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“A knowledge of the commonplace, at least, of Oriental literature, philo 
sopliy, and religion is aa necessary to the general reader of the present day 
m an acquaintance with thi Latin and Greek classics was a generation or so 
ago. Immense strides have been made within the present century in these 
branches of learning jj Sanskrit has been brought within the range of accurate 
philology, and its invaluable ancient literature thoroughly investigated; the 
language and sacred books of the Zoroastrianakave been laid bare ; Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and other records of tho remote past have been deciphered, and a 
group of scholars speak of still more recondite Accadiaa and Hittite monu¬ 
ments ; but the results of all the scholarship that has been devoted to these 
subjects have been almost inaccessible to the public because they were con¬ 
tained for tho most part in learned or expensive works, or scattered through- 
out the number’s of scientific periodicals; Messrs. TrObneh & Co., in a spirit 
of enterprise which does them infinite credit, have determined to supply the 
constantly-increasing want, and to giro in a popular, or, at least, a compre¬ 
hensive form, all this mass, of knowledge to the world.’*—- Times. 


Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxxii.— 748, with Map, cloth, prioo 21s, 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE : 

ITS PEOPLE, HISTORY, AND PRODUCTS. 

\ By the Hon. Sib W. W. HUNTER, X.C.S.I., G.S.I., CUE., I^IX, {] 
Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 

Director-General of Statistics to tho Government of India. 

Being a Revised Edition, brought up to date, and incorporating the general 
rosy Its of the Census of i 83 r. 

“It forms a volume of more than 70o pages, and is a marvellous combination of 
literary condensation and research, it gives .1 complete account of the Indian 
! Empire, its niaibry* peoples, and products,, and forms the worthy outcome of 
, seventeen years of labour with exceptional opportunities for rendering that labour 

fruitful. Nothing could he mere lucid than Sir William Hunter’s expositions of the 
economic and political condition of India at the present time, or more interesting 
; than his scholarly history of tho India of tho past, — The Times. 
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THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE ALREADY APPEARED:— 

Third Edition, post 8vo, cloth, pp. m~ 428, price 16s. 

ESSAYS ON THE SACRED LANGUAGE, WRITINGS, 

and religion or the parsis. 

By MARTIN HAUG, Ph.D., 

Late of the Universities of Tubingen, Gottingen, and Bonn ; Superintendent 
of Sanskrit, Studies, and Professor of Sanskrit in the Poona College, 
Edited and Enlarged by Dr. E. W. WEST. 

To which is added a Biographical Memoir of the lato Dr. Haug 
by Prof. 13 . P. Evans. 

I. History of the Researches into the Sacred Writings and Religion of the 
Farsis, from the Earliest Times down to the Present. 

II. Languages of the Parai Scriptures. 

III. The Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the Parsis. 

XV. The Zoroastrian Religion, as to its Origin and Development. 

4 Easavs on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis/by the 
late Dr Martin Haug, edited by Dr. E, W. West. The author intended, on his return 
from India to expand the materials contained in this work into a comprehensive 
accouut of the Zoroastrian religion, but the design was frustrated by his untimely 
death We have, however, in a concise and readable form, ft history- of tlio researches 
Into the sacred writings and religion of tho Parsis from the earliest times down to 
the present—a dissertation on the languages of tbo Pars! Scriptures, a translation 
of the Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the Parsis:, and u dissertation on the Zoroas- 
trian religion, with espial .reference to its origin and development. —Times. 

Post 8vo, cloth, pp. viii.—176, price 78. 6d. 


TEXTS FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON 

COMMONLY KNOWN AS “ DBAMMAPADA." 

With Accompanying Narratives . 

Translated from the Chinese by S. BEAL, B.A., Professor of Chinese, 
University College, Loudon. 

The Dhftimnapada, as hitherto known by the Pali Text Edition, as edited 
by Fausboll, by Max Muller’s English, and Albrecht Weber’s German 
translations, consists only of twenty-six chapters or sections, whilst the 
Chinese version, or rather recension, as now translated, by Mr. Beal, con¬ 
sists of thirty-nine sections. The students of Pali who possess PausbolPs 
text or either of the above-named translations, will therefore needs want 
Mr. * Beal’s English rendering of the Chinese vei'sion; the thirteen above- 
named additional sections not being accessible to them in any other form ; 
for, even if they understand Chinese, the'Chinese original would be un¬ 
obtainable by them. 

“ Mr Beal’s rendering of the Chinese translation is a mo*;l valuable aid to the 
critical study of the work. It contains authentic texts gathered from ancient 
• canonical books, and generally, connected with some incident in tho history of 
Buddha. Their great interest, however, consists in the light which they throw upon 
everyday life in' India at tho remote period at which they wore written, and upon 
the method of teaching adopted by the founder of the religion. The method 
employed was principally parable, and the simplicity of the talfls and tho excellence 
of the morals inculcated, as well as the strange hold which they have^ retained upon 
Ihe minds of millions of people, make them a very remarkable study. ”— Times. 

“ Mr. Beal, by making it accessible in an English dress, has added to the great ser¬ 
vices he has already rendered to the comparative M udy of religious history. "—Ace demy 

“• Valuable as exhibiting the doctrine of the Buddhists in its purest, least adul¬ 
terated form, it brings the modern reader faco to face with that simple creed and rule 
of conduct which Won its way over the minds of myriads, and which is now nominally 
professed by 145 millions, who have overlaid i r.s austere simplicity with innumerable 
ceremonies, foTgotton its maxims, perverted-its teaching, and so inverted its loading 
principle that a religion whoso founder denied a God, now worships that founder as 
n god himself.”— Scotsm&n* 
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Post 8 yo, pp. xii.—312, with Maps and Plan, cloth, price 14s* 

A HISTORY OF BUKMA. 

Including Burma Proper, Pegu, Taungu, Tenaaaerim, and Arakaru From 
the Earliest Time to the End of the First War with British India. 

By Lieot.-Gen. Sir ARTHUR P. PHAYR'E, G.C.1VLG,, K.C.S.I., and O.B., 
Membre Correspondant de la Societe Aoademique Indo-Chmoise 
de France. 

“Sir Arthur Phayre’s contribution to TrUbner’s Oriental Series supplies a recog¬ 
nised want, and its appearance has been looked forward to fur many yeais. . ■■ •■ ■ 
General Phayre deserves great credit for the patience and industry which has- resulted, 
in this History of Burma.'-- Saturday Review. 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, pp. 276, cloth, price 7*. 6d. 

EELiaiON IN CHINA. 

Bv JOSEPH EDKINS; D.D., PBKura 
Containing a Brief Account of the Three Religions of the Chinese, with 
Observations on the Prospects of Christian Conversion amongst that 
People. 

« Dr. Edkins has been most careful in noting the varied and often cornpiex 
of opinion, so as to give an account of considerable value of the subject. 

* As a missionary, it has been part of Dr. Edkins duty to study ^ L & 
religions in China, and his long residence m the country has enabled him to acquire 
an intimate knowledge of them as they at present exist . —Saturday 

“ Dr. Edkins’ valuable work, of which tins is a second and xovised edittori. has 
from the time that it was published, been the standard authority upon the subject 

of which It treats.’'— Nonconformist ...... j.iw.-mi**, 

“ .Dr Edkins . . . may now be fairly regarded »s among the first authorities on 
Chines© religion and language. ’ ’—British Quarterly Review. 


Post 8vo, pp. X.-274, cloth, price 9s. 

THE LIFE OF THE BUDDHA. AND THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF HIS ORDER. 

Derived from Tibetan Works in tie Bkah-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur. 
Followed by notices on the Early History ot Tibet and Khoten. 
Translated by W. W. KOCKHILL, Second Secretary US. Legation in China. 

The volume bears testimony to the diligence and fulness with wI 'icb the aut:.,-: 
has consulted and tested tire ancient documents bearing upon ids remarkable sub- 

^‘•'wiifbetpprcciatod by those who devote tlmmscdves to those Buddhist studies 
which have of ate yearn taken in those Western regions so remarkable 
mont Xts-matter possesses a special interest as being domed from oucient T botiu, 
works, aomo portions of which, here analysed and translated, have not yet ajthjotod 
the attention of scholars. The volume is rich in ancient stones bearing upon the 
world’s renovation and tho origin of castes, as recorded in these venerable antbo- 
pities .”—Baity News. ______ _ __ 

Third Edition. Post 8vo, pp. viii.~4.64, cloth, prioe 16s. 

THE SANKHYA APHORISMS OF KAPILA, 

With Illustrative Extracts from the Commentaries. 

Translated by J. E. BALXANTYNli, LL.D., late Principal of tbo Benares 

College. 

Edited by FITZEDWARD HALL. 

Tho work displays a vast expenditure of labour and scholarship, for'^Mob 
students of Hindoo philosophy have every reason to bo grateful to Dr. Hail an,i cue 
publishers. ’ ’— Calcul fa iievi iw . 
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In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. cviii.-242, and viih-370, cloth, price 24*. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

BUDDHIST RECORDS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, 

Translated from the Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang (All). 629). 

Br 8AM0EL BEAL, E.A., 

(Trin, Coll., Camb.); R.N. (Retired Chaplain and 1 ST. I.); Professor of Chinese, 
University College, London ; Rector of Wark, Northumberland, &c. 

An eminent Indian authority writes respecting this work:—“Nothing 
more 'can be done in elucidating the History of India until Mr. Beal’s trans¬ 
lation of the 4 Si-yu-ki’ appears.” 

" It is a strange freak of historical preservation that the best account of the con- 
ditiou of India at that ancient period has coma down to us in the books of travel 
written by the Ohineso pilgrims, of whom Hwtn Thsaug is the best known.”— Times, 


/ 


Post 8vo, pp. xlviii.~393, cloth, price 12a. 


THE ORDINANCES OP MANU. 

Translated from the Sanskrit, with aw Introduction* 
By the late A. C. BURNELL, Ph.lL, CUE. 

Completed and Edited by E. W. HOPKINS, Ph.D., 
of Columbia College, N.Y. 


" This work is Ml of interest; while for the student of sociology and the science 
of religion it is full of importance. It, is a. great boon to get bo do table a work in so 
accessible a form, admirably edited, and competently translated.”— ScQt^nan. 

"Few men were more competent than Purnell to give us a really good translation 
of this well-known law book, first rendered into English by Bir William .tones. 
Buvvioll was not only an independent Sanskrit scholar, but an experienced lawyer, 
- and he joined to these two important qualifications the rare faculty of being able to 
express his thoughts in clear and trenchant English. . . - We ought to 'eel very 
grateful to Dr. Hopkins lor having given us nil that could bo published of the trans¬ 
lation left by Burnell. ”—F. Max MCllku in the Academy. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii,~234, cloth, price 99. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ALEXANDER 
030MA DE KOROS, 


Between 18x9 and 1845. With a Short Notice of all his Published and Un¬ 
publish edfWcirks and Essays. From Original and for most part Unpub¬ 
lished Documents. 


By THEODORE DUKA, M.D., F.E.C.S. (Eng.), Surgeon-Major 
K.M.’s Bengal Medical Service, Retired, &c. 


"Not too ROOM have Messrs. Trubner added to their valuable Oriental Series a 
history of the life and works of one of the most gifted and devoted of Oriental 
students, Alexander Osama de Koros. It is forty-three years since his death, and 
though an account of his career was demanded soon after his decease, it has only 
dow appeared iu the important memoir of his compatriot, Dr. Duka.’'— Bookseller, 
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Post 8vo, pp. xii.—302, cloth, price 8a. 6d. 

YUSUF AND ZULAIKHA. 

A Poem by JAMI. 

Translated from tlio Persian into English Verse. 

Bi RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH. 

Ss^53&H.^-^^jasai 

of India where Persian is taught, — Scotsman. 

poai 8 vo, pp. viii. — 266, cloth, price 99. 

LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. 

By OARL ABEL. 

“ An entirely novel method of dealing with philosophical questions and imp^ a 
raaf human interest to the otherwise dry teobjd^Mes oUhescionee. St g d 

“Dr. Abel is an opponent from whom it is P “^"‘iish lfn™^e to him to bea 
enthusiasm and temper, and.Ins mastery over the English language urn 
champion of unpopular doctrine 8 - Athemum . 


Post 8vo, pp. ix.—281, cloth, price ios. 6d. 

THE SARV A - DARSANA - S AMGRAHA ; 

Or REVIEW OF THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF HINDI! 

’ PHILOSOPHY. 

BY MADHAVA ACHARYA. 

TranslatedbvE. B. COWELL, M. A., Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Cambridge, and A. E. GOUGH, M.A., Professor of Philosophy 
in the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

This work is an interesting specimen of Hindu critical■ J"* 

appears to him to be their most important tenets. 

“The translation is trustworthy throughout, A 
where there is a living tradition, has familiarised the translates 
thou gilt ."—Mil ence um. 

Post 8vo, pp. lxVs!—368, cloth, price 149. 

TIBETAN TALES DERIVED FROM INDIAN SOURCES. 

Translated from the Tibetan of tlio Kah-Gyur. 

By F. ANTON VON SCHIEFNER. 

Done into English from the German, with an Introduction, 

By W. R. S. RALSTON, M.A. 

“Mr. Ralston, whoso name Is so familiar to all lovers of Russian ^l™ 0 , has 
suiwM fiomo interesting Western analogies and parallels, draw-t . i or t lie 1 i ^ 

ffi wavonio sources, to the Easton. folk-tales, culled from the lwabgyur, one ot the 

divisions of tee Tibetan sacred books. --dcadchty. , n hands An Introduc- 
<« Tno translation . . , could '.scarcely have fallen into better hanasjv 
tion gives the leading facts in the lives of those scholars have gnicn ibc 1 
attention to gaining a knowledge of the Tibetan literature and language. -Calcutta 

*“0u'ght, to interest nllwhocare for the East, for amusing steriss. or for coroparstive 
folk-lore.”—Pud Mali Gazette. 
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Post 8vo, pp. xvi'—224, cloth, price 93. 

IXDANAV ARGA. 

A COILEOTION OF VEBSKS PROM THE BUDDHIST CANON. 

Coxapiled by DHARM ATKATA, 

Being- the NORTHERN BUDDHIST VERSION OP DHAMMAPApA. 

Translated from the Tibetan of Bkah-ligyur, with Notes, and 
Extracts from the Commentary of Pradjuavannan, 

By W. WOODVILLE ROCKHILL. 

•' Mr- RockhiU’s present work is the first from which, assistance will h.o gavaed 
for a more accurate understanding of the Pali text -; it, is in Tact,; as 
term of comparison available fco us. The ‘Udana varga, the Thit^to V^mon, 
originally discovered by the Ate M. Scbiefner, who Pjjkshed the Tj be t{* n And 

had iutended adding a translation, on intention frustrated by his,death» JJ 1 fc why.n 
» 1 . .. u.. •»».. •w.v.Vhni ki mtw lie ooucratulateu for 


ClJUl AJLIlApAlULOU avivnug c* t J 

lias been carried out by Mr. Rock lull. . . 
having well accomplished a difficult task ’ 


Mr. Rock hill may be 
•Saturday Review. 


la Two Volumes, post 8*b pp. xxiv,— 566, clot!}, accompanied by a 
Language Map, price x8s. 

A SKETCH OP THE MODERN LANGUAGES OP AFRICA. 

By ROBERT NEEDHAM GUST, 

Bamster-aLLaw, and late of Her Majesty ’ajndhui Civil Service. 

“ Any one at all interested in African languages cannot do better tbangol Mr. 
Gust's book. It is encyclopaedic in its scope, and the reader gets a start clear away 
in any particular language, and is left free to add to the initial sum of knowledge 
there collected /*—Ratal Mercury. „ 

“ Mr. Gust has contrived to produce a work of value to linguistic students. 
.Nature, 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xv.~25°> cloth, price 7s. 6c!. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGION TO THE 
SPREAD OF THE UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. 

BY C. I*. TIKLE. 

Doctor of Theology, Professor of the History of Religions in the 
University of Leyden. • 

Translated from the Dutch, by J. EsxMN OAKPESlia, M.A. 

“ Few books of its sijse contain the result of so much wide thinking, able and laho* 
nous study, or enable the reader to gain a better bird's-eye view of the latest results 
of investigations into the religious’ history of nations. A a Professor. liete moaosujf 
says, 1 In this little book arc outlines-—pencil sketches, I might say—nothing more. 
But there aro some men whose sketches from a tliumb-mU nre of fnr^ more worth 
than an enormous canvas covered with the crude painting of others, and it is easy to 
soe that these pages, full of hi formation, these sen tences, cut and pe/haps also dry, 
short and clear, condense the fruits of long and thorough research,— Scotsman. 
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post 3vo, jt>p. xvi.-~- 280, cloth, price 6s. 

EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS 

Illustrating Old Troths, 
by jliev. j. long. 

Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.R.G.S, * 

•< We regard tike book as valuable, and wish for it a wide circulation and attentive 

reading. ’'—Uncord., 7 

“ \ .Uogethor. it is quito a feast of good things. —Globe, 

“ It is full of interesting matter. '—Antiqwiy. 


Post 8vo, FP* viii.—270, cloth, price 7 s - 

INDIAN POETRY; 

Containing a New Edition of the “Indian Song of Songs "from the Sanscrit 
of the “Gita Govimla' of Jayadeva :, 1 » Books from The Grid of 
India” (Mahahharata),Proverbial Wisdom iron, the hhlokas of the 
Hitopadesa, and other Oriental Poems, 

By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S,I., Author of “ The Light of Asia. 11 

“ In this now volume of Messrs. TrUbneite hr iotxtaX Series, Mr. Ed win A r nolddocs 
good service by illustrating, through the medium of uiu inusical l 

ft.,, -nowor of Indian noeirr to atir European emotion^. I he Indian hong of k.oigs 
li not unkTiown te scholars. Air. Arnold will have introduced it anion g popular 
English poems. Nothing could be more graceful and delicate than the:^des by 
which Krishna is portrayed in the gradual process of being weaned l>y the love oi 
* Beautiful Raclka, jasmine-bosomed Radlia,’ 
from tho allurements of tho forest nymphs, in whom the live senses are typified. 

1 V^m'o other English poet has ever thrown his genius and his art so thoroughly into 
the work of translating Eaateni Mr. Arnold U,« done in , M. ffltoM* »» 

tihriRQs of language contained in these mighty epics. Daily Tcleymi - ■ 

V “ The poemabounds with imagery of Eastern 1 .ixunouenew and wn«uouigj 2 JS,the 
air eeems laden with the spicy odours of the tropics arid the verse has a richness and 

** «- 

attempt MC vopula.Uo Indian 
classics,’ that being, Ls Ids. preface tells us, the goal towards which ho bends hw 
efforts/’— Allen*x Indian Midi, 

Tost 8vo, pp. xvi.~r296, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

THE MIND OF MENCIUS; 

Oft, POLITICAL ECONOMY FOUNDED UPON MORAL 

philosophy. 

A Systematic Digest of the Dootiuses of the Chinese Philosopher 

Mencius. 

Translated from the Original Text and Classified, with 

Comments and Explanations, 

By the Rev. ERNST FABER, Rhenish Mission Society. 

Translated from the German, with Additional Notes, 

By the Rev. A. B. HUTCHINSON, C.M.S., Church Mission, Hong Kong, 

“Mr. Faber is already well known in tho field of Chinese studios by hie digest of 
the doctrines of Confucius. The value of this work will be pcrccivdd when it is 
remembered that-at no time since relations commenced between China ana the 
\V ,st has riie farmer been so powerful—we bad almost said nggressivc—ns now 
For those who will give it careful study, Mr. Fabers work is one 01 the most 
valuable of the excellent aeries to which it. belongs.”—A Mature. 
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Post Svo, pp. 336, cloth, price 16a. 

THE RELIGIONS OP INDIA. 

By A. BARTH. 

Translated from the French with the authority and assistance of the Author. 

The author has, at the request of the publishers, considerably enlarged 
the work for the translator, and has added the literature of the »uh]ect to 
date ; the translation rnay, therefore, be looked upon as an equivalei t of 
new and improved, edition of the original. 

» I, not only a valuable manual of the religions of India, which marks » distinct 
step in the tr/amumt of the subject, but also u useful work of ^ereuco. 

‘‘ l'hi8 volume ia a reproduction, with corrections and additions, of a.iv ^Uick. 
contributed by the learned author Wo yearn ago to the Encyelopedio 
Reilufieuses. 1 It attracted much notice when it first appeared, and is fc , & 
admitted to present the heat summary extant of the vast nibjeot with it 

Cle ‘‘This is* not only on the whole tho heat but the only manual of the_ r ^° ns of 
India apart from Buddhism, which we have in Bnglish. I he present- vto k . . • 
shews not only great knowledge of the facts and power of clear exposition, t J * Iso 
insight intu the inner history and the deeper meaning of the great religum, 
for it h iii reality only one, which it proposes to describe. - Models 10 ritatlve 

“ The merit, of the work has been emphatically recognised by the mtfst M«tlioritatt e 
Orientalists, both m this country and on the contnu .it of *3 

there are few Indianists (if we may use the word) who would not derive » 
ofinformatiem from it, and especially from the extensive bibliography provided in 

th w Such a sketch M^Banli has drawn with a master-luMsd ."—CYitic (tftw iork). 


Post 8vo, pp. viii.—152, cloth, price 6s, 

HINDU PHILOSOPHY, 

The SANKHYA KARIEA of IS'^EARA KRISHNA. 

An Exposition of the System of Kamla, with an Appendix on the 
Ny&ya and Vais'eshika Systems. 

By JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Cantab.), ER.A.S, 

The system of Kapila contains neaxly all tfc# India has produced in the 
department of pure philosophy. 

“The non Orientalist . . . finds in Mr. Davies a patient and learned guide who 
i him i U to the intricacies of the philosophy of India, and supplies him with a clue, 
Ci 1 Q .nay uor. be ost in then! lu the profcco he states that the system of 
Kapila is the * earliest attempt ou record to give an answer, from rea^ndone, 
tn Hip v.i ••Hterious questions which arise in every thoughtful mind about tho origin of 
O Se SSJSa roXntiom Of man and Ids future destiny,' and n his learned 
^dTble notes bo exhibits ‘ the connection of the Saukhya aystjm mth the philo- 
g ()P hy of Spinoza,’ and ‘ the connection of the system »i Kapila with that of Sohopen- 
Via ipv- 1 n i V011 Hartmann ' **— Foreiffn* Church Chron>cu. 

1 “ Mr -Davies’s volume on Hindu Philosophy is an undoubted gam to all studoKts 
nf tw rlevelopmfiiit of thought. The system of Kapila, which is here given in a turns- 
lation from the Sfmkhya KarikSt, is the only contribution of India to I' ure l, \^ 1 ^ 8 ^ 1 J' 
Presents many points of deep interest to tho student of coni pal fttive philo¬ 
sophy and without Mr. Davies’s lucid interpretation it would bo difficult to apple- 
(•fata the <te points in any adequate manner.”— Saturday Kmew. 

“ Wo welcome Mr. Davies s book us a Valuable addition to our philosophical 
library .*’-—Notts avd Queries. 
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Post Svo, pp. X. —130, cloth, price 6s, 

A MANUAL OF HINDU PANTHEISM. VEDANTASARA, 

Translated-, with copious ApnoWions, 

By Major G. A, JACOB, 

Bombay Stall Oups; Inspector of Army Schools. 

The Jesigw of this little work is to provide for miasiomirtes, and tor 
others who, like them, have little leisure for original research, au accurate 
summary of the doctrines of the VedAata, 

“ The modest title of Major Jacob’s work conveys but an inadequate idea of the 
vast amount of re.>earch embodied in l»i« notes to fcho text of the Vedantasara. 80 
copious, indeed, aw those, and so much collateral matter do they bring to bear on 
the- subject, that the diligent student will rise from their perusal with a fairly 
adequate view of Hindu philosophy generally. His work ... is one of the bed of 
its kind that wo lwtve seen .”—CalcuisUx /kviow. 


Post Svc, pp. xit —154, cloth, price 7a. 6d. 

TSUNI-11 GOAM : 

The Supreme Being- op the (Kuoi-Kuoi. 

Br THEOPHILUS HAHN, Ph D., 

Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town ; Corresponding Men. her 
of the Gesgr, Society, Dresden ; Corresponding Member of the 
Anthropological Society, Vienna, &c., &c. 

•‘The first instalment of Dr. Hahn’s lab*airs will l.>e of interest, not at the Cape 
only, but in every University of Europe. It is, in fact, a moat valuable contribution 
to the comparative study of religion und mythology. Accounts of their religion and 
mythology were scattered about in various books: these have been-carefully col¬ 
lected by Dr. Hahn and printed in Ins second chapter, enriched and improved by 
what ho has been able to collect himself.”—/boy. M<ix MiUter in tine Nineteenth 
Century 

“it is full of good things. Jamts'* Gkvxtte, 


In Four Volumes. Post 8vo, Vol. L, pp. xii.—39^, cloth, price 12a. 6d., 
Vol. II., pp. vi.—408, cloth, price E2.s. 6d., Vol. III., pp. viii.~* 4 i 4 > 
cloth, price 12s. 6d,, Vol. IV., pp. viii.—340, cloth, price ios, 6d. 

A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN. 

TO WHICH IS PREFIXED SALK’S P.UKLIMXNARY DISCOURSE, WITH 

Additional Notes and Emendations. 

Together with a Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary 
Discourse, and Notes. 

By Kev, E. M. WHBRRY, M.A., Lodiana. 

“As Mr. Wilorry’s book is intended fur rissionarios in India, it ia no doubt well 
that they should bo prepared to meet, if they car., the ordinary arguments and inter- 
pro rations, and for this purpose Mr. Wherry’s addition,» w ill prove useful.”— Saturday 
Review. 
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THE BHAGAV AD~&iTJL 

Translated, with Introduction and -Notes. 

Bt JOHN DA'VIEB, M.A. (Cantab.) 

“ T.et n» add that his translation of the, Bhagavad GitA is. as we jurlge, the best 
that has an yet appeared in English, aud that his Philological N»tes are of qidter 
peculiar value.”— If Min Jieriew. 


Post Syo, pp. 96, cloth, priee 5& 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Translated by E. H. WHlNtlELD, M.A., 
Barrbtei-at-Law, late H.M. Bengal Civil Service. 


Post Bvo, pp. xsxii.—336, cloth, price ios. W. 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

The Persian Text, with an English Verse Translation. 

By E. H. \VHINFIELI>, late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

“ Mr Whin field has executed a difficult task with considerable success, and %h 
version contain* touch that will be now to those who only know Mr. Fitzgerald's 
delightful selection.”- -Aeadewy* . , . ... 

<• Xhe most prominent features in the Quatrains are their profound agnosticism, 
combined with a fatalism, based more on pbilc**>phic than religious grounds, their 
Epicureanism and the spirit of imiveml tolerance and chanty which animates thorn. 
—Calcutta Review. ___. . .. 

Post 8vo, m>. X2.iv.-a68, cloth 7 price 9a, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS AND 
ANCIENT INDIAN METAPHYSICS. 

As exhibited in a series of Articles contributed to the Calcutta Review. 

By ARCHIBALD EDWARD GOUGH, At A.. Lincoln College, Oxford 
Principal of the Calcutta Madrnaa. 

“ For nracticfit purposes this is periiatw the most, impor taut of theworks that have 
thus la?** a 1 peared in ‘ TiTUmorS Oriental Berios/ . . •_ We cannot doubt that for all 
who may take it up the work must be om*. of profound interest. ’—Saturday Review. 


In Two Volumes. Vol. I. , post 8vo, pp. xxiv.— 230, cloth, price 7 s. bd. 

A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN AND 
MESOPOTAMIAN RELIGIONS. 

By I>fi. C. P. TIELE, 

Vol. I.— History op the Egyptian Religion. 

Translated from the Dutch with the Ass.iyfcance of the Author* 

By JAMES BALUNGAL. 

“ It places in the hands of the English readers a history of Egyptian Itfcligion 
which is vory complete, which is based on the boat materials, and which h-.w been 
lllustmtod by the l;Hoat results of research. in this volume there is a great deal of 
information, as well as independent invotigation, for the tiustwortliiuesa of 'vhich 
Dr. Tide's name ia in itself a guarantee; and the description of the successive 
religions under the Old Kingdom, the Middle Kingdom, and the New Kingdom, is 
given in a manner which is scholarly and minute. ’’— Scotsman. 
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BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; or, Jataka Tales, 

The Oldest Collection of Folk-lore Extant .* 

BEING THE JATAK ATTHAT ANN ANA, 

^"or the first time Edited in the original Pali, 

By V. FATJSBOLL ; 

And Translated by T. W. BHts Davids. 

Translation. Volume I. 

'‘These are tales supposed to have been told by the Buddha of what ho had soon 
and heard in his previous births. They are probably the nearest representatives 
of tlhi original Aryan stories from which sprang the folk-lore of Europe as well a.-i 
India. Tno introduction contains a most interesting disquisition on the migrations 
of these fid los, 'tracing their reappearance in the various groups of folk-lore legends. 
Among other old friends, we meet with a version of the Judgment of Solomon. utuieif, 

“ It is now some years since Air. Rhys Davids assorted hia right to bo heard cm 
this Subject by his able article on Buddhism in the now edition of the * Encyclopedia 
Britannica/ "—Leeds Mercury. 

“Ail who are interested in Buddhist literature ought to feel deeply indebted to 
Air. Rhys Davids. His well-established reputation as a Pali scholar is a euinrient 
guarantee for the fidelity oil his version, and the style of his translations is deserving 
of high praise/’— Academy. 

" No more competent expositor of Buddhism could be found than Mr. Rhys Davids. 
In the Jataka hook wo have, then, ft priceless record of tlio earliest imaginative 
literature of out race; and ... it presents to us a nearly complete picture cu the 
social life and customs and popular beliefs of the common people of Aryan tribes, 
closely related to Ourselves, just as they were passing through the first stages 01 
civilisation/'— St. James's Gazette. 
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A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; 

Ob, A THOUSAND AND ONE EXTRACTS FROM THE TALMUD, 
THE MIDEASHIM, AND THE KABBALAH. 

Compiled and Translated by PAUL ISAAC HKRSHON, 

Author of “ Genesis According to the Talmud,” Ac. 

With Notes and Copious Indexes. 

“To obtalii in. so c.onciso and handy a form as this volume a general idea of the 
Talmud is a boon to Christians at least. "-—Times .. 

"Its peculiar and popular character will make it attractive to general readers. 
Mr. Horshon is a very competent scholar. . . . Contains samples of the good, bad, 
and indifferent, and especially extracts that throw light upon the Scriptures. — 
British Quarterly J Revieio. 

tl Will convey to Kngliah readers a more complete and truthful notion of tho 
Talmud than any other work that has yot appeared. "---.Baity Hews. 

“ Without overlooking in the slightest tho several attractions of tho previous 
volumes of tho * Oriental Series/ we have no hesitation in saying that this surpasses 
them all in interest. ”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“ Mr. Horshon lias . . . thus .given English readers what is. wo believe, a fair set 
of specimens which they can tost for themselves.”—- T Jie Jiewrd. 

• ‘1 This book la by far the best fitted in tho present state of knowledge to enable the 
general reader to gain a fair ar. d unbiassed conception ox the multifarious contents 
of tlic wonderful miscellany which cab only be. truly understood—so Jewish pride 
assert® —l>y the lifo-long devotion of scholars of tho Chosen People,' 1 — Jnquirer. 

“Tho value and importap.ee oi this volume consist in tho fart that scarcely a single 
extract is given, in. its pages but throws some light, direct or refracted, upcm those 
Scriptures which are the common heritage of Jew and Christian alike /’—John Bull. 

“ It is a capital specimen of Hebrew scholarship; a monument of learned, loving, 
light-giving labour.”— Jewish Herald . 
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THE CLASSICAL POETBY OF THB JAPANESE. 

By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, 

Author of Yeigo Heiikaku Shirafh” 

11 A very curious volume. Tho author baa manifestly devoted much labour to the 
task, of studying the poetical literature of tho Japanese, and rendering characteristic 
specimens into English verse. News. 

“ Mr. Chamberlain’s volume is, so far as we are aware, the first attempt which has 
been made to interpret the literature of the Japanese to the Western world, It is to 
the classical poetry of Old Japan that we must turn for indigenous Japanese thought, 
and in the volume before us we have a selection from that poetry rendered into 
graceful English verse.”— Tablet. 

“It is undoubtedly one of tho best translations of lyric literature which has 
appeared during the dose of the last year .”—Celestial Empire. 

“ Mr. Chamberlain set himself a difficult task when he undertook to reproduce 
Japanese poetry in an English form. But he has evidently laboured con a more, and 
his efforts are successful to a degree .”—London and China Express. 
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TEE HISTORY OF ESARHADDON (Son of Sennacherib), 

KING OF ASSYRIA, b.c. 081 - 668 . 

Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon Cylinders and Tablets in 
the British Museum Collection; together with a Grammatical Analysis 
of each Word, .Explanations of tho Ideographs by Extracts from the 
BE Lingual Syllabaries, and List of Eponyms, Ac. 

Br ERNEST A. BUDGE, B.A., M.R.A.S., 

Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

“Students of scriptural archaeology will also appreciate the ‘History of Esar- 
haddon.' ”— Times. 

“There is much to attract the scholar in this volume. It does not pretend to 
popularise studios which aro yot in their infancy. Its primary object is to translate, 
but it does not assume to be more than tentative, and It offers both to the professed 
Assyriologisb and to tho ordinary iioivAssyriologieal Semitic scholar tho means of 
controlling its results.”— Academy. 

“Mr. Budge's book is, of course, mainly addressed to Assyrian scholars and 
sfcudont.3. They aro not, ibis to be feared, a very numerous class. But the more 
thanks are duo to him on that, account for tho way in which ho has acquitted himself 
in hia laborious task .’’—Tablet. 

Post 8vo, pp, 448, cloth, price 2is. 

THE MESNEVI 

(Usually known as The Mbsneviyi Shebif, or Holy Mesnkvt) 

OF 

MEVLANA (OUR LORD) JELALU ’MDIN MUIIAMMED EE-RUM 1 . 
Book the First. 

Together with some Account of the Life and Acts of the Author , 
of his Ancestors , and of his Descendants. 

Illustrated by a Selection of Characteristic Anecdotes, as Collected 
by their Historian, 

Mevlana Shemsu-’D-Din Ahmed, el Eflaki, el ‘Aum. 

Translated, and the Poetry Versified, in English, 

By JAMEB % REDHOPSE, M.R.A.S., &e. 

‘‘AcrGnpJotG treasury of occult Oriental loro ."—Saturday Review. 

Xnts book will bo a very valuable help to the reader ignorant of Persia, who is 
°/. obtaining an insight into a very important department of the literature 
extant in that language."— TabUi. 
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THE GULISTAN; 

Or, ROSE GARDEN OF SHEKH MTJSHLIXPD-DIN S ADI OF SHIRAZ. 

Translated for the First Time into Prose and Verso, with an Introductory 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadali, 

By EDWARD B. EAS'TWICK, C.B., M.A., F.R.S-, M.R.A.S, 

•* It is a very fair rendering of the original. "—Times. 

“ The new edition has long been desired, and -will be welcomed by all who take 
any bite rest in Oriental poetry. The Cf-utistan is atypical Persian verse-book of the 
highest order. Mr. Eastwick’y rhymed translation . .. has loi >,* established itself in 
u secure position as the best version of Sadi's finest work,’ — Academy. 

*■* .It is both faithfully and gracefully oxocutod^—TabUL 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. viii.—408 and viii.—--348, cloth, priev £83. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS RELATING- TO INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

Br BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON, Esq., F.R.S., 

.bate of the Bengal Civil Service ; Corresponding Member of the Institute; Chovalier 
of the Legion of Honour; Into British Minister at the Court of Nepal, &c., &c. 

CONTENTS OE VOL. I. 

Section I.—On the Kocch, B< 5 dd, and Dhlnadl Tribes.—Tart I. Vocabulary.— 
Part II. Grammar.—Part 111 . Their Origin, Location, Numbers, Creed, Customs, 
Character, aud Condition, with a General Description of the Climate they dwoll in. 
—Appendix. 

Section II.—On Himalayan Ethnology.—T. Comparative Vocabulary of tho Lan¬ 
guages of the Broken Tribes of N^pdl.—II. Vocabulary of the Dialects of the Kiranti 
Language.—III. Grammatical Analysis of the VAyu Language. Tho Vuyu Grammar. 
—I V. Analysis of tho Bailing Dialect of the Kiranti Language. The Billing Gram¬ 
mar.—V, On the Vayu or Hayu Tribe of the Central Himalaya..VI. On the Kiranti 

Tribe of the Central Himalaya. 
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Section III..On the Aborigines of Nor Lb-Eastern jtndia. Comparative Vocabulary 

of the Tibetan, I 36 d<S, and 0 jfcrd Tongues. 

Skoti or^IV.—Aborigines of tho North-Eastern Frontier. 

Section V.—Aborigines of the Eastern Frontier. 

Section VI.—The Indo-Chinese Borderers, and their connection with the Hhna- 
luyana and Tibetans. Comparative Vocabulary of lhdo-Ohine.so Borderers in Arakan. 
Comparative Vocabulary of Indo-Chinese Borderers in Tenasserim. 

Section VII.—The Mongolian Affinities of the Caucasians.—Comparison and Ana¬ 
lysis of Caucasian and Mongolian Words. 

Section VIT.L* -Physical Type of Tibetans. 

Section IX, —The Aborigines of Central India.—Comparative Vocabulary of -he 
Aboriginal Langv iges o.t' Central India.—Aborigines of the Eastern Ghats.--Vocabu¬ 
lary of some of the Dialects of the Hill and Wandering Tt ibes in the Northern Sircars. 
—Aborigines of the Nilgiils, with Remarks on their Affinitiea.-’-Suppleiuent to I > 
Nilgiflan. Vocabularies.—"The Aborigines of Southern India and Ceylon. 

Section X— Route of Nepalese Mission to Fokin, with Remarks on the Water 
Shed and Plateau of Tibet. 

Section XI.—Route Horn Kdtbmdndd, the Capital of Nep&ty to Darjeeling in 
Sikim.—Memorandum relative i.u the Seven Cosis ot Nop A!. 

Section XU.—Some Accounts of the Systems of Law and Police as recognised in 
tho State! of Nop&l. 

Section XII[.—The Native Method of making the Paper denominated Hindustan, 
NAp&le&e. 

Section XIV.— Pro-eminonoo of the Vernaculars; or, the Anglicists Ahswored ; 
Being Letters 011 the Education of the People of India. 

u For the study of the less-known races of Indio. Mr. Brian HodgsouV) ‘Miscellane¬ 
ous Essays ’ will he found very valuable both to the philologist and the ethnologist." 
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THE life or legend of gattdama, 

THE BUDDHA. OF THE BURMESE. With Annotations. 

The Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyies or Burmese Monks. 
By the Right Rev. p. BIGANDET, 

Bishop of Hamath a, Vicar-Apostolic of Ava. and Pegu. 

“ The work is furnished with copious notes, which not only illustrate the subject- 
matter, but form a perfect encyclopaedia of Buddhist lore."—rimes. 

“ A vorlc which will furnish. European students of Buddhism with a most valuable 
help in tiio prosecution of their investigations.”— Edinburgh Daily Review. 

il Bishop Bigaudot’s invaluable work .”—Indian Antiquary. 

"Viewed in this light, its importance is sufficient to place students of the subject 
under a deep obligation to its author.”— Calcutta Review, 

“This work is one of the greatest authorities upon Buddhism.”— Dublin Review. 


Post 8vo, pp. xxiv.—420, cloth, price iSs. 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A VOLUME OF SKETCHES, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 

By J. EDKINS, D.D. 

Author of u China’s Place in Philology,” f< Religion in China,” Ac., Ac. 

“ It contains a vast deal of important information on the subject, such as la only 
to bo gamed by long-continued study on the spot/’— A thcnieuvi. 

“ Upon the whole, we know of no work comparable to it for the extent of its 
original research, and the simplicity with which this complicated system of pliilg. 
sophy, religion, literature, and ritual is sot forth. "—British Quarterly Review. 

“ The wholo volume la replete with learning. ... It deserves most careful study 
irom ail interested In the history of tho religions of the world, and expressly of those 
who arc concerned m the propagation of Christianity. Dr. JEdkins notices In terms 
of juso condemnation the exaggerated praise bestowed upon Buddhism by recent 
English, writers. . . .Record. . 
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LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS. 

Whitten fb .ox the Year 1846 to 1878. 

By ROBERT NEEDHAM OUST, 

Late Member of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service; Hon. Secretary to 
the Royal Asiatic Society ; 

and Author of lt The Modern Languages of the East Indies.” 

"We know none who lias described Indian life, especially the life of the native*, 
w .lh so much learning, sympathy, and literary talent.”— Academy. 

“ They seem to us to be full of suggestive and original remarks,”—^. James's Gazette, 
. ! Hts book contains a vast amount of information. The result of thirty-five years 
JJ! luqu fl 0 C U o u, and speculation, and that on subjects a 3 full of fascination as 
of food for thought. — Tablet. 

1 Exhibit such a thorough acquaintance with the history and antiquities of India 
ab to entitle him to speak ns one having authority.”— Edinburgh Daily Review. 

*P ea M/wR] 1 authority of personal experience. .... It is this 

muw ly 1 ^ ^ho country and tho people which gives such a vividness 

to many of the pages ."—Athenaum, 
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Original Sanskrit Text, with Critical Notes. 

By J. JOLLY, Ph.D., 

Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Wurzburg ; late Tagore Professor 
of Law in the University of Calcutta. 

The date assigned by Sir William Jones to this Code—the well-known 
Great Law Book of the Hindus—ia 1250-500 B.c., although the rules and 
precepts contained in it had probably existed as tradition for countless ages 
before. There has been no reliable edition of the Text for Students for 
many years past, and it is believed, therefore, that Prof. Jolly’s work will 
Supply a want long felt. 


Post 8vo, pp. 221x5, cloth, price 7s. 6cL 
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Br FREDERIC HENRY BALFOUR. 
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By ROBERT NEEDHAM OUST, LL.IX, 
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Late Member of Her Majesty* Indian Civil Service, 
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By the Rbv. J. HINTON KNOWEES, E.R.G.S., M.B.A.S, Ac. 
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THE LIFE OF HITJEN TSIANG. 

By THE SHAMANS HWUI LI and YEN-TSUNG. 

With a Preface containing an account of the Works of I-Tsing, 

By SAMUEL BEAL, B.A, 

(Trim Coll., Camb.); Professor of Chinese, University College, London: 

Rector of Wark, Northumberland, &c. 

Author of “ Buddhist Records of the Western World,” <r ‘ The Romantic 
Legend of Sakya Budda,” &c. 

When the Pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang returned from his travels in India he 
took up his abode in the Temple of ‘ 4 Great Benevolence; ” this convent had 
been constructed by the Emperor in honour of the Empress. Wen-te-liau. 
Alter Ihuen 1 suing s a eat it, his disciple, Hwui Li. composed a u-orlr -wWL 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 




A SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF THE ERAS. 


The eras serve to fix certain moments of time which are Pag® «>j- 
mentioned in some historical or astronomical connection, tio™ or «un* 
The Hindus do not consider it wearisome to reckon with Srtbuinn- 
huge numbers, but rather enjoy it. Still, in practical ,l “ s ' 
use, they are compelled to replace them by smaller 
(more handy) opes. 

Of their eras we mention— 

1. The beginning of the existence of Brahman. 

2. The beginning of the day of the present nychthe- 
meron of Brahman, i.e. the beginning of the kcdpo, 

3. The beginning of the seventh nanvantara, in 
which we are now. 

4. The. beginning of the twenty-eighth mturyuga , in 
which we are now. 

5. The beginning of the fourth yuga of the present 
- caiurpuga, called kal-iJcdla, i.e. the time of Kali. The 

whole yuget is called after him, though, accurately 
speaking, his time falls only in the last part of the 
yuga. Notwithstanding, the Hindus mean by halikdla 
the beginning of the kaMyuga. 

6 . .Pdndam-Mla, i.e. the time of the life and the wars 
of Bliarata. 

All these.eras vie with each other in antiquity, the 
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one going back to n still more remote beginning tlian 
the other, and the sums of years which they afford go 
beyond hundreds, thousands, and higher orders of num¬ 
bers. Therefore not only astronomers, but also other 
people, think it wearisome and unpractical to use them. 

In order to give an idea of these eras, we shall use 
as a first gauge or point of comparison that Hindu 
year the great bulk of which coincides with the year 
400 of Tazdajird. This number consists only of hun¬ 
dreds, not of units and tens, and by this peculiarity 
it is distinguished from all other years that might 
possibly be chosen. Besides, it is a memorable time; 
for the breaking of the strongest pillar of the religion, 
the decease of the pattern of a prince, Mali mb cl the 
lion of the world, the wonder of his time—may (Tod 
have mercy upon him!—took place only a short time, 
less than a year, before it. The Hindu year precedes 
the Hauroz or new year’s day of this year only by 
twelve days, and the death of the prince occurred pre¬ 
cisely ten complete Persian months before it. 

Now, presupposing this our gauge as known, we shall 
compute the years for this point of junction, which is 
the beginning of the corresponding Hindu year, for the 
end of all years which corne into question coincides 
with it, and the Naurdz of the year 400 of Yazdajird 
falls only a little latter (viz. twelve days). 

The book Vishnu-Pharma says: “ Yajra asked Mar- 
kandeya how much of the life of Brahman had elapsed ; 
whereupon the sage answered : ‘That which has elapsed 
is 8 years, 5 months, 4 days, 6 manvanlaras, 7 satfidhi, 
27 caturyugas, and 3 yuyas of the twenty-eighth eatwr- 
yuga, and 10 divya-years up to the time of the ammudlia 
which thou hast offered.’ Pie who knows the details of 
this statement and comprehends them duly is a sago 
man, and the sage is he who serves the only Lord and 
strives to reach the neighbourhood of his place, which is 
called Paramapadad 
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Presupposing this statement to be known, and refer¬ 
ring the reader to our explanation of the various mea¬ 
sures of time which we have given in former chapters, 
we offer the following analysis. 

Of the life of Brahman there have elapsed before our 
gauge 26,215,732,948,132 of our years. Of the riych- 
themeron of Brahman, i.e. of the kcdpa of the day, there 
have elapsed *,972948,132, and of the seventh manvan - 
tar a 120,532,132. 

The latter is also the date of the imprisoning of the 
King Bali; for it happened in the first eaturyvga of the 
seventh manvantara. 

In all chronological dates which we have mentioned 
already and shall still mention, we only reckon with 
complete, years, for the Hindus are in the habit of dis¬ 
regarding fractions of a year. 

Further, the Vishnu-Dhanna says : “ Markimdoya The Umo <.t 
gays, in answer to a question of Vajra, ‘ I have already oqrding to 
lived as long as G Icnlpas and 6 riuuiwntara- of the jtkahna- 
seventh Icdpa, 23 tretdyugas of the seventh manvantara.. 

In the twenty-fourth tntdyuga 'Rama killed Havana, 
and 'Lakslim ana, the brother of Rama, killed Kumbha- 
karna, the brother of Ertvana. The two subjugated all 
the Rakshasas. At that time VMmfki, the Rishi, com¬ 
posed the story, of Mma and Rtun&yana and eternalised 
it in his books. It was I who told it to Yudhishthira, 
the son of Pfindu, in the forest of Kamyakavana.’ ” 

The author of the Vishim-Dharma reckons here with 
trctdyvpas, first, because the events which he mentions 
occurred in a certain tntdyuya, and secondly, because it 
is more convenient to reckon with a simple unit than 
with such a uni t. as requires to be explained by reference 
to its single quarters. Besides, the latter part of the 
trctayugw is a more suitable time for fhh events men¬ 
tioned than its beginning, because it is so much nearer 
to the age of evil-doing (v. i. pp. 379, 380). No doubt, 
the date of Rflma and E&rnftyam is known among the 
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Hindus, bufc I for my part have not been able to ascer¬ 
tain it. 

Twenty-three caturyugas are 99,360,000 years, 
and, together with the time from the beginning of a 
caturyuga. till the end of the iretdyuget, I02,384i 0 < -*0 
years. 

If we subtract this number of years from the number 
of years of the seventh manvantara that have elapsed 
before our gauge-year, viz. 120,532,132 (v. p. 3), we get. 
the remainder of 18,548,132 years, ie. so many years 
before our gauge-year as the conjectural date of Hama; 
and this may suffice, as long as it is not supported 
by a trustworthy tradition. The here-mentioned year 
corresponds to the 3,892,132a year of the 28m catur- 
yuijti. 

All these computations rest on the measures adopted 
by Brahmagupta, He and Puiisa agree in this, that 
the number of Icalpas which have elapsed of the life of 
Brahman before the present lealpa is 6068 (equal to 8 
years, 5 months, 4 days of Brahman). But they differ 
from each other in converting this number into catur¬ 
yugas. According to Puiisa, it is equal to 6,1 16,544 J 
according to Brahmagupta, only to 6,068,000 calur- 
yugas. Therefore, if we adopt the system of Puiisa, 
reckoning 1 manvmtara as 72 caturyugas without 
sarhdhi, l kalpa as 1008 caturyugas, and each yvga as 
the fourth part of a caturyuga, that which has elapsed 
of the life of Brahman before our gauge-year is the 
sum of 26,425,456,-204,13 2 (0 years* and of the kalpa 
there have elapsed 1,986,124,132 years, of the manvan- 
tarn 519,884,132 years, aud of the caturyuga 3,244,132 
years. , 

Regarding the time which has elapsed since the 
beginning of the kaliyuga, there exists no difference 
amounting to whole years. According to both Brahma¬ 
gupta and Puiisa, of the Icaliyuga there have elapsed 
before our gauge-year 4132 years, and between the 



wars of Bharata and our gauge-year there have elapsed 
3479 years. The year 4132 before the gauge-year is 
the epoch of the JcaUk&la, and the year 3479 before the 
gauge-year is the epoch of the .Pdriduva/cdla. 

The Bandas have an era called Kdlayavana, regard- tu> era 
ing which I have not been able to obtain full infor- KaUy ' iV * n 4 
mation. They place its epoch in the end of the last 
dvdparayuga. The here-mentioned Yavana (J.MN) 
severely oppressed both their country and their religion. 

To date by the here-mentioned eras requires in any 
case vast n umbers, since their epochs go back to a most 
remote antiquity. For this reason people have given 
up using them, and have adopted instead the eras 
of— 

(1.) Harsha. 

(2.) Vihram.dditya. 

(3.) &aka. 

(4.) Valablm, and 

( 5 .) Gupta.. 

The Hindus believe regarding Sri Harsha that he BwoNrt 
used to examine the .soil in order to see wliat of hidden 
treasures was in its interior, as far down as the seventh 
earth’; that, in fact, he found such treasures ; and that, 
in consequence, he could dispense, with oppressing liis 
subjects (by taxes, &e.) His era is used in Mathura and 
the country of Kanoj. Between Sri Harsha and Vikra- 
m&ditya there is an interval of 400 years, as I have been 
told by some of the inhabitants bf that region. How¬ 
ever, in the Kashmirian calendar I have read that Sri 
Harsha was 664 years later than VikramMitya. In 
face of this discrepancy I am in perfect uncertainty, 
which to the present moment has not yet been cleared 
up by any trustworthy information. 

Those who- use the era of Vikramklitya live in the l arfm . 
southern and western parts of India. It is used in the ’ 3t " 

following way: 342 are multiplied by 3. which gives 
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the product 1026. To this number you add the years 
which have elapsed of the current skasUyabda or sexa¬ 
gesimal scvjjivatsava. and fche sum is the corresponding 
year of the era of Vikrainaditya. In the book Srud- 
hava by Mahadeva I find as his name CmkiaMfa. 

As regards this method of calculation, we must first 
say that it is rather awkward and unnatural, for if they 
began with 1026 as the basis of the calculation, as they 
begin-—without any apparent necessity—with 342, this 
would serve the same purpose. And, secondly, admit¬ 
ting that the method is correct as long as there is only 
otic shctshtycobdct in the date, how are we to reckon if 
there is a number of tfiashtyabdas ? 

The epoch of the era of Saka or S&kakala falls 135 
years later than that of Vikramaditya. The here-men¬ 
tioned Saka tyrannised over their country between the 
river Sindh and the ocean, after he had made Arya- 
varta in the midst of this realm his dwelling-place. 
He interdicted the Hindus from considering and repre¬ 
senting themselves as anything but Sakas. Some main¬ 
tain that he was a Sitdra from the city of Almunsftra; 
others maintain that he was not a Hindu at all, and that 
he had come to India from the west. The Hindus had 
much to suffer from him, till at last they received help 
from the east, when Vikramaditya marched against him, 
put him to flight and killed him in the region of Ha air, 
between MuMn and the castle of Lcml, How this date 
became famous, as people rejoiced in the new3 of the 
death of the tyrant, and was vised as the epoch of an 
era, especially by the astronomers. They honour the 
conqueror by adding Sri to his name, so as to say Sri 
Vikramfiditya. Since there is a long interval between 
the era which is called the era of Vikramaditya (v„ 
p. 5) and the killing of Saka, we think that that Vik- 
ramfiditya from whom the era has got its name is not 
identical with that cue who killed Saka, but only a 
namesake of his. 


■ 
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The era of Vaiabha is called so from Vaiabha, the ruler rcm^ 
of the town Yalabhi',, nearly 30 yojanas south of Anhil- 
vara. The epoch of this era falls 241 years later than 1^ 

it in this way* 


A: 


■ 


the epoch of the $aka era People use 
They first put down the year of the Sakakala, and 
then subtract from it the cube of 6 and the square of 
5 (216 -f 25 = 241). The remainder is the year of the 
Vaiabha era. The history of Yalabha is given in its 
proper place (cf. cliap. xvil) 

As regards the Guptakala, people say that the Guptas 
were wicked powerful people, and that when they 
ceased to exist this date was used as the epoch of an 
It seems that Vaiabha was the last of them, be- 




era. 


cause the epoch of the era of the Guptas faihv like 
that of the Vaiabha era, 241 years later than the Saka- 


iklla. 


The era of the astronomers begins 587 years later than Era*: 

" J . narr., 


>-<f tUe 

the Sakak&la. On this era is based the canon Khanda- rnQrBn 
khddydka by Brahmagupta, which, among Muhammadans 
is known as Al-arkaniL 

Now, the year 400 of Tazdajird, which we have compamon 
chosen as a gauge, corresponds to the following 


of the Indian eras :~ 


oUheepochs 

years of the In¬ 
dian eras 


IS 


(1) To the year 1488 of the era of Sri Ilarsha, 

(2) To the year 1088 of the era of Vikrainaditya, 

(3) To the year 953 of the Sakakala, 

To the year 712 of the Vaiabha era, which 

identical with the Guptakala, 

To the year 366 of the era of the canon Ehanda- 
Ichdclyaka , 

To the year 326 of the era of the canon Pafica- 
siddlulntiM by Varfihamihira, 

To the year 132 of the era of the canon Kara - 
nasdra; and 

To the year 65 of the era of the canon Karana- 
tilaka. 


with the 
fcesVyew, 


( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

n 


(7) 

( 8 ) 
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The eras of the here-mentioned canoTies are such as 
the authors of them considered the most suitable to be 
used as cardinal points in astronomical and other cal¬ 
culations, whence calculation may conveniently extend 
forward or backward Perhaps the epochs of these eras 
fall within the time when the authors in question them¬ 
selves lived, but it is also possible that they fall within 
a time anterior to thei: 4 lifetime. 

onthopopu. Common people in India date by the years of a ce%~ 
of'aaufigfby tennhim, which they call samvatsara. If a centennivm 
StrSamI is finished, they drop it, and simply begin to date by a 
new one. This era is called lokdk&la, ie. the era r? 
the nation at large. But of this era people give such 
totally different accounts, that I have no means of 
making out the truth. In a similar manner they 
also differ among themselves regarding the beginning 
of the year. On the latter subject I shall communicate 
what I have heard myself, hoping meanwhile that one 
day we shall be able to discover a rule in this apparent 
confusion. 

Different Those who use the Saka era, the astronomers, begin 

aulTye^ 8 . y ear w ^h the month Oaitra, whilst the inhabitants 

of Kanlr, which is conterminous with Kashmir, begin 
it with the month Bhadrapada. The same people count 
our gauge-year (400 Yazdajird) as the eighty-fourth 
year of an era of theirs. 

All the people who inhabit the country between 
Bardari and Marigala begin the year with the month 
K&rttika, and they count the gauge-year as the noth 
year^f an era of theirs. The author of the Kashmirian 
calendar maintains that the latter 'year corresponds to 
the sixth year of a new cenUnnhm , and this, indeed, is 
the usage of the people of Kashmir. 

The people living in the country Nlrahara, behind 
Marigala, as far as the utmost frontiers of Takeshar and 
Loh&var, begin the year with the month M&rga&rsha, 
and reckon our gauge-year as the 108th year of their 
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era* The people of Lanhaga, i.e . Lamgb&tl, follow their 
example. I have been told by neople of Multan that 
this system is peculiar to the people of Sindh and 
Ivanoj, and that they used to begin the year with the 
new moon of M&rg&i&rsha, but that the people of Multan 
only a few years ago had given up this system, and 
had adopted the system of the people of Kashmir, and 
followed their example in beginning the year with the 
new moon of Caifcra. 

I have already before excused myself on account of popular 
the imperfection of the information given in this chap- da^'L 
ter. For we cannot offer a strictly scientific account of the Hindus, • 
the eras to which it is devoted, simply because in them $^*3^ 
we have to reckon with periods of time far exceeding a 011 ' 
eentennium, (and because all tradition of events farther 
back than a hundred years is confused (v. p. 8).) So 
I have myself seen the roundabout way in which they 
compute the year of the destruction of Soman&th in the 
year of the Hijra 416, or 947 Sakakala. First, they 
write down the number 242, then under it 606, then 
under ibis 99. The sum of these numbers is 947, or the 
year of the ^akakMa. 

Now I am inclined to think that the 242 years have 
elapsed before the beginning of their centennial system, 
and that they have adopted the latter together with 
the ■Guptak&la ; further, that the number 606 represents 
complete samvaUaras or centennials, each of which they Pag* 20;. 
must reckon as 101 years; lastly, that the 99 years 
represent that time which has elapsed of the current 
eentennium. 

That this, indeed, is the nature of the calculation is 
confirmed-by a leaf of a canon composed by Burlabha 
of Multan, which I have found by chance. Here the 
author says *. “ First write 848 and add to it the laukika- 
k&la, i.e . the era, of the people, and the sum is the 
Sakakala.” 

If we write first the year of the SakaMla correspond- 
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mg to our gauge-year, viz, 95 3> subtract 848 from 
it, the remainder, 105, is the year of the laukika-kdla, 
whilst the destruction of JtomjiSathj falls in the ninety- 
eighth year of the centennium, or kmbika-h'ilo,. 

Durlabha says, besides, that the year begins with the 
month Marga&raha, but thatth^ astronomers of Multan 
begin it with Caitra. 

■ Origin of the The Hindus had kings residing in Kabul, Turks who 

were said to be of Tibetan origin. The first, of them, 
Kami. j jarhatakin, came into the country and entered a cave 

in Kabul, which none could enter except by creeping 
on hands and knees. The cave had water, and besides 
he deposited there victuals for a certain number of 
days. It is still known in our time, and is called Far, 
People who consider the name of Barhatakin as a good 
omen enter the cave and bring out some of its water 
with great trouble. 

Certain troops of , peasants were working before the 
door of the cave. Tricks of this kind can only be 
carried out and become notorious, if their author has 
made a secret arrangement with somebody else — in 
fact, with confederates. Now These had induced per¬ 
sons to work there continually day and night in turns, 
so that the place was never empty of people. 

Some days after he had entered the cave, he began 
to creep out of is.in the presence of the people, who 
looked on'him as a new-born baby. He wove Turkish 
dress, a short tunic open in front, a high hat, boots and 
arms. Now people honoured him as a being of mira¬ 
culous origin, who had been destined to be king, and in 
fact lie brought those countries under his sway and 
ruled them under the title of a sk&hiyd of K&bul. 
-The rule remained among his descendants for gene¬ 
rations, the number of which is said to be about 
sixty. 

Unfortunately the Hindus do not pay much attention 
t-o the historical order of things, they are very careless 
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in relating the chronological succession of their kings, 
and when they are pressed for information and are 
at a loss, not knowing what to say, they invariably 
take to tale-telling. But for this, we should com¬ 
municate to the reader the traditions which we have 
received from some people among them. I have 
been told that the pedigree of this royal family, 
written on silk, exists in the fortress Nagwrkot, 
and I much desired to make myself acquainted 
with it, but the thing was impossible for various 
reasons. 

One of this series of kings was Kanik, the same who 
is said to have built the vihdra (Buddhistic monastery) 
of Xhirusb&var. It is called, after him, KcmiJc-caitya. 
People relate that the king of Kanoj had presented to 
him, among other gifts, a gorgeous and most singular 
piece of cloth. Now Kanik wanted to have dresses 
made out of it for himself, but his tailor had not the 
courage to make them, for he said, “ There is (in the 
embroidery) the figure of a human foot, and whatever 
trouble I may take, the foot will always lie between the 
shoulders.” And that means the same as we have 
already mentioned in the story of Bali, the son. of 
Virocana (ie. a sign of subjugation, of. i. p. 397). Now 
Kanik felt convinced that the ruler of Kanoj had 
thereby intended to vilify and disgrace him, and in 
hot haste he set out with his troops marching against 
him. 

When the rdi heard this, ho was greatly perplexed, 
for he liar] no power to resist Kanik. Therefore he 
consulted his Vazir, and the latter said, “ You have 
roused a man who was quiet before, and have done un¬ 
becoming things. Now cut off my nose and lips, let 
me be mutilated, that I may find a cunning device; for 
tffere is no possibility of an open resistance.” The rdi 
did with him as he had proposed, and then he went off 
to the frontiers of the realm. 
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There he was found by the' hostile army, was recog¬ 
nised and brought before Kanik, who asked what was 
the matter with him. The Yazir- said, "I tried to 
dissuade Mm from opposing you, and sincerely advised 
him to be obedient to you. He, however, conceived a 
suspicion against me and ordered me to be mutilated. 
Since then he has gone, of his own accord, to a place 
which a man can only reach by a very long journey 
when he marches on the highroad, but which he may 
easily reach by undergoing the trouble of crossing an 
intervening desert, supposing that he can carry with 
himself water for so and.so many days.” Thereupon 
Kapik answered: “ The latter is easily done/' He 
ordered water to be carried along, and engaged the 
Yazir to show him the road. The Yazir marched be¬ 
fore, the king and led him into a boundless' desert. 
After the number of days had elapsed-and the foad did 
not come to au end, the king asked the Yazir what was 
now to be done. Then the Yazir said, u No blame 
attaches to me that I tried to save my master and to 
destroy his enemy. The nearest road leading out of 
this desert is that on which you have come. How do 
with me as you like, for none will leave this desert, 
alive.” 

Then Kanik got on his horse and rode round a de¬ 
pression in the soil. In the centre of it he thrust his 
spear into the earth, and lo! water poured from it in 
sufficient quantity for the army to drink/from and to 
draw from for the march back. Upon this the Yazir 
said, “I had not directed my cunning scheme against 
powerful angels, hut against feeble men. As things 
stand thus, accept my intercession for the prince, my 
benefactor, and pardon him.” Kanik- answered, “ I 
march back from this place. Thy wish is granted to 
thee. Thy master has already received what is due to 
him.” Kanik returned out of the desert, and the Vazir 
went back to his master, the rdt of Kanoj. There he 
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found that on the same day when Eanik had thrust 
his spear''into the earth, both the hands and feet had 
fallen off the body of the rdt 

The last king of this race was Lagdh%rtfb&n } jmd his Endorse 
Vazlr was “Kallar, a Brahman, The latter had been for- and * 
tunate, in so far as he had found by accident hidden Brahman 
treasures, which gave him much influence and power. dynufM ' 
In consequence, the last king of this Tibetan house, 
after it had held the royal power for so long a period, 
let it by degrees slip from his hands. Besides, Laga- 
tilrmfui had bad manners and a worse behaviour, on 
account of which people complained of him greatly 
to the Vazlr. Now the Vazlr put . him in chains and 
imprisoned him. for correction, but then he himself 
found ruling sweet, his riches enabled'him to carry out 
his plans, and so lie occupied the royal throne. After 
him ruled the Brahman, kings S&mand (Saraanta), 

KamaKl, Bhtm (BMma), Jaipal (Jayap&la), Ananda- 
p&la, Tarojanapaia (Trilocanapala). The latter was 
killed A H. 412 (a.d. 1021), and his son Bhlmapala five 
years later (a,I). 1026).- 

This Hindu Sh&hiya dynasty is now extinct, and of 
the whole house there is no longer the slightest rem¬ 
nant in existence. We must say that, in all their 
grandeur, they never slackened in the . ardent desire of 
doing that which is good and right, that they were men 
of noble sentiment and noble bearing. I admire the 
following passage in a letter of Auandap&la, which he 
wrote to the prince MahmCld, when the relations be¬ 
tween them were already strained to the utmost; “ I 
have learned that the Turks have rebelled against you 
and are spreading in Khuras&n. If you wish, I shall 
come to you with 5000 horsemen, 10,000 foot-soldiers, 
and 100 elephants, or, if you wish, I shall send you 
my son with double the number. In acting thus, I 
do hot speculate on the impression which this will 
make on you. I have been conquered by 1/0%, and 
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therefore I do not wish that another man should 
conquer you." 

The same prince cherished the bitterest hatred against 
the Muhammadans from the time when his son was 
made a prisoner, whilst his son Tarojanaphla (T' ilooa- 
napflla) was the very opposite of his father. 
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KALPA 


HOW MANY STAR-CYCLES THERE ARE BOTH IN A 
AND IN A “ CAT UR YOGA.” 


It is one of the conditions of a kalpa that in it the 
•planets, with their apsides and nodes, must unite in 
o“ of Aries, i.e. in the point of the vernal equinox. 
Therefore each planet makes within a Jcalpa a certain 
number of complete revolutions or cycles. 

These star-cycles as known through the canon of Thotmdi- 
AlfazM and Ya'khb Ibn Tarik, were derived from a 2 u?«m<i W * 
Hindu who came to Bagdad us a member of the politi Ib “ 
cal mission which Sindh sent to the Khalif Almansdr, 

A.a 154 (=a.d. 771). If we compare these secondary 
statements with the primary statements of the Hindus, 
we discover discrepancies, the cause of which is not 
known to me. Is their origin due to the translation of 
Alfaz&ri and Ya'kub ? or to the, dictation of that 
Hindu ? or to the fact that afterwards these computa¬ 
tions have been corrected by Brahmagupta, or some one 
else ? For, certainly, any scholar who becomes aware 
of mistakes in astronomical computations and takes an 
interest in the subject, will endeavour to correct them, Muiiammai 
as, e.g. Muhammad Ibn Isaak of Sarakhs has done. Samkhs. 
For he had discovered in the computati 


of Saturn a 

falling back behind real time (he., that Saturn, accord¬ 
ing to this computation, revolved slower than it did in 
reality). Now he assiduously studied the subject, till 
at last he was convinced that his fault did not originate 
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from the equation (ie. from the correction of the places 
of the stars, the computation of their mean places). 
Then he added to the cycles of Saturn one cycle more, 
and compared his calculation with the actual motion of 
the planet, till at last he found the calculation of the 
cycles completely to agree with astronomical observa¬ 
tion. In accordance with this correction he states the 
star-cycles in. his canon . 

Brahmagupta relates different theory regarding the 
cycles of the apsides and nodes of the moon, on the 
authority of Aryabhata. We quote this from Brah- 
m agiipta, for we could not read it in the original work 
of Aryabhata, but only in a quotation, in the work of 
Brahmagupta. 

The following table contains all these traditions, which 
will facilitate the study of them, if God will! 


The planets. 


Sun 


( Brahmagupta . 
The translation 
a of AlfaztU t . 
Aryabhata < . 

The anomalistic 
\ revolution of 
I the moon ac- 
| cording to 
V Brahmagupta 


Mars . ... 

Mercury 
Jupiter . 

Venue . 

Brahmagupta 
The translation 
of Aifazhri . 
The correction 
of Alsarakhs'i 


Number of their j 
revolutions in a 
Kalpa. 

Number of the 
revolutions of 
their apsides. 

4,320,000,000 | 

480 

§ 

>• 488,105,858 

488,219,000 

8 

tn 


:57.^5<mA42 

tC 

tn 


2,296,828,522 

292 

1 7,93^998,984 

332 

855 

364,226,455 

7,022,389,492 

f >53 

146,567.298 


146,569,284; 

; j 

146,569,238 

I } 4 t 

II 


Number of the re¬ 
volutions of their 
nodes, 


Has no node. 
232,311,168 
232,31:2,138 


The fixed stars 


232,316,000 
The anomalistic 
revolution of the 
moon is here 
treated as if it 
were the apsis, 
being the differ¬ 
ence between the 
motion of the 
moon and that 
of the apsis, 
the notes.) 

267 

f 1 

P 

893 


(See 


SS-t 


120,000 according to tlie translation of 

Aifazttrt 
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The computation of these cycles rests on the mean cycles of 
motion of the planets. As a caturyuga is, according to 
Brahmagupta, the one-thousandth part of a kalpci, we 
have only to .divide these cycles by 1000, and the 
quotient is the number of the star-cycles in one ecdur- 
yuga. 

Likewise, if we divide the cycles of the table by 
10,000, the quotient is the number of the star-cycles in 
a kaliyuga , for this is one-tenth of a caturyuga . The 
fractions which may occur in those quotients are raised 
to wholes, to caturyugas or kaliyugas , by "being multi¬ 
plied by a number equal to the denominator of the 
fraction. 

. The following table represents the star-cycles speci¬ 
ally in a caturyuga and Jcaliyuga, not those in a man- 
vantara , Although the manvantams are nothing but 
multiplications of whole caturyugas , still it is difficult 
to reckon with .them on account of the sarhdhi which 
is attached both to the beginning and to the end of 


them. 


mo names «,f the planet# 


Sun 

His apsis . 
Moon . 


S>.2j J Brahmagupta 
X b- f Aryabhata / . 

Her anomalistic revolution 
/ Brahmagupta 
) The translation of 
j A Alfa/Aii 
( Aryabhata 


W § 


Mars 
His apsis 
IIis node 
Mercury 
His apsis 
His node 
Jupiter 
His, apsis 
ilis node 


Their revolutions] 

Their revolutions 

in ft Caturyuga. 

in a Kaliyuga. 

4,320.000 

0J|?- 

57 . 753 . 3 °° 

488,10511,”- 

488,219 

57,263,19^ 

232,3X1^ 

432,000 

, 5 i 775 » 33 P 

48 , 8 ioJJ 5 S 

48,821* 

5,726, 5 T 9 SSi/) 

23 i 33 WV 


2 3 j 2 3 I rl!r? 

232,316 

23,2311 

2,296, 

.229,682^# 

°VvV 

Qrrllta 

OftVv 

. H» 93 ^ 99 8 lil 

h 793 ^ 99 Hw 

° 5 fli)Tr 

°-‘/A 

OursV 

°rf oLv 

364,226^* 

36,422^ JJ-J 

0 


°rS(i vt 
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The named of the planets. 

Their revolutions 
in a Caturyuga. 

Venus .... 

Her apsis 

Her node 

Saturn. . ... 

His apsis 

His node 

c* ( The translation of 
3 ) AlfazA.il 

'■ The correction of 
™ ( AlsaraUmi . 

The fixed stars . 

, 7,022, 389 l|?- 
oAn/V 

°ToVtf 

14615671^0 

Ojtity 

o-A* e * 
■146,569 2 th 

146,569^4^ 

120 


Their revolutions 
in a Kaliyugn. 


7 «M 3 «Wtt 

Oxf t inr 

OtIIw 
14 ? 6 S' 1 

&ri$rv 

ihXhk- 

* 4>65 bjal 


r 4 , <> 5 6 s 


After we have stated how many of the star-cycles of 
a half a fall in a caturyuga and in a kediyuga , according 
to Brahmagupta, we shall now derive from the number 
of star-cycles of a caturyuga according to Pulisa the 
number of star-cycles of a kalpa, first reckoning a 
half a = iooo caturyugas, and, secondly, reckoning it as 
1008 crdUryugas . These numbers are contained in the 
following table? 

The Tuga$ according to Putina. 


The names of the 
S planets. 


Sim . , 

Moon . . 

Her apsis 
Her node 
Mars . , 

Mercury . 

J upiter . 
Venus 
Saturn , 


Number of 
their revolu¬ 
tions in a 
Caturyuga. 


4/420,000 
57 . 753,336 
488,219 
232,226 
2,296,824 
17,937,000 
364,220 
7,022,388 
146,564 


Number of their 
revolutions in a 
Kalpa of 
xooo Caturyuga*. 


4,320,000,000 

57.7533:/'.°°° 

488,219,000 
232,226,000 
2,296,824,000 
17 M7 >000,000 
364,220,000 
7,022,388,000 
146,564,000 


Number of their 
revolutions in a 
Knips'- of 
i6o? Caturyuga*. 


4^^,560,00° 

58,215,36^688 

492 , 124,752 

234,083,868 

18,080,496,000 

367,133.76° 

7,078,567,104 

147.736,512 


Tr»usforma- We meet in this context with a curious civcutnstanee. 
word'^rya- Evidently Alfazuil and Ya'kub sometimes heard from 
among the their Hindu master expressions to this effect, that his 
calculation of the star-cycles was that of the great. Sid- 
dhdnta, whilst Aryabhata, reckoned with one-thousandth 
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part of it. They apparently did not understand him 
properly, and imagined that Aryabhata (Arab. drjaUiad) 
meant a thousandth part. The Hindus pronounce the 
d of this word something between a d and an r. So 
the consonant became changed to an r, and people wrote 
drjabhar. Afterwards it was still more mutilated, the 
first r being changed to a z, and so people wrote dzja- 
bhar. If the word in this garb wanders back to the 
Hindus, they will not recognise it. 

Further, Abfi-alhasan of Ai’ahwaz mentions the levo- star-rabies 

, ‘ 4 . according t.o 

muons of the planets in the nears of al-ar?aohar. lA m Aba-aiwu 
caturyiigas. I shall represent them m the table such 
as I have found them, for I guess that they are directly 
derived, from the dictation of that Hindu, Possibly, 
therefore, they give us the theory of Aryabhata. Some 
of these numbers agree with the star-cycles in a catur- 
yuga y which we have mentioned on the authority of 
Brahmagupta; others differ from them,, and agree with 
the theory of Pulisa; and a third class of numbers differs 
from those of both Brahmagupta and Pulisa, as the 
examination of the whole table will show. 


The names cT the 
planets. 

Their Yogas as parts 
of a Cnturyuga 
according to 
AbiVal^asim At ahwita. 

Sun .... 
Moon .... 
Her apsis . . 

Her node . . 
Mars .... 
Mercury . . . 

Jupiter . . . 

Venus .... 
Saturn . . . 

--- 

4,320,000 

57.753.336 

488,219 

232,226 

2,296,82$ 

17 , 937,020 

.304,234 

7,022,388 

146,564 
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CHAPTER LT. 

AN EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS “ ADKBiASA,” “ t T NA- 
rATRA,” AND THE “ AHARGANAS,” AS REPRESENTING 
’ ’ DIFFERENT SUMS OF DAYS. 

On the leap The months of the Hindus are lunar, their years solar; 
m(mtiK therefore their new years day must in each solar year 
fall bv so much earlier as the lunar year is shorter than 
the solar (roughly speaking, by eleven days). If this 
precession makes up one complete month, they act in 
the same way as the Jews, who make the year a leap 
year of thirteen months by reckoning the month Adar 
twice, and in a similar way to the heathen Arabs, who 
in a so-called annus procrastinationis postponed the 
new year's day, thereby extending the preceding year 
to the duration of thirteen months. 

The Hindus call the year in which a month is 
repeated in the common language malam&sa. Mala. 
means the dirt that clings to the hand. As such dirt 
is thrown away, thus the leap month is thrown away 
out of the calculation, and the number of the months 
of a year remains twelve. However, in the literature 
the leap month is called adhim&m. 

That month is repeated within which (it being con¬ 
sidered as a solar month) two lunar months finish* If 
the end of the lunar month coincides with the beginning 
of the solar month, if, in fact, the former ends before 
any part of the latter has elapsed, this month is re¬ 
peated/because the end of the lunar mouthy although 
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it has not yet run into the new solar month, still does 
no longer form part of the preceding month. 

If a month is repeated, the first time it has its 
ordinary name, whilst the second time they add before 
the name the word (herd to distinguish between them. 
If, eg. the month Ashftdha is repeated, the first is called 
Ashadha, the second Durdsh&dha. The first month is 
that which is disregarded in the calculation. The Hin¬ 
dus consider it as unlucky, and do not celebrate any of 
the festivals in it which they celebrate in the other 
months,, The most unlucky time in this month is that 
day on which the lunation reaches its end. 

The author of the Vishnu- Dharnut says: “ Can dr a 
( mdna ) is smaller than sdvtnia , i.e. the lunar year is 
smaller than the civil year, by six days, ie.4?wrdtra. 
tfna means decrease , deficiency. ■Saum is greater than 
mndret by eleven days, which gives in two years and 
seven months the supernumerary adhimdsa month. 
This whole month is unlucky, and nothing must be 
done in it.” 

This is a rough description of the matter. We shall 
now describe it accurately. 

The lunar year has 360 lunar days, the solar year has 
37 i/sV lunar days. This difference sums up to the 
thirty days of an adhimdsa in the course of 97$^rWV 
lunar days, i.e. in 32 months, or in 2 years, 8 months, 16 
days, jphes the fraction: lunar day, which is 

nearly = 5 minutes, 15 seconds. 

As the religious reason of this theory of intercala¬ 
tion the Hindus mention a passage of the Veda, which 
they have read to us, to the following tenor: “ If the 
day of conjunction, i.e. the first lunar day of the month, 
passes without the sun's marching from one zodiacal sign 
to the other, and if this takes place on the following 
day, the preceding month falls out of the calculation. 5 ' 

The meaning of this passage is not correct, and the 
fault must have risen with the man who recited and 
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translated the passage to me. For a mouth has thirty 
lunar days, and a twelfth part of the solar year has 
30ffr& lunar days. This fraction, reckoned in day- 
minutes, is equal to 55* 19" 22“* 30*". If we now, for 
example, suppose a conjunction or new moon to take 
place at 0° of a zodiacal sign, we add this fraction to 
the time of the conjunction, and thereby we find the 
times of the sun’s entering the signs successively. As 
now the difference between a lunar and a solar month 
is only a fraction of a day, the sun’s entering a now 
sign may naturally take place on any of the days of the 
month. It may even happen that the sun enters two 
consecutive signs on the same month-day (e-g. on the. 
second or third of two consecutive months). This is 
the case if in one month the sun enters a sign before 
4 1 40'' 37 lu '3o ly have elapsed of it; for the next follow¬ 
ing entering a sign falls later by 55 1 19“ 23“' 30'', and 
both these fractions (i.e. less than 4*40“ 37*" 30 iT y?f«s 
the last-mentioned fraction) added together are not 
sufficient to make up one complete day. ' Therefore 
the quotation from the Veda is not correct. 

I suppose, however, that it may have the following 
of‘tilo Vo.uo correct meaning:—If a month elapses in which the sun 

''parage, 0 'it* . 

does not march trom one sign to another, tins month. 13 
disregarded in the calculation. For if the sun enters 
a sign on the 29th of a month, when at least 4 1 40 11 37 iji 
3o iv have elapsed of it, this entering takes place before 
the beginning of the succeeding month, and therefore 
the latter month is without an entering of the sail into 
a new sign, because the next following entering falls on 
the first of the next but one or third month. If you 
compute the consecutive enterings, beginning with a 
conjunction taking place iri o° of a certain sign, you 
rage 2T 4 . find that in the thirty-third month the sun enters a new 
sign at 30 1 2o u of the twenty-ninth day, and that he 
enters the next following sign at 25 1 39 11 22 ih 3C iv of the 
first day of the thirty-filth month. 


Proposed 

‘explanation 
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les evident why this month, which 
is disregarded in the calculation, is considered as un¬ 
lucky, The reason is that the month misses just that 
moment which is particularly adapted to earn in it a 
heavenly reward, viz, the moment of the sun’s entering 
a new sign. 

As regards adhimdsa,, the word means the first month, 
for A'D means, beginning (ic. ddi). In the books of 
Ya kiib Ibn Tarik and of Alfazari this name is written 
padctmdsa. Pada (in the orig. P~DK) means end, and 
it is possible that the Hindus call the leap month by 
both names; but the reader must be aware that these 
two authors frequently misspell or disfigure the Indian 
words* and that there is no reliance on their tradition. 

I only mention this because Pulisa explains the latter 
of the trm months, which are called by the same name, 
as the supernumerary one. 

The month, as the time from one cop junction to the Kxplanation 
following, is one revolution of the moon, which revolves 
through the ecliptic, but in a course distant from that SoSiiana 
of the sun. This is the difference between the motions 
of. the two heavenly luminaries, whilst, the direction 
in. which they move is the same. If we subtract the 
revolutions of the sun, i.e. the solar cycles of a kalpa, 
from its lunar cycles, the remainder shows how many 
more lunar months a kalpa has than solar months. All 
mouths or clays which we reckon as parts of .whole 
kalpas we call here universal, and all months or days 
which we reckon as parts of a part of a Jcalpa, e.g. 
of a caturyvga, we call partial, for the purpose of sim¬ 
plifying the terminology,« 

The year has twelve solar months, and likewise uniter*#! 
twelve lunar months. The lunar year is complete with 
twelve months, whilst the solar year-, in consequence of 
the difference of the two year kinds, has, with the 
addition of the adhimdsa, thirteen months. Now evi¬ 
dently the difference between the universal solar and 
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lunar months is represented, by these supernumerary 
months, by which a single year is extended to thirteen 
months. These, therefore, are the universal adkimdsa 
months. 

The universal solar months of a halpa. are 51,840, 
000,000; the universal lunar months of a halpa are 
53433,300,000. The difference between them or the 
(uiJmndsa months is {,593,300,000. 

Multiplying each of these numbers by 30, we get 
days, viz. solar days of a halpa, 1,555,200,000.000; 
lunar days, 1,602,999,000,000; the days of the adkimdsa 
months, 47,799,000,000. 

In order to reduce these numbers to smaller ones 
we divide them by a common divisor, viz. 9,000,000. 
Thus we get as the sum of the days of the solar months 
172,8005 as the sum of the days of the lunar months, 
178,111; and as the sum of the days of the adhimdm- 
months, 5311. 

If we further divide the universal solar, civil, and 
lunar days of a halpcc, each kind of them separately, by 
the universal adkimdsa months, the quotient represents 
the number of days within which a whole adkimdsa 
month sums up, viz. in 976,Wr solar days, in ioo6sVx*r 
lunar days, and in 990/oWff civil days. 

This whole computation rests on the measures which 
Brahmagupta adopts regarding a halpa and the star- 
cycles in a halpa. 

According to the theory of Pulisa regarding the 
caturyuga , a co.turyuga has 51,840,000 solar months, 
53433>3o6 lunar months. 1,593,336 adhinutsa.' months^ 
Accordingly a catwryuga has 1,555,200,000 solar days, 
1,603,000,080 lunar days, 47,800,080 days of adkimdsa 
months. 

If we reduce the numbers of the months by the 
common divisor of 24, we get 2,160,000 solar months, 
2,226,380 lunar months, 66,389 adkimdsa months. If 
we divide the numbers of the day by the common 
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divisor of 720, we get 2,160,000 solar days, 2,226,389 
lunar days, 66,389 days of the adhimdsa months. If 
we, lastly, divide the universal solar, lunar, and civil 
days of a ccduryuga, each kind separately, by the uni¬ 
versal adhimdsa months of a caturyuga, the quotient 
represents the numbers of days within which a whole 
adhimdsa month sums up, viz. in 97^ffVsVu solar days, 
in 1006,^% lunar days, and,in 990&-£§4 civil days. 

These are the elements of the computation of the 
adkirndsa, which we have worked out for the benefit of 
the following investigations. 

Regarding the cause which necessitates the ilnar&tm, 
lit, the days of the decrease, we have to consider the fol- «*»<•*«• 


lowing 


It we have one year or a certain number of years, 
and reckon for each of them twelve months, we get the 
corresponding number of solar months, and by multi¬ 
plying the latter by 30, the corresponding number 
of solar days. It is evident that the number of the 
lunar months or days of the same period is the same, 
pins an increase which forms one or several adhimdsa 
months. If we reduce this increase to adhimdsa months 
due to the period of time in question, according to the 
relation between the universal solar months and the 
universal adhimdsa months, and add this to the months 
or days of the years in question, the sum represents the 
partial lunar days, ie. those which correspond to the 
given number of years. 

This, however, is not what is wanted. What we want 
is thts number of civil days of the given number of 
years which are less than the lunar-days ; for one civil 
day is greater than one lunar day. Therefore, in order 
to find that which is sought, we must subtract some¬ 
thing from the number of lunar days, and this element 
which .must he subtracted is called dnardtra. 

The una/rdlra of the partial lunar days stands in the 
same relation to the universal lunar day as the uni- 
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vevsal civil days are less than the universal lunar days. 
The universal lunar days of a halva are i ,602,999,000,000. 
This number is larger than the; number of universal 
civil days by 25,082,550,000, which, represents the uni¬ 
versal llnardtra. 

Both these numbers may be diminished by the com¬ 
mon divisor of 450,000. Thus we get 3,562,220 uni¬ 
versal lunar days, and 55,739 universal llnardtra days. 

According to Pulisa, a caiv.ryv.ga has 1,603,000,080 
lunar days, and 25,082,280 unardtm days. The com¬ 
mon divisor by which both numbers may be reduced 
is 360. Thus we get 4,452,778 lunar days and 69,673 
v/aardtra days. 

These are the rules for the computation of the una- 
rdtrd, which we shall hereafter want for the compu¬ 
tation of the ahargana. The word means sum of days; 
for dk means day , and argam, sum . 

YaTiitb Ibn Tetri k has made a mistake in the compu¬ 
tation of the solar days ; for he maintains that you get 
them by subtracting the solar cycles of a kcilpct from 
the civil days of a kalpa, ie. the universal civil days. 
But this is*not the case. We get the solar days by 
multiplying the solar cycles of a halva by 12, in order 
to reduce them to months, and the product by 30, iu 
order to reduce them to days, or by multiplying the 
number of cycles by 360. 

In the computation of the lunar days he has .first 
taken the right course, multiplying the lunar months 
of a kalpa by 30, but afterwards he again falls into a 
mistake in the computation of the days of the Unaratra. 
For he maintains that you get them by subtracting the 
solar days from the lunar days, whilst thp correct thing 
is to subtract the civil days from the lunar days. 
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cm THE CALCULATION OK “AH ARCANA IN' GENERAL, 

that is, the resolution ok years and months 

' INTO DAYS, AND, TICE VERSi,' THE COMPOSITION OF 
YEARS AND MONTHS OUT OK DAYS. 

The general method of resolution is as follows;—The 
complete years are multiplied by 12; to the product are 
added the months which have elapsed of the current, 
year, [and this sum is multiplied by 30 ;] to this product 
are added the days which have elapsed of the current 
month. The sum represents th a simrdhari/ana, i.e. the 
sum of the partial solar days. 

You write down the numbeY in two places. In the 
one place you multiply it by 5311, i.e. the number 
which represents the universal ctdhimdsa months. The 
product you divide by 172,800, ie, the number which 
represents the universal solar months. The quotient you 
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However, the reader must know that this comouta- 

vni.iuu i ¥ ^ 

for the 8ame tion applies to dates in winch there are only complete 

purpose. > ir • a •« . a z 

adkimasa and dnardtra days, without any fraction. If, 
therefore, a given number of. years commences with the 
beginning of a Jmlpa, or a caturyuga, or a kaliyuga , this 
computation is correct. But if the given years begin 
with some other time, it may by chance happen that 
this computation is correct, but possibly, too, it may 
result in proving the existence of adhimdm time, and in 
that case the computation -would not he correct. Also 
the reverse of these two eventualities may take place. 
However, if it is known with what particular moment 
in the Jcalpa, caturyuga, or kaliyuga a given number 
of years commences, we use a special method of com¬ 
putation, which we shall hereafter illustrate by some 
examples. 

Thornier We shall carry out this method for the bemn- 
tor rr j£ki-"‘ ning of the Indian year Sakak&la 953, the same -year 
twia 953. which we use as the gauge-year in all these computa¬ 
tions. 

First we compute the time from the beginning of 
the life of Brahman, according to the rules of Brahma¬ 
gupta. We have already mentioned that 6068 kalpas 
have elapsed before the present one. Multiplying this 
by the well-known number of the days of a kalpct 
(ii577>£)i6,450,000 civil days, vide, l p. 368), we get 
9,574.797.018,600,000 as the sum of the days of 6068 
kalpas. 

Dividing this number by 7, we get 5 as a remainder, 
and reckoning five days backwards from the Saturday 
which is the last day of the preceding Jcalpa, we get 
Tuesday as the first day of the life of Brahman. 

We have already mentioned the sum of the days of 
a caturyuga (1,577,916,450 days, v. i. p. 370), and have 
explained that a Icritayuga is equal to four-tenths of it, 
t-c. 631,166,580 days. A wanvantara has seventy-one 
tunes as much, ie. 112,032,067,950 days. .The days of 
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six mamantaras and their sa/thdki, consisting of seven 
kritayuga, are 676,610,573,760. If we divide this 
number by 7, we get a remainder of 2. Therefore the 
six manvantaras end with a Monday, and the seventh 
begins with a Tuesday. 

Of the seventh manvantara there have already elapsed 
twenty-seven caturyugas, i.e. 42,603.744,150 days. If 
we divide this number by 7, we get a remainder of 2. 
Therefore the twenty-eighth caturyuga begins with a 
Thursday. 

The days of the yugas which have elapsed of the 
present caturyUgd are 1420,124,805. The division by 
7 gives the remainder x. Therefore the Iccdiyuga begins 
with a Friday. 

Now, returning to our gauge-year, we remark that 
the years which have elapsed of the iealpa, up to that 
year are 1,972,948,132. Multiplying there by 12, we 
get as the number of their months 23,675,377,584. In 
the date which we have adopted as gauge-year there 
is no month, but only complete years; therefore we 
have nothing to add to this number. 

By multiplying this number, by 30 we get days, 
viz. 7x0,261,327,520. As there are no days in the 
normal date, we have'no days to add to this number. 
If, therefore, we had multiplied the number of years 
by 360, we should have gob the same result, viz. the 
partial solar days. 

Multiply this number by 5311 and divide the pro¬ 
duct by 172,800. The quotient is the number of the 
adhimdsa days, viz. 21,829,849,018]If, in multi¬ 
plying and dividing, we had used the months, we 
should have found the adhimdsa months, and, multi¬ 
plied by 30, they would be equal to the here-mentioned 
number of adhimdsa days. 

If we further add the adhimdsa days to the partial 
solar days, we get the sum of 732,091,176,538, i.e. the 
partial lunar days. Multiplying them by 55,739, and 
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ig the product by 3,562,220, we .get the partial 

Anardlra days, viz., 11,45 5,224,575 ns'su'iri 

This sura of days without the fraction is subtract¬ 
ed from the partial lunar days, and the remainder, 
720,635,951,963, represents the number of the civil 
days of our gauge-date. 

Dividing it by 7, we get as remainder 4, which 
means that the last of these nays is a Aednesday. 
Therefore the Indian year commences with a Thursday. 

If we further want to find the adhimdsa time, we 
divide the odhimAsa days by 30, and tho quotient is 
the number of the adhimdsas which have elapsed, viz. 
727,661,633,7^ a remainder of 28 days, 51 minutes, 
30 seconds, for the current year. This is the time 
which, has already elapsed of the adhimdsa month of 
the current year. To become a complete month, it 
only wants 1 day, 8 minutes, 30 seconds more, 
me same We have here used the solar and lunar days, the 
applies to a ((xliLvnidsii and vnardtfci days, to find a certain past 
w portion of a kalpa. We shall now do the same to find 
$X y the past portion of a caturguga, and we may use the 
same elements for the computation of a caturyuga. 
which we have used for that of a kalpa, for uoth 
methods lead to the same result, as long as we adhere 
to one and the same theory (eg. that of Brahmagupta), 
and do not mix up different chronological systems, and 
as long as each gugakdra and its bhdgabhdra, which we 
here mention together, correspond to each other in the 
two computations. 

The former term means a rmltiplicdtor in all kinds 
of calculations. In our (Arabic) astronomical hand¬ 
books, as well as those of the Persians, the word occurs 
in the form yuncdr. The second term means each 
divisor. It occurs in the astronomical handbooks in 
the form hahcdr. 

It would be useless if we were to exemplify this com¬ 
putation on a caturyuga according to the theory of Brah- 
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roaoTipta, as according to Mm a caturyuga is simply one- 
thousandth of a kalpa. We should only have to shorten 
the above-mentioned numbers by three ciphers, and m 
every other respect get the same results. Therefore we 
shall now give this computation according to the theory 

of Pulisa, which, though applying to the caturyuga, is 
similar to the method of computation used for a kalpa. 

According to Pulisa, in the moment of the beginning 
of the gauge-year, there have elapsed of the years of the 
caturyuga °3,244,t 32, which are equal to 1,167,887,520 
solar days. If we multiply the number of menus 
which corresponds to this number of days with the 
number of the adhimdsa months of a caturyuga or a 
corresponding multiplicator, and divide the product by 
the number of the solar months of a -"turyuga, or a 
corresponding divisor, we get as th'vWunber of adhi¬ 
mdsa months i,i 96 > 5 2 $t$mr& 

Further, the past 3,244/32 years of the caturyuga 
are 1,203,783,270 luuar days. Multiplying them by 
the number of the tinardtra days of a caturyuga, and 
dividing the product by the lunar days of a caturyuga , we 
get as the number of dnardtra days i 8 , 835 , 7 °°Bcfa%’»V 
Accordingly, the civil days which have elapsed since 
the beginning of the caturyuga are 1,184, 947 , 570 ; and 
this it was which we wanted to find. 

We shall here communicate a passage from the A siwtur^ 
Pulisa-tdddhdnta, describing a similar method of com- c „,nputatio, 
putation, for the purpose of rendering the whole subject; }‘uli w+ 
clearer to the mind of the reader, and fixing it ther^^ Aa ^‘- 
more thoroughly Pulisa says: “We hrst mark the 
Jcalpas which .have elapsed of the life of luahman 
before the present jcalpa, ix- 6068. We multiply this 
number by the number of the caturyugas of a kalpa*, 
ie. 1008. " Tims we get the product 6,116,544. This 
number we multiply-by the number of the yugcts of a 
caturyuga, ix- 4> ail( i product 24>4^6> I 7<5* I-bis 

number we multiply by the number of years of a yuga, 
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i,e. 1,080,000, and get the product 26,423,470,080,000. 

These are lire years which bare elapsed before the 
present, kaljia. 

We further multiply the latter number by 12, so as 
to get months, viz. 317,081,640,960,000. We write 
down this number in two different places. 

In the one place, we multiply it by the number of 
the adhimdsa months of a caturyuga, i.e. 1,593,336, <J t 
a corresponding number which has been mentioned in 
the preceding, and we divide the product by the num¬ 
ber of the solar months of a caturyuga, ie. 51,840,000. 
The quotient is the number of adhrmdsa months, viz. 

9,745,709,750,784- . . 

This number we add to the number written 111 the 
second place, and get the sum of 326,827,3 5®,740,7 <14, 
Multiplying this number by 30, we get the product 
9,804,820,521,323,520, viz. lunar days. 

This number is again written down in two different 
places. In the one place we multiply it by the dnardtm 
of a catv.njv.ga, i.c. the difference between civil and lunai 
days, and divide the product by the lunar days of a 
caturyuga,. Thus we get as quotient 153,4^6,869,240,3-0, 
i.e. unardtra days. 

We subtract this number from that one written 
in the second place, and we get as remainder 
9.651,403,652,083,200, ie. the days which have elapsed 
of the iife of Brahman before the present kalpa, 
or the days of 606S kalpas, each kalpa having 
1,590,541,142,400 days. Dividing this sum of days 
by 7, we get no remainder. This period of time ends 
with a Saturday, and the present kalpa commences 
with a Sunday. This shows that the beginning of the 
life of Brahman too was a Sunday. 

Of the current kalpa there have elapsed six manmn- 
,t 9 . tarns, each of 72 caluryugas, and each caturyuga of 
4.320,000 years. Therefore six manvantaras have 
1,866,240,000 years. This number we compute in the 
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same way as we have done in the preceding example. 
Thereby we find as the number of days of six complete 
manvantaras, 681,660,489,600. .Dividing this number 
by 7, we get as remainder 6. Therefore the elapsed 
manvantaras end with a Triday, and the seventh man- 
vmlara. begins with a Saturday. 

Of the current manvantara there have elapsed 27 
caturyugas, which, according to the preceding method 
of computation, represent the number of 42,603,780,600 
days. The twenty-seventh caturyuga ends with a 
Monday, and the twenty-eighth begins with a Tues¬ 
day. 

Of the current caturyuga there have elapsed three 
yugcis, or 3,240,000 years. These represent, according 
to the preceding method of computation, the number 
of 1,183,438,350 days. Therefore these three yagas 
end with a Thursday, and kaliyuga commences vita a 
Friday. 

Accordingly, the sum of days which have elapsed 
of the kal'pa is 725,447,708,550, and the sum of days 
which have elapsed between the beginning of the life 
of Brahman and the beginning of the present kaliyuga 

is 9,652429,099,791750. A ■ 

To judge from the quotations from Ary aohata, as we 
have not seen a book of his, he seems to reckon in the 
following manner :—• 

The sum of days of a caturyuga is 1,577,917,500. 
The time between the beginning of the kdlpa and the 
beginning of the kaliyuga is 7 2 5>447.570.625 days. 
The time between the beginning of the kalpa and our 
gauge-date is 725,449.079.845- The number of days 
which have elapsed of the life of Brahman before the 
present kalpa is 9,65i,4 OI .Si7420,ooo. 

This is the correct method for the resolution of years 
into days, and all other measures of time are to be 
treated in accordance with this. 

"We have already pointed out (on p, 26) a mistake 
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of Ya'kfib Ibn Tarik in the calculation of the universal 
solar and iXnar&tra, days. As he translated from the 
Indian language a calculation the reasons of which he 
did not understand, it would have been his duty to 
examine it, and to check the various numbers of it one 
by the other. He' mentions in his book also the method 
of ahargana , ie. the resolution of years, but his. descrip¬ 
tion is not correct; for he says;— 

“ Multiply the months of the given number of years 
by the number of the adhim&sa mouths which have 
elapsed lip to the time in question, according to the 
well-known rules of adhim&sa. Divide the product 
by the solar months. The quotient is the number of 
complete adhim&sa months plus its fractions which 
have elapsed up to the date in question.” 

The mistake is here so evident that even a copyist 
would notice it; how much more a mathematician who 
makes a computation according to this method; for he 
multiplies by the partial adMm&scb instead of the 
universal. 

Besides, Ya'Mb mentions in his book another and 
perfectly correct method of resolution, which is: this : 
“ When you have found the number of months of 
the years, multiply them by the number of the lunar 
months, and divide the product by the solar mouths. 
The quotient is the number of adhimdsa months toge¬ 
ther with the number of the months of the years in 
question. 

‘"This number you multiply by 30, and you add to 
the product the days which have elapsed of the current 
month. . The sain represents the lunar days. 

“ If, instead of this, the first number of months were 
multiplied by 30, and the past portion of the month 
were added to the product, the sum would represent 
the partial solar days ; and if this number were further 
computed according to the preceding method, we should 
get the adhimdsa days together with the solar days.” 
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The rationale of this calculation is the followingIf 
we multiply, as we have done, by the number of the ^ 
universal adhiui&sa months, and divide the product by 
the universal solar months, the quotient represents the 
portion of adhimdsa time by which we have multiplied. 

As, uow, the lunar months are the sum of solar and 
adhimdsa months, we multiply by them (the lunar 
months) and the division remains the same. The quo¬ 
tient is the sum of that number which is multiplied 
and that one which is sought for, i.e. the lunar days. 

We-have already mentioned in the preceding part 
that by multiplying the lunar days by the universal a***** 
tinardtra days, and by dividing the product by the 
universal lunar, days, we get the portion of dnardtra 
days which belongs to the number of lunar days in 
question. However, the civil days in a lealpa are less 
than the lunar days by the amount of the unardlra 
davs. Now the lunar days we have stand in the same 
relation to the lunar days vniwus their due portion. 01 
ilnardtrtx days as the whole number of .lunar days (of 
a Jcalpa) to the whole number of lunar days (of a kalpa) 
minus the complete number of 'dnardtva days (of a 
Jcalpa ); and the latter number are the tmiversttl civil 
days. If we, therefore, multiply the number of lunar 
days we have by the universal civil days, and divide 
the product by the universal lunar days, we get as 
quotient the number of civil days of the date in ques¬ 
tion, and that it was which we wanted to find. In¬ 
stead of multiplying by the whole sum of civil days 
(of a Jcalpa), we multiply bv 3,506,481, and instead of 
dividing by the whole number of lunar days (of a 
jcalpa), we divide by 3,562,220. 

The Hindus have still another method of calculation, ^^dor 
It is the following“ They multiply the elapsed years 
of the Jcalpa by 12, and add to the product the com¬ 
plete months which have elapsed of the current year. 

The sum they write down above the number 69,120, 
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and the number they get is subtracted from the num¬ 
ber written down in the middle place. The double of 
the remainder they divide by 65. Then the quotient 
represents the partial adhimdsa months. This number 
they add to that one which is written down in the 
uppermost place. They multiply the sum by 30, and 
add to the product the days which have elapsed of the 
current month. The sum represents the partial solar 
days. This number is written down in two different 
places, one under the other. They multiply the lower 
„ number by 11, and write the product under it. Then 
they divide it by 403,963, and add the quotient to the 
middle number. They divide the sum by 703, and 
the quotient represents the partial ilnardtra days. This 
number they subtract from the number written in the 
uppermost place, and' the remainder is the number of 
civil days which we want to find.” 

Expiration The rationale of this computation is the following:— 
method* er If we divide the universal solar months by the uni¬ 
versal adhimdsa months, we get as the measure of one 
adhimdsa month 32 -xVtA solar months. The double 
of this is 6StiWg- solar months. If we divide by this 
number the double of the months of the given years, the 
quotient is the number of the partial adhimdsas. How¬ 
ever, if we divide by wholes plus a fraction, and want 
to subtract from the number which is divided a certain 
portion, the remainder being divided by the wholes 
only, and the two subtracted portions being equal por¬ 
tions of the wholes to which they belong, the whole 
divisor stands in the same relation to its fraction as 
the divided number to the subtracted portion. 

If we make this computation for our gauge-year, we 
get the fraction of an( i dividing both num - 

bers by 1S, we get rriVo;. 

It would, also be possible liero to reckon by single 
adhimdsas instead of double ones, and i.u that case it 
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would not be necessary to double the remainder. Bub 
the inventor of this method seems to have preferred 
the reduplication in order to get. smaller numbers; for 
if rve reckon with single adhindSas, we get the fraction 
of -gf'llom which mtiy he reduced by 96 as a common 
divisor. Thereby we get 89 as the multiplicator, and 
5400 as the divisor. In this the inventor of the 
method has shown his sagacity, for the reason for his 
computation is the intention of getting partial lunar 
days and smaller multiplicators. 

His method {lx. Brahmagupta’s) for the computation 
,-,f the dnanUra (lavs is the following 


versa \ dnamtra days, we get as quotient 63 and 
fraction, which may be reduced by the common divisor rage 
450,00a Thus we get lunar days as the period 

of time within which one Anardim clay sums tip. If 
we change this. fraction into eleventh pqrts, we get v' f 
and a remainder of which, if. expressed in 

minutes, is equal to o' 59" 54 '" 

Since this fraction is very near to one whoK people 
have neglected it, and use, in a rough Way, instead. 
Therefore, according to the Hindus, one Anar&im day 
sums up in 63 i? or W lunar days. ' 

If We now multiply the number of uiicifutfci days, 
which corresponds to the number of lunar days by 
65*«•!«!, the product is less than that which we get by 
multiplying by 63}?. If we, therefore, want to divide 
the lunar days by »&*, on the supposition that the 
quotient is equal to the first number, a certain portion 
must be added to the lunar days, and this portion bo 
(the author of Pdisa-SiMhdnta) had not computed accu¬ 
rately, hut only approximatively. Tor if we multiply 
the universal 4 nwrdtm days by 703, we ge t the product 
j 7,633,032,650,000, which is more than eleven times the 
universal lunar days. And if we multiply the universal 
lunar days by u, we get the product 17 ,^>^20^^,000,000. 
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The difference between the two numbers is 43,650,000. 

Tf we divide by this number the product of eleven timea 
the universal lunar days, we get as quotient 403,963. 

This is the number used by the inventor of the 
method. If there wore not a small remainder beyond 
the last-mentioned quotient (403,963 4- a fraction), his 
method would. be perfectly correct. However, there 
remains a fraction of viVlrs or -f r , and this is the amount 
which is neglected. If he uses this divisor without the 
fraction, and divides by it the product of eleven times 1 
the partial lunar days, the quotient would be by so much 
larger as the dividendum has'increased. The other 
details of the calculation do not require comment- 

Because the• majority.of the Hindus, in reckoning 
their years, require the adhimdsa, they give the pre¬ 
ference to this method, and are particularly painstaking 
in describing the methods for the computation of the 
adhir.idsa , disregarding the methods for the compu¬ 
tation of the ihutrdtva days and the stun of tnc days 
(< .ihanjana ). One of their methods of finding the ad- 
Mindset for the years of a halpa or adtyryngcr, or kaliywm 
is this:— 

They write down the years in three different places. 
They multiply the upper number by 10, the middle by 
2481, and the lower by 7739. Then they divide the 
middle and lower numbers by 9600, and the quotient s 
are days for the middle number and mama for the 
lower number. 

The sum of these two quotients is added to the 
number in the upper place. The sum represents the 
number of the complete adhimdsa days which have 
elapsed, and the sum of that which remains in the 
other two places is the fraction of the current adhimdsa. 
Dividing the days by 30, they get months. 

YaTcub I bn Tflrik states this method quite correctly. 
We shall, as an example, carry out this computation for 
our gauge-year. The years of tlxQkalpa which haveelapsed 
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till the moment of the gauge-date- are .1,972,948,132. The latter 
W'e writedown this aum her in three different places, pimuothi 
Tire upper number wo multiply by ton, by which it K * ngw ’ y8 “- 
gets a cipher more at. the right side. The middle 
number we multiply by 2481 and get the product 
4,894,884,315,492. The lower number we multiply by 
7739, ami get the product 15,268.645,593,548, The 
latter two numbers we divide by 9600 ; thereby we get 
tor the middle number as quotient 509,883,782 and a 
remainder of 8292, and for the lower number a quo¬ 
tient of 1,390,483,915 and. a remainder of 9548. The 
sum of these two remainder.-' is 17,840. This fraction' 

(i.e. ’vriTo'-ff 0 ) is reckoned as one whole. Thereby tin 
sum of the numbers in all three places is raised to 
21,829,(849,018, i.e. adltimdm days, phis day of the 
current MMmdaa day (i.e. which is now in course of 
summing up). 

Reducing these days to months-, we get 727,661,633 
months and a remainder of twenty-eight days, which 
is called Sh-JJ-D. This is the interval between the 
beginning of the month Caitra, which is not omitted 
in the series of months, and the moment of the vernal 
equinox. 

.Furth -t-, adding the quotient which we have got for 
the middle number to the years of the kalpa, we ge;v 
the sum of .2,482,831,914. Dividing this number by 7, 
we get the remainder 3, Therefore the sun has, in the 
year in. question, entered Aries on a Tuesday. 

The two numbers which are used as multiplicators Espiannto-. v 
for the numbers in the middle and lower places are to Kmc' 
.be explained in the following manner:—- tho<1 ' 

Dividing the civil days of a fydpa by the solar cycles 
of a Mpa, wa get as quotient the number of days which 
compose a year, i.e. 365!;&£&&§{}§.' .'Reducing this 
fraction by. the common divisor of 450,000, we get 
3 6 5lr§o- The fraction may be further reduced by 
being divided by 3, but people leave it as it is, in order 
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that this fraction and the other fractions which occur 
in the further course of this computation, should lm e 
the same denominator. 

Dividing the universal Anardtrcc days by the soiar 
years otuMlpa, the quotient is the munber .ottaw^ra 
days which belong to a solar year, via. Sr&f&Tmupo 
days Reducing this fraction by the common divisor 
of 450,000.. we get SUM days. The fraction may fur¬ 
ther be reduced by being divided by 3- 

The .measures of solar and lunar years are about 300 
days, as are also the civil years of sun and moon, the 
one being a little larger, the other a little shorter. The 
one of these measures, the lunar year, is used in this 
computation, whilst the other measure, the solar 3 ear, 
is sought for. The sum of the two quotients (of the 
middle and lower number) is the difference between the 
two hinds of years. The upper number is multiplied by 
the sum of the complete days, and the middle and lower 
numbers are multiplied by each of the two fractions. 

If we want to abbreviate the computation, and do 
not, like the Hindus, wish to find the mean motions of 
sun and moon, we add the two multiplicators of the 
middle and lower numbers together. This gives the 
sum of 10,220. 

To this sum we add, for the upper place, the product 
of the divisor X 10'~ 96,000, and we get ’'stII 0 -. 
Reducing this fraction by the half, we get Wn/* 

In this chapter "(p. 27) we have already explained 
that by multiplying the days by 5311, ®nd dividing 
the product by’ 172,800, we get the number of the 
adhimthas. If we now multiply the number of years 
instead of the days, the product is - s Ik of the product 
which we should get when multiplying by the number 
ot : days. If we, therefore, want to have the same quotient 
whifih. we get by the first division, we must* divide by 
of the divisor by which we divided in the first case, 
vi;;, 480 (for 360 >< 480 — 172,800). 
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Similar to tins method is that one prescribed by 
Pulisa: “ Write down the number of the partial months 
in two different places. In the one place multiply 
it by iIII, and divide the product by 67,500. Sub¬ 
tract the quotient from the number in the other place, 
and divide the remainder by 32. The quotient is the 
number of th e adhimdsa months, and the fraction iti 
the quotient, it there is one, represents that part of an. 
adhimdsa month which is in course of formation. Mul¬ 
tiplying this amount by 30, and dividing the product 
by 32, the quotient represents the days and day-frac¬ 
tions of the current adhimdsa month.” 

The rationale of this method is the following:— 

If you divide the solar months of a caturyuga by the 
ddhvmdm months of a caturyuc/a, in accordance with the 
theory of Pulisa, you get as quotient If yon 

divide the months by this number, you get the com¬ 
plete adhimdsa months of the past portion of the catwr- 
yvga or Icalpa. Pulisa, however, wanted to divide by 
wholes alone, without any fractions. Therefore he had 
to subtract something ..from the dividendum, as has 
already been explained in a similar case (p. 36). We 
have found, hi applying the computation to our gauge- 
year, as the fraction, of the divisor, which may 

he reduced by being divided by 32. Thereby we get 

Till 

trr.hu O’. 

Pulisa has, in this calculation, reckoned by the solar- 
days into which a date is resolved, instead of by months. 
I'or he says: “Yon write this number of days in two 
. different places. In the one. place you multiply it by 
■ryj and divide the product by 4,050,000. The quo¬ 
tient you subtract from the number in the other 
place and .divide the remainder by 976. The quo¬ 
tient is the number of adMmdw months, days, and 
day-fractions.” 

Further he says : “ The reason of this is, that by 
dividing the days of a mtwryugn by the adkim&sfc 
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months, you get as quotient 976 days and a remainder 
of 104,064. The common divisor for this number and 
for the divisor isf 3S4. deducing the fraction thereby, 


we get 


,$71 
r,T)“3o,r(ny 


r s. 
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. sago from 

Pulisa, 


O" •iiuoutuvv v 

Here, however, I suspect either the copyist or the 
translator, for Pulisa was too good a scholar to commit 
similar blunders. The matter is this :-~ 

Those' days which are divided by th e adhimdsa 
months are of necessity solar days. The quotient con¬ 
tains wholes and fractions, as has been stated. both 
denominator and numerator have as common divisor the 
number 24. Eeducing the fraction thereby, we get 


4 .*3 ft A 

TWO 




jf we apply this rule to the months, and reduce 
the number of adhimdsa months to fractions, we get 
47,800,000 as denominator, A divisor common to both 
this denominator and its numerator is .16. Eeducing 
the fraction thereby, we get. f.tlvhxrg '' 

If we now multiply the number which Pulisa adopts 
as devisor by the just-mentioned common divisor, ie. 
384, we get the product 1,555,200,000, viz. solar days 
in & eaturyuget. Put it is quite impossible that this 
number should, in this part of the calculation, be 
used as a divisor. t If we want to base this method on 
the rules of Brahmagupta, dividing the universal solar 
months by the adhimdsa months, the result will be, 
according to the, method employed by. him, double the 
amount of th e. adhimdsa. 

Method far Further, a similar method may be used for the com- 
Stioi’oSo putation of the 4 nardlra days. 


" r “ 1 Write down the partial lunar days in two different 

places. In the one place, multiply the number by 
50,663, and divide the product by 3,562,220. Sub¬ 
tract the quotient from the number in the other, 
place, and divide the remainder by 63 without any 
fraction, 

#»4- in, the further very lengthy speculations of the 
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Hindus there is no use at all especially as they require 
the avccma,Le> the remainder of the partial timrdtra, 

•for the remainders which we get by the two divisions 
have two different denominators. 

He who is perfectly acquainted with the preceding how i 
rules of resolution will also he able to carry out the c^on^^, 
opposite function, the composition, if a certain amoivnt a certain 

„ 1 * , t . m %iven mim 

oi' past days oi a -kalpa or cdmrmtga be given, loberofdays 
make sure, 'however, we shall flow repeat the necessary ofthoajun* 


If we want to find the years, the days being given, 
the latter must necessarily he civil days, i.e. the differ¬ 
ence between the lunar days and the il-nardtra days. 
This difference {i.e. the civil days) stands in the same 
relation to their tinardtra as the difference between the 
•universal lunar days and the universal ilnar&lra days, 
viz.. 1,577,916,450,000, to the universal ilnardt-ra days. 
The latter number (i.e. 1,577,916,450,000) is represented 
by 3,506,481. If we multiply the given days by 5 5,739, 
and divide the product by 3,506,481, the quotient repre¬ 
sents the partial dnardtra days. Adding hereto the civil 
days, we get the number oi’ lunar days, viz. the sum of 
the partial solar and the partial adhimdm days. These 
lunar days stand in the same relation to the adhimdsa 
days which belong to them as the sum of the uni¬ 
versal solar and adhimdsa days, viz. 160,299.900,000, 
to the universal adhimdsa clays, which number 
160,299,900,000) is represented by the number 178,111. 

If you, further, multiply the partial lunar days by 
5311, and divide the product by 178,111, the quotient 
is, the number of the partial adhimdsa days. Subtract-' 
ing them from the lunar days, the remainder is the 
number of solar days. Thereupon you reduce the detys 
to months'by dividing them by 30, and the months to 
years by dividing them by 12. This is what vo want 
to find. 

the partial civil days which have elapsed up to 
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AvpUcation our gaugd-year .are 720,635,951,963. This number is 
totiSgaugo- given, and what we want to find is, how many Indian 
years and months are equal to this sum of days. 

First, we multiply the number by 55,739, and divide 
tho’producfc by 3,506481. The quotient, i- 11,455,224,575 
ilnardtra days. 

We add this number to the civil days. The sum is 
732,091,176,538 lunar days. We multiply them by 
5311, and divide the product by 178,111. The quotient 
is the number of adhimdm days, viz. 21,829,849,018. 

We subtract them from the lunar days and get 
the remainder of 710,261,327,520, ie. partial solar 
days. We divide these by 30 and get the quotient of 
23,675,377,584, i.e, solar months. .Dividing them by 
12, we get Indian years, viz. 1,972,948,132, the same 
number of years of which our gauge-date consists, as we 
have already mentioned in a previous passage. 

Yakilb Ibn Tank has a note to the same effect: 
R«ie <v>r ' “ Multiply the given civil days by the universal lunar 
days and divide the product by the universal civil 
Wijdbiim days. Write down the quotient in two different places. 
In the one place multiply the number by the universal 
adMmdsu days and divide the product by the universal 
lunar days. The quotient gives the adhitndsa- months.. 
Multiply them by 30 and subtract the product from 
the number in the other place. The remainder is the 
number of partial solar days. You fur the. reduce them 
to months and years.” 

The rationale of this calculation is the following:— 
pianaH,,n We have already mentioned that the given number of 
'uotb*d!” le * days are the difference between the lunar days and 
: their ilnardtra, as the universal civil days are the dif¬ 
ference between the universal lunar days aud their 
universal ilnardtra. These two measures stand in a 
rage^s, constant relation to each other. Therefore we get the 
partial lunar days which are marked in two different 
places, blow, these are equal to the sum of the solar 


: 




and adhimdsa days, as the general lunar days are equal 
to the sum of universal solar days and universal adhi¬ 
mdsa days. Therefore the partial and the universal 
adhimdsa days stand in the same relation to each other 
as the two numbers written in two different places, there 
being no difference., whether they both mean months 
or days. 

The following rule of Ya'kub for the computation of ^ t ^ 9 for 
the partial Unar&tm days by means of the partial ad/d- thocoi^u-^ 
mdsa months is found in all the manuscripts of his partial ana- 
book;— 

“The past adhimdsa, together with the fractions of the 
current adhimdsa, are multiplied by the universal dna- 
rdtm days, and the product is divided by the universal 
solar months. The quotient is added to the adhimdsa. 

The sum is the number of the past dnardtras.” 

This rule does not, as I think, show that its author criticism 
knew the subject thoroughly, nor that he had much 
confidence either i.u analogy or experiment. For the 
adhimdsa months which have passed of the caturyuga 
up to our gauge-date are, according to the theory of 
Pulisa, 1,196,52511^5-, Multiplying this number by 
the dnardtra of the caturyuga , we get the product 
30,011,600,068,426 Dividing this number by the 
solar months, we get the quotient 578,927. Adding 
this to the adhimdsa, we get the sum 1,775,452. And 
this is not what we wanted to find. On the contrary, 
the number of dnardtrci days is 18,835,700. Nor is 
the product of the multiplication of this number by 30 
that which we wanted to find. On the contrary, it 
is 53,263,560. Both numbers are far away from the 
truth. 
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ON THE AHARGANA, OR THE RESOLUTION OF YEARS INTO 
MONTHS, ACCORDING TO SPECIAL RULES WHICH ARE 
ADOPTED IN THE CALENDARS FOR CERTAIN DATES 
OP. MOMENTS OF TIME. 

Method of Not all the eras which .in the calendars are resolved 
SppiXfw 88 into days have epochs falling at such moments of time' 
dut&' a when just an adhimdsx or ilnardtra happens to he com¬ 
plete. Therefore the authors of the calendars require 
for the calculation of adhvmdm and ilnanUra certain 
numbers which either must be added or subtracted if 
the calculation is to proceed in good order. We shall 
communicate to the reader whatever of these rules we 
happened to learn by the study of their calendars or 
astronomical handbooks. 

hirst, we mention the rule of the Khaudakkddyaka, 
because this calendar is the best known of all, and pre¬ 
ferred by the astronomers to all others. 
t’o l Kinn f Branmagupta says: “ Take the year of the tiakakdla, 

'subtract therefrom 587, multiply the remainder by 12, 
and add to the product the complete months which have 
elapsed of the year in question. Multiply the sum by 
30, and add to the product the days which have elapsed 
of the current month. The sum represents the partial 
solar days. 

“ Write down this number in three different places. 
Add 5 both to the middle and lower numbers, and 
divide the lowest one by 14,945. Subtract, the quotient 




from the middle number, and disregard the remainder 
which you have got by the division. Divide the middle 
number by 976. The quotient is the number of com¬ 
plete adhim&m month's, and the remainder is that which 
has elapsed of the current adhimdsa month. 

“ Multiply these months by 30, and add the product 
to the upper number. The sum is the number of the 
partial lunar days. Let them stand in the upper place, 
and write the same number in the middle place. Mul¬ 
tiply it bv 11, and add thereto 497. Write this sum 
in the lower place. Then divide the sum by .111,573. 

Subtract the quotient from the middle number, and dis¬ 
regard the remainder (which you get by the division). 

Further, divide the middle number by 703, and the 
quotient represents the 1 1 mrtUrn days, the remainder 
the mamas. Subtract the 1Inardtra days from the upper 
number. The remainder is the number of civil days.” **8° 

This is the aharganci of the KhandakhMyaka. Divid¬ 
ing the number by 7, the remainder indicates the week¬ 
day on which the date in question falls. 

We exemplify this rule in the case of our gauge-year. Application 
The corresponding year of the bakakala is 953 * W e thod to ti^ 
subtract therefrom 587, and get the remainder 366. 

We multiply it by the product of 12 x 30, since the 
date is without months and days. The product is 
131,760, i.e, solar days. 

We Write down this number in three different places. 

We add 5 to the middle and lower numbers, whereby 
we get 131,765 in both places. We divide the lower 
number by 14,945. The quotient is 8, which we sub¬ 
tract from the middle number, and here we get the 
remainder 131,757. Then we disregard the remainder 
in which the division has resulted. 

Further, we divide the middle number by 976. The 
quotient 134 represents the number of months. There 
is besides a remainder of | «|. Multiplying the months 
by 30, we get the product 4020, which we add to the 
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solar days. Thereby we get: lunar days, viz. 135.780. 
We write down this number below the three numb ts, 
multiply it by u, and add 497 to the product. Thus 
we get, the sum.. 1,494,077. We write this number 
below the four numbers, and divide it, by 111,573. The 
quotient is 13, and the remainder, ie. 43,628, is dis¬ 
regarded. We subtract the quotient from the middle 
number. Thus we get the remainder, 1,494,064. We 
divide it by 703. The quotient is 2125, and the re¬ 
mainder, i.e. avama, is We subtract the quotient 

from the lunar days, and get the remainder 133,655. 
These are the civil days which we want to find. Divid¬ 
ing them by 7, we get, 4 as remainder. Therefore the 
1st of the month Caitra of the gauge-year falls on a 
Wednesday. 

The epoch of the era of Yazdajird precedes the epoch 
of this era (v. era nr. 5, p. 7) by 11,968 days. There¬ 
fore the sum of the days of the era of Yazdajird up to 
our gauge-date is 145,623 days. Dividing them by the 
Persian year and months, we get as the corresponding 
Persian date the year of Yazdajird 399, the 18th Isfan- 
ddrmadk. Before the adhimdsa month becomes com¬ 
plete with 30 days, there must still elapse five ghati, 
i.e, two hours. In consequence, the year is a leap year, 
and Caitra is the month which is reckoned twice in it. 

Mettrad of The following is the method of the canon or calendar 
M-arkand, according to a bad translation: “ If you 
want to know the Arkard, i.e. ahargana, take 90, mul¬ 
tiply it by 6, add to the product 8, and the years of 
the realm of Sindh, i.e. the time till the month Safar, 
A.H. x 17, which corresponds to the Caitra of the year 
109. Subtract therefrom 587, and the remainder re¬ 
presents the years of the Shaich. 

An easier method is the following: “Take the com¬ 
plete years of the A era Yazdagirdi, and subtract there¬ 
from 33. The remainder represents the years of the 
Shakh. Or you may also begin with the original ninety 
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years of the Arkand. Multiply them by 6, and add 14 
to the product. Add to the sum the years of the Aera 
Yazdajirdi, and subtract therefrom 587. The remainder 
represents the years of the Sheikh." 

I believe that the here-mentioned Shalch is identical critical 
with Saha. However, the result of this calculation does th ' 
not lead us to the &aka era, but to the &upta era, which metho<1 ’ 
here is resolved into days. If the author of the Arkand 
began with 90, multiplied them by 6 , added thereto 8, 
which would give 548, and did not change this number 
by an increase of years, the matter would come to ' he 
same result, and would be more easy and simple. 

The first of the month Safar, which the author of the 
latter method mentions, coincides with the eighth T umah 
of the year 103 of Yazdajird. Therefore he makes the Page*** 
month Caitra depend upon the new moon of Daimah. 
However, the Persian months have since that time been 
in advance of real time, because the day-quarters (after 
the 365 complete days) have no longer been inter¬ 
calated. According to the author, the era of the realm 
of Sindh which he mentions must precede the era of 
Yazdajird by six years. Accordingly, the years of 
this era for our gauge-year would be 4.05. These 
together with the years of the Arkand, with which the 
author begins, viz. 548, represent the sum of 953 years 
as the year of the &akakdla. By the subtraction of 
that amount which the author has mentioned, it is 
changed into the corresponding year of the Gupta- 
kdla. 

The other details of this method of resolution or 
ahargana are identical with those of the method of the 
Khamlahhddyaka , as we have described it. Sometimes 
you find in a manuscript such a reading as prescribes 
the division by 1000 instead of by 976, but this is' 
simply a mistake of the manuscripts, as such a method 
is without any foundation.. 

Next follows the method of Yijayanandin in his 
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Method of canon called Karancttilaha : u Take the years, of the 
Karanatl Sakakfda, subtract therefrom 888, multiply the re¬ 
mainder by 12, and add to the product the "complete 
months of the current year which have elapsed. Write 
down.the sum in two different places. Multiply the* 
one number by goo, add 661 to the product, and divide 
the sum by 29,282. The quotient represents adhim&sa 
months, Add it to the number in the second place, 
multiply the sum by 30, and add to the product the 
days which have elapsed of the current month. The 
sum represents the lunar days. Write down this num¬ 
ber in two different places. Multiply the one number 
by 3300, add to the product 64,106, divide the sum by 
210,902. The quotient represents the ilmardtra days, 
and the .remainder the avavias . Subtract the 'dnardtm 
days from the lunar days. The remainder is the aliar « 
gana , being reckoned from midnight as the beginning” 
Application We exemplify this method in the use of our gauge- 
method to year. We subtract from the corresponding year of the 
the^uige- < 3 a jkak&la (953) 888, and there remains 65. This num¬ 
ber of years is equal to 780 months. We write down 
this number in two different places. In the one place 
we multiply it by 900, add thereto 661, and divide the 
product by 29,282. The quotient gives 2 ' 3 §|| 1 | adhi- 
mdsa months. 

The multiplicator is 30. By being multiplied by it, 
the months are changed into days. The product, how¬ 
ever, is again multiplied by 30. The divisor is the pro¬ 
duct of the multiplication of 976 plus the following 
fraction by 30, the effect of which is that both numbers 
belong to the same kind (i.e. that both represent days). 
Further, we-add the resulting number of months to 
those months which we have previously found. By 
multiplying the sum by 30, we get the product of 
24,060 (read 24,090), i.e . lunar days. 

We write them down in two different places. The 
one number we multiply by 3300 and get the product 
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79,398,000 (read 79,497,000). Adding thereto 64,106 
(mad 60,601), we g w 
79,566,601). By dividin' 
quotient 376 (Visa#' 307) 
maunder of -1x11*1 \ rM< l 
subtract the 'Anardtra days 
written in 
the civil, aharyana. 


get the sum 79,462,104 (read 
ig it by 2x0,902, -we get the 
, i.e. Anardtra days, and a re- 
V), i.e. the avamas. We 
from the lunar days, 
the second place, and the remainder is 
ie. the sum of the civil days, viz. 

23,684 (read 23,713),. 

The method of the PuwM-Piddhdnttkd of "Varhkumi- jj 
hira is the following: “Take the years of the Sakctkdla, 1 
subtract therefrom 427. Change the remainder into 
months by multiplying it by 12. Write down that 
number in two different places. Multiply ilia one 
number by 7 and divide the product by 228. The 
quotient is the number of adhirtUlsa months. Add 
them to the number written down in the second place, 
multiply the sum by 30, and add to the product the 
days which have elapsed of the current month. Write 
down the sum in two different places. Multiply the 
lower ■mmber by 1 r, add to the product 514, and divide : 
the sum by 703. Subtract the quotient , mm tne num¬ 
ber written in the upper place. The remainder you 
ght is the number of the civil days.” 

This, Vav/thamihira says, is the method of the Sid- 
dlifmta of the Greeks. 

■ We exemplify this method in one of our. gauge-years. 
From the years of the Sakak&la we subtract 42/. The 
remainder, i,e. $26 years, is equal to 63x2 months. 
The corresponding number of adkimusa months is 193 
and a remainder of {*-. The sum of these months 
together with tire other months is 6505, which are equal 
to 195,150, lunar days. 

The additions which occur in this method arc required 
on account of the fractions of time which, adhere to the 
epoch of the era in question. The multiplication by 7 is 
for the purpose of reducing the number to seventh parts. 
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The divisor is the number of sevenths of the time of 
on eadhvmdsa, which he reckons as 32 months, 17 days, 
and about 34 cashcilca. 

Further, we write do wn the lunar days in two diffe¬ 
rent places. The lower number we multiply by if, 
and add to the product 514. The sum is 2,147,164. 
.Dividing it by 703, we get the quotient 3054, i.e. the 
tinardtra clays, aud a remainder of fgf. We subtract 
the days from the number in the second place, and 
get the remainder 192,096, i.e. the civil days of the 
date on which we base the chronological computations 
of this book. 

The theory of Yarahamihira conies very near that of 
Brahmagupta; for here the fraction at the end of the 
number of the adhimdsa days of the gauge-date is { $■, 
whilst in the calculations which we have made, starting 
from the beginning of the htlpa, we found it to be J'j;], 
which is nearly equal to (<?/• p. 29), 

In a Muhammadan canon or calendar called The canon 
Al-harkan we find the same method of calculation, hut 
applied to and starting from another era, the epoch of 
which must fall 40,081 (days) after that of the era of 
Yazdajfrd, According to this book, the beginning of the 
Indian year falls on Sunday the 21st of Daim&h of the 
year no of Yazdajird. The method may be tested in 
the following manner;— 

“Take seventy-two years, change them into months 
by multiplying them by 12, which gives the product 
864. Add thereto the months which have elapsed 
between the 1st of Sha'b&u of the year 197, and the 
ist of the month in which you happen to be. White 
down the sum in two different places. Multiply the 
lower number by 7 and divide the product by 228. 
Add the quotient to the upper number aud multiply 
the sum by 30. Add to the product the number of 
days which have elapsed of the m.onth in which you 
are. Write down this number ip two different; places. 
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Add 38 to the lower number and multiply the sum by 

i i. Divide the product by 703, and subtract the quo¬ 
tient from the upper number. The remainder in the 
upper place is the number of the civil days, and the 
remainder in the lower place is the number of the 
avavias. Add 1 to the number of days,and divide the 
sum by 7 The remainder shows the day of the week 
on which the date in question falls.” 

This method would be correct if the months of the 
seventy-two years with Which the calculation begins 
were lunar. However, they are solar months, in which 
nearly twenty-seven months must be intercalated, 
so that these seventy-two years are more than 864 
months. 

We shall again exemp lify this method in the case of Application 
our gauge-date, i.c. the beginning of Itabf L, a.h. 422. method to 
Between the above-mentionod 1st of Sha'ban and the <Me? au "^ 
latter date there have elapsed 2695 months. Adding 
these to the number of months adopted Iby the author 
of the method (864), you get the sum of 3559 months. 

Write down this number in two places. Multiply 
the one by 7, and divide the product by 228. The 
quotient represents the adhimdsa months, viz. 109. rage m?. 
Add them to the number in the other place, and you 
get the sum 366S. Multiply it by 30, and you get the 
product 110,040. Write down this number in two 
different places. Add to the lower number 38, and 
you get 110,078. Multiply it by 11 and divide the 
product by 703. The quotient is 1722 and a remain¬ 
der of 292, i.e. the avamm* Subtract the quotient from 
the upper number, and the remainder, 108,318, repre¬ 
sents the civil days. 

This method is to he amended in the following way riimewiaUc 
You must know that between the epoch of the era here Method, 
used and the .first of Sha* ban, here adopted as a date, 
there have elapsed 25,958 days, ie. 876 Arabic months, 
or seventy-three years and two months. If we further 
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add to this number the months which have elapsed 
between that ist Sha'bctn and the . isfc Babf I. of the 
gauge-year, we get the sum of 357b an ^> together with 
the adlvimct,sa months, 3680 months, i.e, 110,400^days* 
The corresponding number of 'ttncir&tra days is i 7 2 7 > 
and a remainder of 319 avamas. Subtracting these 
days, we get the remainder 108,673. If we now sub¬ 
tract 1 and divide the remainder by 7, the computation 
is correct, for the remainder is 4, ix. the day of the 
gauge-date is a Wednesday, as has above (p. 48) been 
stated. 

The method of Durlabha, a native of Multan, is the 
following:—He takes 848 years and adds thereto the 
Laukika-kala. The sum is the &akakala. He subtracts 
therefrom 854, and changes the remainder of years into 
months. He writes them down together with the past 
months of the current year in three different places. 
The lower number he multiplies' by 77, and divides 
the product by 69,120. The quotient he subtracts 
from the middle number, doubles the remainder, and 
adds thereto 29. The sum he divides by 65, so as to 
get adhimdsa months. He adds them to the upper 
number and multiplies the sum by 30, He writes 
down the product together with the past days ol the 
current month in two different places. He multiplies 
the lower number by 11 and adds to the product 686. 
The sum he writes underneath. He divides it by 
403,963, and adds the quotient to the middle number* 
He divides the sum by 703. The quotient represents 
the xlnardtra days. He subtracts them from the upper 
number. The remainder is the civil ahargana, i.e. the 
sum of the civil days of the date in question. 

We have already in a former place mentioned the 
outlines of this method. After the author, Durlabha, 
had adopted it for a particular date, he made some 
additions, whilst the bulk of it is unchanged. How¬ 
ever, the Karanas&ra forbids introducing any innovations 
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cdshaka. Then ho multiplies the basis by 29 and gets 
the product 3828. He adds thereto 20, and divides 
the sum by 36. The quotient represents the 4 nardtra 
days, viz. 106$-. 

However, as I have not been able to find the proper 
explanation of this method, I simply give it as 1 find 
it, but I must remark that the amount of dnardtra 
days which corresponds to a single cidMm&sa month is 
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CHAPTER LIT. 

ON THE COMPUTATION OF THE MEAN PLACES OF THE 
PLANETS. 

If we know the. number of cycles of the planets in a amoral 
kalpa or caturyuga , and further know how many cycles the deter-, 
have elapsed at a certain moment of time; we also SS 01 
know that the sum-total of the days of the kalpa orj&£tl? 
caturyuga stands in the same relation to the sum-total timof lven 
of the cycles as the past days of the kalpa, or caturyuga 
to the corresponding amount of planetary cycles. The 
most generally used method is this :— 

The past days of the kalpa or caturyuga are multi¬ 
plied by the cycles of the planet, or of its apsis, or of its 
node which it describes in a kalpa or caturyuga. The 
product is divided by the sum-total of the days of the 
kalpa or caturyuga accordingly as you reckon by the 
one or the other. The quotient represents complete 
cycles. These, however, because not wanted, are dis¬ 
regarded. 

The remainder which you get by the division is mul¬ 
tiplied by 12, and the product is divided by the sum- 
total of the days of either kalpa or caturyuga by which 
we have already once divided. The quotient repre¬ 
sents signs of the ecliptic. The remainder of this divi¬ 
sion is multiplied by 30, and the product divided by 
the same divisor. The quotient represents degrees. 

The remainder of this division is multiplied by 60, 
and is divided by the same divisor. The quotient 
represents minutes. 
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This kind of computation may be continued if we 
want to have seconds and minor values. The quotient 
represents the place of that planet according to its 
mean motion, or the place of that apsis or that node 
which we wanted to find. 

The same is also mentioned by Pulisa, but his 
method differs, as fbllows:—“After having found 
the complete cycles which have elapsed at a cer¬ 
tain moment of time, he divides the remainder by 
I 3 I >493,iSo. The quotient represents the mean signs 
of the ecliptic. 

“ The remainder is divided by 4,383,105. The quo¬ 
tient represents degrees. The fourfold of the remainder 
is divided by 292,207. The quotient represents minutes. 
The remainder is multiplied by 60 and the product 
divided by the last-mentioned divisor. The quotient 
represents seconds. 

“This calculation may be continued, so as to give 
third parts, fourth parts, and minor values. The quo¬ 
tient thus found is the mean place of the planet which 
we want to find.” 

The fact is that Pulisa was obliged to multiply the 
remainder of the cycles by 12, and to divide the pro¬ 
duct by the days of a caturyuga, because his whole 
computation is based on the caturyuga. But instead 
of doing this, he divided by the quotient which you 
get if you divide the number of days of a caturyuga by 
12. This quotient is the first number he mentions, viz. 
1 3 M 93 .I 50 . 

Further, he was obliged to multiply the remainder 
of the signs of the ecliptic by 30, and to divide the 
product by the first divisor; but instead of doing this, 
he divided by the quotient which you get if you divide 
the first number by 30. This quotient is the second 
number, viz. 4,383,105. 

According to the same analogy, be wanted to divide 
the remainder of the degrees by the. quotient which 



you get if you divide the second number by 60. How¬ 
ever, making this division, be got as quotient 73,051 
and a remainder of f. Therefore he multiplied the 
whole by 4, in order that the fractions should be raised 
to wholes. .For the same reason he also multiplies 
the following remainder by 4; but when he did not 
get wholes, as has been indicated, he returned to mul¬ 
tiplying by 60, a J u 

If we apply this method to a kalpa according to the 
theory of Brahmagupta, the first number, by which the 
remainder of the cycles is divided, is .131,493,037,500. 

The second number, by which the remainder of the 
signs of the ecliptic is divided, is 4,383,101,250. The 
third number, by which the remainder of the degrees 
is divided, is 73,051,687. In the remainder which we 
get by this division there is the fraction of J. There¬ 
fore we take the double of the number, viz. 146,103,375, 
and we divide by it the double of the remainder of 
minutes. 

Brahmagupta, however, does not reckon by the kalpa 
and caturyuga, on account of the enormous sums of pii^th« o 
their days, but prefers to them the kaliyuga, iu order the Mumga 
to facilitate the calculation. Applying the preceding got smaller 

. , • . . -it numbers. 

method of ahargana to the precise date of the kaliyuga,, 
we multiply its sum of days by the star-cycles of a 
kalpa. To the product we add the basis, i.e. the remain¬ 
ing cycles which the planet had at the beginning of 
the kaliyuga. We divide the sum by the civil days 
of the kaliyuga, viz. 157,791,645. The quotient repre¬ 
sents the complete cycles of the planet, which are dis¬ 
regarded. 

The remainder we compute in the above-described 
manner, and thereby we find the mean plaee of the 
planet. 

The here-mentioned bases are the following for the 
single planets:— 
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For Mars, 4,30S,768,(300. 

For Mercury, 4,288,896000. 

For Jupiter, 4,313,520,000. 

For Venus, 4,304448,000. 

For Saturn, 4,305,312,000. 

For the Suu’a apsis, 933,120,000. 

For the Moon’s apsis, 1,505,952,000. 

For the ascending node, 1,838,592,000 (v. the notes). 
At the same moment, Le. at the beginning of the Mi- 
yug<x> sun and moon stood according to their mean 
motion in o° of Aries, aud there was neither a plus nor 
a minus consisting of an adfiirndsa month or of Una- 
■rdira days. 

In the above-mentioned crimes or calendars we find 
the following method“ The aharnana.i.e. the sum of 
SaJaJm pf tlie date, isv for each planet respectively, 

'multiplied hy a certain number, and the product is 
divided by another number. The quotient represents 
complete cycles and fractions of cycles, according to 
mean motion. Sometimes the computation becomes 
perfect simply by this multiplication and division. 
Sometimes, in order to get a perfect result, you are 
compelled once more to divide by a certain number 
the days of the date, etcher such as they are, or multi¬ 
plied by some number. The quotient must then be 
combined with the result obtained in the first place. 

Sometimes, too, certain numbers are adopted, as e.g. 
the basis, which must, either be added or subtracted for 
this purpose, in order that the mean motion at the 
beginning of the era should be computed as beginning 
with o° of Aries. This is the method of the books 
Khandakhddyaka and Karanatildka. However, the 
author of the Aaranasdra computes the mean places of 
the planets for the Vernal equinox, and reckons the 
ahargana from this moment. But these methods are 
very subtle, and are so numerous, that none of them has 
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obtained any particular authority. Therefore we ref rain 
from reproducing them, as this would detain us too long 
and be of no use. 


The other methods of the computation of the mean 
places of the plaaets and similar calculations have 
nothing to do with the subject of the present book. 






CHAPTER LV. 


ON THE OEDEK OF THE PLANETS, THE1E DISTANCES 
AND SIZES. 
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the radius of the earth. The sun is the lowest of all 
planets. Above him there is the moon, and above 
the moon are the lunar stations and their stars. 
Above them is Mercury, then follow Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, the Great Bear, and above it the pole. 
The pole is connected with the heaven. The stars can¬ 
not be counted by man. Those who impugn this view 
maintain that the moon at conjunction becomes hidden 
by the sun, as the light of the lamp becomes invisible 
in the light of the sun,-and she becomes more-visible 
the more 'she moves away from the sun.” 

We shall now give some quotations from the books 
of this school relating to the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, and we shall combine herewith the views of the 
astronomers, although of the latter we have only a very 
slender knowledge. 

The Vdyu-Purdna says: “ The sun has globular 
shape, fiery nature, and iooo rays, by which he attracts 
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the water';' 400 of these are for the rain, 300 for the 
snow, and 300 for the air.” *««*»«• 

In another passage it says : “ Some of them (i.e. the 
rays) are for this purpose, that the devas should live in 
bliss; others for the purpose that men should live in 
comfort, whilst others are destined for the fathers.” 

In another passage the author of the Fdyu-l'urdna 
divides the rays of the sun over the six seasons of the 
year, saying: “ The sun illuminates the earth in that 
third of the year which commences with o° of Pisces 
by 300 rays; he causes rain in the following third by 
400 rays, and he causes cold and snow in the remain¬ 
ing third by 300 rays.” 

Another passage of the same book rims as follows: 

“The rays of the sun and the wind raise the water 
from the sea to the sun. Now, if the water dropped 
down from the sun, it would be hot. Therefore the sun 
hands the water over to the moon, that it should drop 
down from the moon cold, and thus refresh, the world.” 

Another' passage: “The heat of the sun and his 
light are one-fourth, of the heat and the light of the fire. 

In the north, the sun falls into the water during the 
night; therefore he becomes red.” 

Another passage: “ In the beginning there were tire 
earth, water, wind, and heaven. Then Brahman per¬ 
ceived sparks under the earth. He brought them forth 
and divided them into three parts. One third of them 
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the author of the Vishnu-Dharma explains that ^ the 
sun nourishes the moon and the stars. If the sun did 
not exist, there would not he a star, nor angel, nor man/" 
The Hindus believe regarding the bodies of all the 
stars that they have a globular shape, a watery essence, 
and that they do not shine,, whilst the sun,alone is of fiery 
essence, self-shining, and per aeeulens illuminates other 
stars when they stand opposite to him. They reckon, ac¬ 
cording to eyesight, among the stars also such luminous 
bodies as in reality are not-stars, but the lights into 
which those men have been metamorphosed who have 
received eternal reward from God, and reside in the 
height of heaven on thrones of crystal. The Vishnu- 
BTiarma says: w The stars are watery, and the rays of 
the sun illuminate them in the night* Those who by 
their pious deeds have obtained a place in the height 
sit there on their thrones, and, when shining, they are 
reckoned among the stars/" 

All the stars are called t&m, which word is derived 
from tarana, i.c. the passage. The idea is that those 
saints have passed through the wicked world and have 
reached bliss, and that the stars pass through heaven in 
a circular motion. The word nakshatm is limited to 
the stars of tire lunar stations. As, however, all of 
these are called fixed stars , the word nakshatra also 
applies to all the fixed stars; for it means not increas¬ 
ing arid not decreasing. I for my part am inclined to 
think that this increasing and decreasing refers to their 
number and to the distances of the one from the other, 
but the author, of the last-mentioned book (Vishnu- 
JDharmd) combines it with their light. For’ he adds* 
“ as the moon increases and decreases/" , 

Further, there is a passage in the same book where 
Markandeya says: “ The stars which do not perish be¬ 
fore the end of the kalpa are equal to a nikharva, i.e. 

100,000,000,000. The number of those which fall down 
before the end of a kalpa is unknown. Only he can 
know it who dwells in the height during a kalpa ! 9 



Vajra spoke: “ 0 M&rfcandeya, thou hast lived during 
six ludyas. This is thy seventh kalya. Therefore why 
dost thou not know them ? ” 


He answered: “ If they always remained in the same 
condition, not changing as long as they exist, I should 
not he ignorant of them. However, they perpetually 
raise some pious man and bring another down to the 
earth. Therefore 1 do not keep them in nay memory.” 

Regarding the diameters of sun and moon and their on the dia- 
shadows the Matsya-Purdna says: “The diameter of 
the body of the sun is 9000 yojanas; the diameter of 
the moon is the double of it, and the apsis is as much 
as the two together.” 

The same occurs in the Vdyu-Purdna , except that it 
says with regard to the apsis that it is equal to the sun 
when it is with the sun, and that it is equal to the 
moon when it is with the moon. 

Another author says: “ The apsis is 50,000 yojanas .” 

Regarding the diameters of the planets the Matsya- 
Purdna says: “The circumference of Venus is one- 
sixteenth of the circumference of the moon, that of p age 333 
Jupiter three-fourths of the circumference of Venus, 
that of Saturn or Mars three-fourths of that of Jupiter, 
that of Mercury three-fourths of that of Mars.” 

The same statement is also found in the Vdyu-Punlna. 

The same two books fix the circumference of the o« the dr- 
great fixed stars as equal to that of Mercury. The next 0“tlm'S 
smaller class have a circumference of 500 yojanas, the stars ' 
following classes 400, 300, and 200. But there are no 
fixed stars with a smaller circumference than 150 yojanas . 

Thus the Vdyu-Purdna. But the Matsya-Purdna 
says: “ The next following classes have a circumference 
of 400, 300, 200, and 100 yojanas. But there is no fixed 
star with less circumference than a half yojana’’ 

The latter statement, however, looks suspicious to 
me, and is perhaps a fault in the manuscript. 

The author of Vishnu-Dharvut says, relating the 
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words of Markandeya : “ Abhijit , the Tailing Eagle; 
Ardrd , the Sirius Yemenicus ; liokini , or Aldabaran; 
Punarvcm, i.e. the Two Heads of the Twins ; Pmhya , 
Revcdi , Agastya or Canopus, the Great Bear, the master 
of the master of Ahirbudhnya , and the master 

of Vasishtha, each of these stars has a circumfer¬ 
ence of five yojanas . All the other stars have each 
only a circumference of four yojanas, I do not know 
those stars, the distance of which is not measurable. 
They have a circumference between four yojanas and 
two Icuroh , two miles. Those which have less cir¬ 
cumference than, two Icuroh are not seen by men, but 
only by the devas!' 

The Hindus have the following theory regarding the 
magnitude of the stars, Which is not traced back to any 
known authority ; “ The diameters of the sun and moon 
are each 67 yojanas; that of the apsis is 100; that of 
Venus 10, of Jupiter 9, of Saturn 8, of Mars 7, of Mer¬ 
cury 7” 

This is all we have been able to learn of the confused 
notions of the Hindus regarding these subjects. We 
shall now pass on to the views of the Hindu astro¬ 
nomers with whom we agree regarding the order of the 
planets and other topics, vif; that the sun is the middle 
of the planets, Saturn and t the moon their two ends, 
and that the fixed stars are above the planets. Some 
of these things have already been mentioned in the 
preceding chapters. \ 

Var&hamihira says in the.book flamhiid: “The moon 
is always below the sun, who throws his rays upon her, 
and Tits up the one half of her body, whilst the other 
half remains dark and shadowy like a pot which you 
place in the sunshine. The^one half which faces the 
sun is lit up, whilst the other half which does not face 
it remains dark. The moon is watery in her essence, 
therefore the rays, which fall on her are reflected, as 
they are reflected from the water and the mirror towards 



the wall. If the moon is in conjunction with the sun, 
the white part of her turns towards the sun, the black 
part towards us. Then the white part sinks downward 
towards us slowly, as the sun marches away from the 
moon.” 

Every educated man among the Hindu theologians, 
and much more so among their astronomers, believes 
indeed that the moon.is below the sun, aud even below 
all the planets. 

The only Hindu traditions we have regarding the^^tibn^ 
distances of the stars are those mentioned by Ya'kub of 
Ibn Tank 'in his book, The Composition of the Spheres, 
and he had drawn his information from the well-known 
Hindu scholar who, a.h. 161, accompanied an embassy 
to Bagdad. First, he gives a metrological statement: 

“ A finger is equal to six barleycorns which are put 
one by the side of the other. An arm (yard) is equal to 
twenty-four fingers. A farsahh is equal to 16,000 yards.” 

Here, however, we must observe that the Hindus do 
not know the farsahh, that it is, as we have already 
explained, equal to one half a yojana. 

Further, Ya'kbb says: “ The diameter of the earth is 
2100 farsahh, its circumference 6596/5 farsahh 

On this basis he has computed the distances of the 
planets as we exhibit them in the following table. 

However, this statement regarding the size of the and 
earth is by no means generally agreed to by ail ■ the ta ™ t*e 
Hindus. So, e.g. Pulisa reckons its diameter as 1600 j«t. “ 
yojanas, and its circumference as 50.26]: £ yojanas, whilst 
Brahmagupta reckons the former as 1581 yojanas, and 
the latter as 5000 yojanas. 

If we double thesenumbers, they ought to he equal to 
the numbers of Ya'kbb ; but this is not the case. Now 
the yard and the mile are respectively identical accord¬ 
ing to the measurement both of us and of the Hindus. 
According to our computation the radius of the earth is 
3184 miles. Beckoning, according to the custom of our 
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country, i farsahh = 3 miles, we get 67:8 farsahh ; and 
reckoning 1 farsahh — 16,000 yards, as is mentioned by 
Ya'kftb, we get 5046 farsahh. Reckoning 1 yojana — 
32,000 yards, we get 2523 yojanas. 

The following table is borrowed from the book of 
Ya'kflb Ibn Tdrik:.- 
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Their distances from the 
centre of the earth, and their 
diameter a, 


itadius of the earth 
The smallest distance . 
The middle distance 
The greatest distance . 
Diameter of the moon 

The smallest distance 
The middle distance 
The greatest distance 
Diameter of Mercury 

The smallest distance 
The middle distance 
The greatest distance 
Diameter of Venus* 
The smallest distance 
The middle distance 
The greatest distance 
Diameter of the Sun 
The smallest distance 
The middle distance 
The greatest distance 
Diameter of Mars 

The smallest distance 
The middle distance 
The greatest distance 
Diameter of J upiter 

The smallest distance 
The middle distance 
The greatest distance 
Diameter of Saturn 

The radius of the outside; 
The radius of the inside 
Its circumference from 
the outside 


tThe conventional 
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1,050 
37,-500 
48,500 
59,600 
5,000 

64,000 
16.4,000 
264/ 00 
5>ooo 

269,000 
709,500 
1,150,000 
20,000 
1,170,000 
1,690,000 
2 , 210,000 
20,000 
2,230,000 
5 , 3 X 5,000 
8., 400,000 
20,000 

8,420,000 
11,410,000 
14,400,000 
20 ; OOO 

14,420,000 

16,220,000 

18,020,000 

20,000 

20 , 000,000 

19 , 962,000 

125,664,000 
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measures, based 
on tho radius of 
the earth & c 


3Sr 

46* 

5 6 m 

4 « 


» 56 * 

2$if 

4 » 

256a\- 

675f 

1 . 095 m 

19 A 

1.1144 

1,609}} 
2 . 104 m 
1 9ti'r 
2 f I23H 

5 .o 6 iW 

S,ooo 

1 9tii 

S,oi9,' T 

io,SS6£ 

ij.7*4f 

JSaV 

H 3 , 733 i 

I 5.447iif 

194*1 

19.047 m 

i,866§ (sic) 
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7 differs from that on which Ptolemy has on 
based his computation of the distances of the planets • 

in the Kit&l-ahnavshiVnM, and in which he has been jp«g| 236. 
followed both by the ancient and the modern astrono¬ 
mers. It is their principle that the greatest distance 
of a planet is equal to its smallest distance from the 
next higher planet, and that between the two globes 
there is not a space void of action. 

According to this theory, there i3 between the two 
globes a space not occupied by either of them, in which 
there is something like an axis around which the rota¬ 
tion takes place. It seems t hat they attributed to the 
mther a certain gravity, in consequence of which they 
felt the necessity of adopting something which keeps or 
holds the inner globe (the planet) in the midst of the 
outer globe (the sether). 

It is well known among all astronomers that there' on wcuiu. 
.is no possibility of distinguishing between the higher ' 

and the lower one of two planets except by means of 
. the owultation or the increase of the parallax. However, 
the occultation occurs only very seldom, and only the 
parallax of a single planet, viz. the moon, can be ob¬ 
served. Now the Hindus believe that the motions are 
equal, but the distances different. The reason why the 
higher planet moves more slowly than the lower is the 
greater extension of its sphere (or orbit); and the reason 
why the lower planet moves more rapidly is that its 
sphere or orbit is less extended. Thus, e.g. one minute 
in the sphere of Saturn is equal to 262 minutes in the 
sphere of the moon. Therefore the times in which 
Saturn and the moon traverse the same space are dif¬ 
ferent, whilst their motions are equal. 

I have never found a Hindu treatise on this subject, 
but only numbers relating thereto scattered in various 
books—numbers which are corrupt Somebody objected 
to Pulisa that he reckoned the circumference of the 
sphere of each planet as 21,600, and its radius as 3438, 
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whilst Vardhamihira reckoned the sun’s distance from 
the earth as 2,598,900, and the distance of the fixed stars 
as 321,362,683, Thereupon Pulisa replied that the for¬ 
mer numbers were minutes, the latter yojanas; whilst 
in another passage he say s that the distance of the fixed 
stars from the earth is sixty times larger than the distance 
of the sun. Accordingly he ought to have reckoned 
the distance of the fixed stars as 155,934,000. 

The Hindu method of the computation of the dis- 
tmouo/tl' ^ aiices °* planets winch we nave above mentioned 
distances <rf is based on a principle which is unknown to me in the 
“ ii .nts. p resen j. sta „ e 0 f m y knowledge, and as long as I have 
no facility in translating the books of the Hindus. The 
principle is this, that the extension of a minute in the 
orbit of the moon is equal to fifteen yojanas. The nature 
of this principle is not cleared up by the commentaries 
Quotations of Balabhadra, whatsoever trouble he takes. For he 
bhadra, says: “ People have tried to fix by observation the 
time of the moon’s passing through the horizon, i.e. the 
time between the shining of the first part of her body 
and the rising of the whole, or the time between/ the 
beginning of her setting and the completion of the 
act of setting. People have found this process to 
last thirty-two minutes of the circumference of the 
sphere.” However, if it is difficult to fix by obser¬ 
vation the degrees, it is much more so to fix the 
minutes. 

.Further, the Hindus have tried to determine by 
observation the yojanas of the diameter of the moon, 
and have found them to be 480. If you divide them 
by the minutes of her body, the quotient is 15 yojanas, 
as corresponding to one minute. If you multiply it by 
the minutes of the circumference, you get the product 
324,000. This is the measure of the sphere of the 
moon which she traverses in each rotation. If yon 
multiply this number by the cycles of the moon in a 
haljoa or caturyuga, the product is the distance which 
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the moon tiaverses in either of them. According to 
Brahmagupta, this is in a kalpa 18,712,069,200,000,000 
yojanm. Brahmagupta calls -this number the yojanas of 
the ecliptic. 

Evidently if you divide this number by the cycles 
of each planet in a /tafpce, the quotient represents the 
yojwMS of one rotation. However, the motion of the 
planets is, according to the Hindus, as we have 
already mentioned, in every distance one and the 
sama Therefore the quotient represents the measure 
of the path of the sphere of the planet in question. 

As further, according to Brahmagupta, the relation of 
the diameter to the circumference is nearly equal to 
that of 12,959:40,980, you multiply the measure of 
the path of the sphere of the planet by 12,959, and 
divide the product by 81,960. The quotient is the 
radius, or the distance of the planet from the centre Of 
the earth. 

We have made this computation for all the planets 
according to the theory of Brahmagupta, and present 
the results to the reader in'the following table:— 


The radii of 
the planets, 
or their dis¬ 
tances from 
the centre 
•of the earth> 
computed 
fctocerting to 
Brahma* 
gupta. 


The planets. 

Tbo circumference of the 
sphere of each planet, 
reckoned in i/ojanas. 

Their radii, which 
are identical with 1 
their distances from 
.the earth's, centre, 
reckoned in yojantiA!* 

Moon • .., 

3 2 4,000 

55,229 

Mercury 

I,°43> 2 10 1'3 1 * 11 . 
2 , 66 4 , 629 HIUifif£ 

164,947 

Venus , 

421,315 

Sun 

4> 33M974 

684,869 

Mars j . 

8,146,9 16,-5', 42 It Kr 

1,288,139 

Jupiter 

51,374,82 if imwi 

8,123.064 

Saturn 

127,668,787^11^ 

20,1^6, i S6 

The Fixed Stars, \ 
their distance 


from the earth’s 



centre being 

sixty times the ? 
1 distance of the 1 

259,889,850 

41,092,140 

sun from the j 



same . - ) 


> 


Page 437. 
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As ** ulisa rec ^ on3 by caturyugas, not by Icalpas, bo 
according to multiplies the distance of the path of the sphere of 

thv theory , A ' . - «. n 1 

of Paiiaa. the moon by the lunar cycles of a caturyuga, and gets 
the product 18,712,080,864,000 yojanas , which he calls 
Hu yojanas of heaven. It is the distance which the 
moon traverses in each caturyuga,. 

Pulisa reckons the relation of the diameter to the 
circumference as 1250 : 3927; Now, if you multiply 
the circumference of each planetary sphere by 625 and 
divide the product by 3927, the quotient is the distance 
of the planet from the earths centre. We have made 
the same computation as the last one according to the 
view of Pulisa, and present the results in the follow¬ 
ing table. In computing the radii we have disre¬ 
garded the fractions smaller than and have reduced 
larger fractions to wholes. We have, however, not 
taken the samfe liberty in the calculation of the circum¬ 
ferences, but have calculated with the utmost accuracy, 
because they are required in the computations of the 
revolutions. Bor if you divide the yojanas of heaven in 
-Page *3$. a kalpa or caturyuga by the civil days of the one or the 
other, you get the quotient 11,858 plus a remainder, 
which is according to Brahmagupta, and 

according to Pulisa. This is the distance which the moon 
every day traverses, and as the motion of all planets is 
the same, it is the distance which every planet in a day 
traverses. It stands in the same relation to the yojanas 
of the circumference of its sphere as its motion, which 
we want to find, to the circumference, the latter being 
divided into 360 equal parts. If you therefore multiply 
the path common to all the planets by 360 and divide 
the product by the yojanas of the circumference of the 
planet in question, the quotient represents its mean 
daily motion. 
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The planets. 

Th< circumferences cf 
the spheres of the 
planers, reckoned ij\ 
yojanas. 

The distances of the 
jilftnets from the 1 
eunth's centre, 
reckoned in yojanas. 1 

Moon 

Mercury . 

Veriua 

Sun . 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

The Fixed Stars, the } 
sun’s distance from f 
the earth’s centre ( 
being ih of theirs ) 

324, 000 

1,043. 

2 , 664 , 632/ 

4 , 3 ;il. 500 Ti. 

8 ,I 46 , 937 JIM? 

5 *, 375 . 704 tViit 
127,671,739!^ 

259,890,012 

51,560 

166,033 

424,089 

690,295 (,nc) 
1/296,624(1) 
8,176,680(1) 
20,319,542(1) 

41,417,700 [sic) 


As, now, the minutes of the diameter of the moon Th e ®^ a ’ f 
stand in the same relation to the minutes of her cir- the planets, 
cumference, is. 21,600, as the number of yojanas of the rage 239> 
diameter, is. 480, to the yojanas of the circumference 
of the' whole sphere, exactly the same method of 
calculation has been applied to the minutes of the 
diameter of the sun, which we have found to be equal 
to 6522 yojanas according to Brahmagupta, and equal 
to 6480 accordi ng to Pulisa. Since Pulisa reckons the 
minutes of the body of the moon as 32, is, a power of 
2, he divides this number in order to-get the minutes 
of the bodies of the planets by 2, till he at last gets. 

I- Thus] he attributes to the body of Venus J of 32 
minutes, is. 16; to that of Jupiter J of 32 minutes, is. 

8; to that of Mercury of 32 minutes, is. 4; to that 
of Saturn T \- of 32 minutes, is. 2; to that of Mars - S V of 
of 32 minutes, is. 1. 

This precise order seems to have taken his fancy, or 
he would not have overlooked the fact that the diameter 
of Venus is, according to observation, not equal to the 
radius of the moon, nor Mars equal to ^th of Venus. Method for 

The following is the method of the computation of tationo/tiw 
the bodies of sun and moon at every time, based on aui/anS 
their distances from the earth, is* the true diameter given time/ 
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of .its orbit, which is found in the computations of the 
corrections of sun and moon. AB is the diameter of 
the body of the sun, CD is the diameter of the earth, 
CDH is the cone of the shadow, HL is its elevation. 
Further, draw CR parallel to DB. Then is AR the 
difference between AB and CD, and the normal line 
CT is the middle distance of the sun, -i.e. the radius of 
its orbit derived from the yojanas of heaven (v. p. 72). 
From this the true distance of the sun always differs, 
sometimes being larger, sometimes smaller. We draw 
CK, which is of course determined by the parts of the 
sine. It stands in the same relation to CT, this being 
the sinus tohis (=radius), as the yojanas of CK to the 
yojanas of CT. Hereby the measure of the diameter is 
reduced to yojanas. 

The yojanas of AB stand in the same relation to the 
yojanas of TC as the minutes of AB to the minutes 
v of TC, the latter being the sinus totus. Thereby AB 
becomes known and determined by the minutes of the 
sphere, because the sinus totus is determined by the 
QiiotiSon^ measure of the circumference. For this reason Pufisa 
Hrahnm- ’ says: Multiply the yojanas of the radius of the sphere 
iiaiftbimdra. of the sun or the moon by the true distance, and 
divide the product: by the sinus totus. By the quotient 
you get for the sun, divide 22,278,240, arid by the 
quotient you get for the moon, divide 1,650,240, ’ The 
quotient then represents the minutes of the diameter of 
the body of either sun or moon.” 

The last-mentioned two numbers are products of the 
multiplication of the yojanas of the diameters' of Sun 
and moon by 3438, which is the numbar-of the minutes 
of the sinus totus. 

Likewise Brahmagupta says: “Multiply the yojanas 
of sun or moon by 3416, i.e. the minutes of the sinus 
totus, and divide the product by the yojanas .of the 
radius of the sphere of sun or moon.” But the latter 
rule of division is not correct, because, according to it, 
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the 'measure of the body would not vary (v. p* 74 )- 
Therefore the commentator Balabhadra holds the same 
opinion as Pulisa# viz. that the ^visor in this division, 
should be the true distance reduced (to the measure 
of yojanas)* 

Brahmagupta gives the following rule for the com- Brahma- 
nutation of the diameter of the shadow, which in our method for 
canones is called the measure of the sphere of the dragon a tation of the 
head and tail : “ Subtract the yojanas of the diameter tu« shadow, 
of the earth, ie. 1581, from the yojanas of the diameter 
of the sun, i.e. 6522. There remains 4941, which is 
kept in memory to be used as divisor. It is represented 
in the figure by AE. Further multiply the diameter 
of the. earth, which is the double sinus lotus, by the 
yojanas of the true distance of the sun, -which is found 
by the correction of the sun. Divide the product by 
the divisor kept in memory. The quotient is the true 
distance of the shadow's end. 

“ Evidently the two triangles AEG and CDH are 
similar to each other. However, the normal line CT 
does not vary in size, whilst in consequence of the 
true distance the appearance of AB varies, though its 
size is constantly the same. Now let this distance he 
OK. Draw the lines AJ and EV parallel to each other, 
and JKV parallel to AB. Then the latter is equal to 
the divisor kept in memory. 

“ Draw the line JCM. Then M is the head of the cone 
of the shadow for that time. The relation of JV, the 
divisor kept in memory, to KC, the true distance, is 
the same as that of CD, the diameter of the earth, to 
ML, which he (Brahmagupta) calls a true distance (of Paso 140. 
the shadow’s end), and it is determined by the minutes 
of the sine (the earth’s radius being the sinus lotus). 

‘For KC-” 

Now', however, I suspect that in the following some- Lacuna in 
thin<* has fallen out in the manuscript, for the author script copy 

0 . . <• /''tr?- of Brahma* 

continues: “ Then multiply it (i.e. the quotient of UK, gwpta. 





'•i. 


Criticisms 
on Brahma* 

giipta’tf 

method. 



by the divisor kept in memory) by the diameter of the 
earth. The product is the distance between the earth's 
centre and the end of the shadow. Subtract there* 
from the true distance of the moon and multiply the 
- remainder by the diameter of the earth. Divide the 
product by the true distance of the shadow's end. 
The quotient is the diameter of the shadow in the 
sphere of the moon. Further, we suppose the true, 
distance of the moon to be LS, and FN is a part of the. 
lunar sphere, the radius of which i3 LS. Since we* 
have found LM as determined by the minutes of the 
sine , it stands in the same relation to CD, this being 
the double sinus iotas , as MS, measured in minutes of 
the sine, to XZ, measured in minutes of the sine” 

Here I suppose Brahmagupta wished to reduce LM, 
the true distance of the shadow's end, to yojanas , 
which is done by multiplying it by the yojanas of the 
diameter of the earth, and by dividing the product by 
the double sinus tolas. The mentioning of this division 
has fallen out in the manuscript; for without it the 
multiplication of the corrected distance of the shadow’s 
end by the diameter of the earth .is perfectly superfluous, 
apt in no way required by the computation. 

.Further : “If the number of yojanas of LM is known, 
LS, which is the true distance, must also be reduced to 
yojanas , for the purpose that MS should be determined 
by the same measure. The measure of the diameter of 
the shadow which is thus found represents yojaixas . 

Further, Brahmagupta says : “ Then multiply the 
shadow which has been found by the - r sinus totus, and 
divide the product by the true distance of the moon. 
The quotient represents the minutes of the shadow 
which we wanted to ibid.” 

However, if the shadow which he has found were 
determined by yojanas , he ought to have multiplied it 
by the double sinus totus, and to have divided the pro¬ 
duct by the yojanas of the diameter of the earth, in 
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order to find the minutes of the shadow. But as he has 
not done so, this shows that, in his computation, he 
Limited himself to determining the true diameter in 
minutes, without reducing it to yojanas . 

The author uses the true (sphuta) diameter without 
its having been reduced to yojanas Thus he finds that 
the shadow in the circle, the radius of which is LS, is 
tlio true diameter, and this is required for the compu¬ 
tation of the circle, the radius of which is the sinus 
totus. The relation of ZX, which he has already found, 
to SL, the true distance, k the same as the relation of 
ZX in the measure ^hich is sought to SL, this being 
the sinus totus . On ‘the basis of this equation the 
reduction (to yojanas) must be made. 

In another passage Brahmagupta says: “ The dia- Another 

« i x , *7 ^ ,, . „ , method of 

meter of the earth is 1501, the diameter of the mooli Brahma. 
480, the diameter of the sun 6522, the diameter of the computing 
shadow 1581. Subtract the yojanas of the earth from " )8 “*' uwr * 
th & yojanas of the sun, there remains 4941. Multiply 
this remainder by the yojanas of the true distance of 
the moon, and divide the product by the yojanas of the 
true distance of the sun. Subtract the quotient you 
get from 1581, and the remainder is the measure of the 
shadow in the sphere of the moon. Multiply it by 
3416, and divide the product by the yojanas of the middle 
radius of the sphere of the moon. The quotient represents 
the minutes of the diameter of the shadow. 

“Evidently if the yojanas of the diameter of the earth 
are subtracted from the yojanas of the diameter of the 
sun, the remainder is AE,' i.e. JV. Draw the line VCF 
and let fall the normal line KC on 0 . Then the relation 
of the surplus JV to KG, the true distance of the sun, is 
the same as the relation of ZF to DC, the true distance 
of the moon. It is indifferent whether these two mean 
diameters are reduced (to yojanas ) or not, for ZF is, in this 
case, found as determined by the measure of yojana. 

“ Draw XN as equal to OF. Then ON is necessarily 
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equal to the diameter of CD, and its sought-for part is 
ZX. The number which is thus found must be sub¬ 
tracted from the diameter of the earth, and the remainder 
will he ZX.” 

me author For such mistakes as occur in this computation, the 
theeorrapt author, 'Brahmagupta, is not to be held responsible, but 
iranuscrSpt ive rather suspect that the fault lies with the manu- 
gl.pt%. hm ' 1 script. We, however, cannot go beyond the text we 
page 34 i- j laYe onr disposal, as we do not know how it may be 
in. a correct copy. 


The measure of the shadow adopted by Brahma¬ 
gupta, from which he orders the reader to subtract, 
cannot be a mean one, for a mean measure stands in the 
midst, between too little and too much. Further, we 
cannot imagine that this measure should be the greatest 
of the measures of the shadow, including th.fiplus (?); for 
ZF, which is the minus, is the base of a triangle, of 
which the one side, FG, cuts SL in the direction of the 
sun, not in the direction of the end of the shadow. 
Therefore ZF has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
shadow (conjectural rendering.) 
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e possibility that'the minus belongs 
to the diameter of tlie moon. I11 that case the relation 
of ZX., which has been determined in yojanas , to SL, 
the yojanas of the true distance of the moon, is the 
same a3 the relation of ZX reckoned in minutes to SL, 
this being the sinus totus (conjectural rendering.) 

By this method is found what Brahmagupta wants to 
find, quite correctly , without the division by the mean 
radius of the sphere of the moon, which derived from 
the yojanas of the sphere of heaven (v. p. 72). (For the 
last three passages vide Notes.) 

The methods of the computation of the diameters of tu o compu 
sun and moon, as given by the Hindu canones, such as diameter* 
the Khmdalchddya'ka and Karanasdra, are the same flT; moon a,o 
are found in the canon of Alkhwarizmi. Also the com- to other 
putation of the diameter of the shadow in the Kliand swmccs ' 
khddyaka is similar to -that one given by Aikhwarizmi, 
whilst the Karanamm hag the following method:— 

“ Multiply the hhukti of the moon by 4 and the hhukti 
of the sun by 13. Diyide the difference between the 
two products by 30, and the quotient is tbe diameter of 
the shadow.” 

The Karanatildka gives the following method for the Diameter r>f 
computation of the diameter of the sun:— <! Divide the of" theehT" 
hhukti of the sun by 2, : and write down the half in twa’-^auw 1 ' 
different places, in the one place divide it by io, and 1 uf a f aU ' 
add the quotient to the number in the second place. 

The sum is the number of minutes of the diameter of 
the sun.” 

In the computation of the diameter of the moon, he 
first takes the hhukti of the moon, adds thereto ^th of 
it, and divides the number by 25. The quotient is the 
number of the minutes of the moon’s diameter. 

In the computation of the diameter of the shadow, 
lie multiplies the hhukti of the sun by 3, and from the 
product he sub tracts ^th of it. The remainder lie sub¬ 
tracts from the hhukti ,of the moon, and the double. of 
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fche remainder he divides by 15. The quotient is the 
number of the minutes of the dragon’s head and 
tail. 

If we would indulge in further quotations from the 
canones of the Hindus, we should entirely get away from 
the subject of the present book. Therefore we restrict 
ourselves to quote from them only subjects more or less 
connected with the special subject of this book, which 
either are noteworthy for their strangeness, or which 
are unknown among our people (the Muslims) and in 
our (the Muslim) countries. 



CHAPTER LVI 


OK THE STATIONS OF THE MOON. 

The Hindus use the lunar stations exactly in the same on th» 
way as the zodiacal signs. As the ecliptic is, by the seven h 
zodiacal signs, divided into twelve equal parts, f so, by atetiot *’ 
the lunar stations, it is divided into twenty-seven equal 
parts. Each station occupies 13J degrees, or 800 minutes 
of the ecliptic. The planets enter into them and leave 
them again, and wander to and fro through their nor¬ 
thern. and southern latitudes. The astrologers attribute 
to each station a special nature, the quality of foreboding 
events, and other particular characteristic traits, in the 
same way as they attribute them to the zodiacal signs. 

The number 27 rests on the fact that the moon passes 
through the whole ecliptic in 27$ days, in which num- 


Imti'ar st-i- 
titms of the 
Arabs. 
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twenty- 
eight lunar 
utatioDs. 


want to describe the single stations, they agree with 
the Arabs : regarding certain stars, whilst regarding 
others they differ from them. On the whole, the Arabs 
keep near to the moon's path, and use, in describing the 
stations, only those fixed stars with which the moon 
either stands in conjunction at certain times, or through 
the immediate neighbourhood of which, she passes, 
whether the The Hindus do not strictly follow the same line, but 

Hindu* _ 1 . 

hav© twenty also take into account the various positions or one star 
with reference to the other, e.g, one stars standing in 
opposition or in the zenith of another. Besides, they 
reckon also the Palling Eagle among the stations, so as 
to get 28. 

It is this which has led our astronomers and the 
authors of 'amvd books astray; for they say that the 
Hindus have twenty-eight lunar stations, but that they 
leave out one which is always covered by the rays of the 
sun. Perhaps they may have heard that the Hindus call 
that station in which the moon is, the burning one; 
that station which it has just left, the left one after the 
embrace ; and that station in which she will enter next, 
the smoking one. Some of our Muslim authors have main¬ 
tained that the Hindus leave out the station Al-mbdnd, 
and account for it by declaring that the moon’s path, is 
burning in the end of Libra and the beginning of Scorpio. 

All this is derived from one and the same source, viz. 
their opinion that the Hindus have twenty-eight stations, 
and that under certain circumstances they drop one. 
Whilst just the very opposite is the case; they have 
twenty-seven stations, and under certain circumstances 
add one. 

Brahmagupta says that in the book of the Veda there 
is a tradition, derived from the inhabitants of Mount 
Meru, to this effect, that they see two suns, two moons, 
and fifty-four lunar stations, and that they have double 
the amount of days of ours. Then he tries to refute this 
theory by the argument that we do not see the fish (sic) 
of the pole revolve twice in a day, but only once. I for 


A Vedio tra¬ 
dition from 
Brahma¬ 
gupta. 



my part have no means of arraying this erroneous sen¬ 
tence in a reasonable shape. 

The proper method for the computation of the place Method for 
of a star or of a certain degree of a lunar station is this:— the place of 

Take its distance from o° Aries in minutes, and divide dS|rS V of a 
them by 800. The quotient represents whole stations ti<X a a ’ 
preceding that station in which the star in question stands. 

Then remains to be found the particular place within 
the station in question. 'Now, either star or degree is 
simply determined according to the 800 parts of the 
station, and reduced by a common denominator, or the 
degrees are reduced to minutes, or they are multiplied 
by 60 and the product is divided by 800, in which case 
the quotient represents that part of the station which 
the moon has in that moment already traversed, if the 
station is reckoned as ^V 

These methods of computation suit as well the moon 
as the planets and other stars. The following, however, 
applies exclusively to the moon:—The product of the 
multiplication of the remainder (i.e. the portion of the 
incomplete lunar station) by 60 is divided by the bhuJcti 
of the moon, The quotient shows how much of the 
lunar nakshatra day has elapsed. 

The Hindus are very little informed regarding the Table of the 
fixed stars. I n$ver came across any one of them who tx<ms taken 
knew the single stars of the lunar stations from eye- .sv?.™da- 
sight, and was able to point them out to me with his 1 !/a 
fingers, I have taken the greatest pains to investigate 
this subject, and to settle most of it by all sorts of com¬ 
parisons, and have recorded the results of my research 
in a treatise on the determination of the lunar stations . 

Of their theories on this subject I shall mention as 
much as I think suitable in the present context. But 
before, that I shall give the positions of the stations in 
longitude and latitude and their numbers, according to 
the canon Khandakliddyaka , facilitating the study of 
the subject by comprehending all details in the follow¬ 
ing table:— 
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Consists of the stars of the Crow, 
Alsimak Al’azai. 

Alsim&k AMmih. 

Unknown. 

The Crown, together with an¬ 
other star. 

The heart of Scorpio, together 
( with the pericardium. 
Alshaula. 

Aina am AlwMd. 

Aina am AMdir, 

Alnasr Alwakk 
ALaasr Alta’ir. 

\ Unknown, Most likely it is 
{ the Dolphin. 

f Unknown* Most likely iden- 
•< tical with the upper part of 
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$ Most likely identical with the 
j stars of ATirs APaz&m. 
f Unknown. Most likely identi- 
) eal with some of the stars of 
~) the Cotton Thread, between 
{ the Two h'khes. 
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The notions of the Hindus regarding the stars are 
not free from confusion. They are only little skilled in 
practical observation and calculation, and have no under¬ 
standing of the motions of. the fixed stars. So Yarftha- 
miliira says in his book Samhitd: c< I11 six stations, 
beginning with Revatt and ending with Mriga^iras, ob¬ 
servation precedes calculation, so that the moon enters 
each one of them earlier according to eyesight than 
according to calculation. 

“ In twelve stations, beginning with Ardrft and ending 
with Amrraclhft, the precession is equal to half a station, 
so that the moon is in the midst of a station according 
to observation, whilst she is in its first part-according 
to calculation. 

“ In the nine stations, beginning with Jyeshtha and 
ending with TlttarabliSdrapadS,, observation falls back 
behind calculation, so that the moon enters each of 
them according to observation, when, according to cal¬ 
culation, she leaves it in order to enter the follow- 
ing.” 

My remark relating to the confused notions of the 
Hindus regarding the stars is confirmed, though this is 
perhaps not apparent to the Hindus themselves, e$. by 
the note of Var&hamihira regarding Alsharatdn = A£vin!, 
one of the first-mentioned six stations; for he says that 
in it observation precedes calculation. How the two stars 
of A£vini stand, in our time, in two-thirds of Aries 
between io°“-2o° Aries), and the time of Var&hamihira 
precedes our time by about 526 years. Therefore by 
whatever theory you may compute the motion of the' 
fixed stars (or precession of the equinoxes), the A^vini 
did, in his time, certainly not stand in less than one- 
third of Aries (i.c. they had not come in the precession 
of the equinoxes farther than to i°~io° Aries). 

Supposing that, in his time, A^vint really stood in 
this part of Aries or near it, as is mentioned in the 
Kliandakhddyaka , which gives the computation of sun 
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and moon in a perfectly correct form, we must state 
that at that time there was not yet known what is now 
known, viz, the retrograde motion of the star by the 
distance of eight degrees. How, therefore, could, in 
his time, observation precede calculation, since the 
moon, when standing in conjunction with the two stars, 
had already traversed nearly two-thirds of the first sta¬ 
tion ? According to the same analogy, also, the other 
statements of Varftbamihira may be examined. 

The stations occupy a smaller or larger space ac¬ 
cording to their figures, ix. their constellations, not 
they themselves, for all stations occupy the same space 
on the ecliptic. This fact does not seem to be known 
to the Hindus, although we have already related similar 
notions of theirs regarding the Great Bear. For Brah¬ 
magupta says in the * Uttam-kha^dakhAdydka f ie, the 
emendation of. the Khanda-khddyaka :— 

“ The measure of some stations exceeds the measure 
of the mean daily motion of the moon by one half. 
Accordingly their measure is 19° 45' 52" 18'". There 
are six stations, viz. Rohini, Punarvasu, TJttaraphal- 
guni, Vi^ikM, UttarashaclhA Uttarabhadrapada. These 
together occupy the space of 118 0 35' 13" 48"'. Fur¬ 
ther six stations are short ones, each of them occupying 
less than the mean daily motion of the moon by one 
half. Accordingly their measure is 6° 35' 17" 26"". 
These are Bharani, Ardr&, A£lesha, Svati, JyeshtM, 
Satabhishaj. They together occupy the space of 39° 31' 
44" 36 /// . Of the remaining fifteen stations, each occu¬ 
pies as much as the mean daily motion. Accordingly 
it occupies the space of 13° 10' 34" $2'". They to¬ 
gether occupy the space of 197 0 38 43". These three 
groups of stations together occupy the space of 35 5 0 
45' 41" 24'", the remainder of the complete circle 4 0 
14" 18"- 3 6"\ and this is the space of Abhijit, i.e. the 
Falling Eagle, which is left out. I have tried to make 
the investigation of this subject acceptable to the 
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student in my above-mentioned special treatise on the 
lunar stations (v. p. 83). 

The scantiness of the knowledge of the Hindus re¬ 
garding the motion of the fixed stars is sufficiently 
illustrated by the following passage from the Samhitd 
of Varihamihira—“ It has been mentioned- in the books 
of the ancients that the summer solstice took place in 
the midst of AsleskH, and the winter solstice in Dha- 
nishthd. And this is correct for that time. Nowadays 
the summer solstice takes place in the beginning of 
Cancer, and the winter solstice in the beginning of Oap- 
ricornus. If any one doubts this, and maintains that it 
is as the ancients have said and nob as we say, let him 
go out to some level country when he thinks that the 
summer solstice is near. Let him there draw a circle, 
and place in its centre some body which stands perpen¬ 
dicular on the plain. Let him mark the end of its 
shadow by some sign, and continue the line till it 
reaches the circumference of the circle either iu east or 
west. Let him repeat the same at the same moment 
of the following day, and make, the same observation. 
When he then finds that the end of the shadow deviates 
from the first sign towards tire south, he must know 
that the suu lia 3 moved towards the north and has not 
yet reached its solstice. But if he finds that the end 
of the shadow deviates towards the north, he knows 
that the sun has already commenced to move south¬ 
ward and has already passed its solstice. If a man 
continues this kind of observations, and thereby finds 
the day of the solstice, he will find that our words are 
true.” 

This passage shows that Yarahamihira had no know¬ 
ledge of the motion of the fixed stars towards the east. 
He considers them, in agreement with the name, as 
fixed, immovable stars, and represents the solstice as 
moving towards the west. In consequence of this fancy, 
lie has, in the matter of the lunar stations, confounded 
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two things, between which we shall now properly dis¬ 
tinguish, in order, to remove doubt and to give the 
matter in a critically emended form. 

In the order of the zodiacal signs we begin with that 
twelfth part of the ecliptic which lies north of the point 
of intersection of the equator and the ecliptic. according 
to the second motion, ie. the precession of the equinoxes” 
in that case, the summer solstice always occurs at the 
beginning of the fourth sign, the winter solstice at the 
beginning of the tenth sign. 

i.n the,order of the lunar stations we begin with that 
twenty-seventh part of the ecliptic which belong to 
the hist of the first zodiacal sign. In that case” the 
summer solstice falls always on three-fourths of the 
seventh station (ie. on 600' of the station), and the 
winter solstice on one fourth of the twenty-first station 
(i.e. on 200 of the station). This order of things wil 
remain the same as long as the world lasts. 

-If, now, the lunar stations are marked by certain 
constellations, and are called by names peculiar to these 
constellations, the stations wander round together with 
the constellations. The stars of the zodiacal signs and 
ot the stations have, in bygone times, occupied earlier 
(«. more western) parts of the ecliptic. From them 
they have wandered into those which they occupy at 
present, and in future they will wander into other still 
more eastern parts of the ecliptic, so that in the course 
ot time they will wander through the whole ecliptic. 

According to the Hindus, the stars of the station 
Aslesba stand in 18 0 of Cancer. Therefore, according 
to the rate of the precession of the equinoxes adopted 
by the ancient astronomers, they stood 1800 years before 
our time m the o° of the fourth sign, whilst tire con¬ 
stellation of Cancer stood in the third sign, in which 
there was also the solstice, The solstice has kept its 
place, but the constellations have migrated, just the verv 
opposite of what Var&hamihira has fancied. 
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ON THE HELIACAL It KINGS OF THE STARS, AND ON THE 
CEREMONIES AND RITES WHICH THE HINDUS PRAC¬ 
TISE AT SUCH A MOMENT. 

now far a The Hindu method for the computation of the heliacal 

star must bo . . , x 

cUi tautfrom risings oi the stars and the young moon is, as we think, 
order to bo. the game as is explained in the oanones called Sind,kind. 
buT T S They call the degrees of a star’s distance from the 
sun which are thought necessary for its heliacal rising 
lUlldmktlca. They are, according to the author of the 
C'hurrat-aMjtU, the following :—13 0 for Suhail, Alya- 
m&niya, Ahvfiki', Al'ayyilk, Alsiraakan, Kalb-al'akrab; 
20 0 for Albutain, Alhak'a, Alnathra, Aileshfc, Sata- 
bhishaj, Revati; 14° for the others. 

Evidently the stars have, in this respect, been divided 
Page 247. into three groups, the first of which seems to comprise 
the star 3 reckoned by the Greeks as stars of the first 
and second magnitude, the second the stars of the third 
and fourth magnitude, and the third the stars of the 
fifth and sixth magnitude. 

Brahmagupta ought to have given this classification 
in his emendation of the Khandalchddyaha, but he has 
not done so. He expresses himself in general phrases, 
and simply mentions 14 0 distance from the sun as 
necessary for the heliacal risings of all lunar stations. 
Quotation Vijayanandm says: “ Some stars are not covered by 
nandin. the rays nor impaired in their shining by the sun, viz. 
Al'ayyfik, Alsim&k, Alifimih, the two Eagles, Dhanisli- 
thft, and Uttarabkadrapada, because they have so much 
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northern latitude, and because also the country (of the 
observer) has so much latitude. For in the more 
northern regions they are seen both at the beginning 
and end of one and the same night, and never dis¬ 
appear.” 

They have particular methods for the computation 0n . the 
of the heliacal rising of Agastya, i.e, Suhail or Canopus, tag or ,om»o-< 
They observe it first when the sun enters the station 1 ’ ' 
Hasta, and they lose it out of sight when he enters the 
station Eohini. Pulisa says: “ Take double the apsis of 
the sun. If it is equalled by the corrected place of the 
sun, this is the time of the heliacal setting of Agastya.” 

The apsis of the sun is, according to Pulisa, 2§ zodiacal 
signs. The double of it falls in io° of Spica,'which is 
the beginning of the. station Hasta. Half the apsis 
falls on io° of Taurus, which is the beginning of tire 
station Eohini. 

Brahmagupta maintains the following in the emeu- Quotation 
dation of the KhcmdakMdyaka :— magupta!’ 

“The position of Suhail is 2f Orion, its southern 
latitude 71 parts. The degrees of its distance from the 
sun necessary for its heliacal rising are 12. 

“ The position of MrigavyMha, i.e. Sirius Yemenicus, 
is 26° Orion, its southern latitude 40 parts. The de¬ 
grees of its distance from the sun necessary for its 
heliacal rising are 13.. If you want to find "the time 
of their risings, imagine the sun to be in the place of 
the star. That amount of the day which has already 
elapsed is the number of degrees of its distance from, 
the sun necessary for its heliacal rising. Fix I,he 
ascendenson this particular place. When, then, the sun 
reaches the degree of this ascendens, the star first becomes 
visible. 

“In order to find the time of the heliacal setting of 
a star, add to the degree of the star six complete zodiacal 
signs. Subtract from the sum the degrees of its dis¬ 
tance from the su.u necessary for its heliacal rising, and 
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fix the ascendens on the remainder. 'When, then, the 
sun enters the degree of the ascendens, that is the time 
of its setting.” 

The book Samhitd mentions certain sacrifices and 
ceremonies which are practised at the heliacal risings 
of! various stars. We shall now record them, translat¬ 
ing also that which is rather chaff than wheat, since we 
have made it obligatory on ourselves to give the quota¬ 
tions from the books of the Hindus complete and exactly 
as they are. 

Var&kamihira says: - When in the beginning the sun 
had risen, and in his revolution had come to stand in the 
zenith of the towering mountain Vindliya, the latter 
would not recognise bis exalted position, and, actuated 
by haughtiness, moved towards him to hinder his 
march and to prevent his chariot from passing above 
it. The Vindhya rose even to the neighbourhood of 
Paradise and the dwellings of the VidyMharas, the 
spiritual beings. Now the latter hastened to it because 
it was pleasant and its gardens and meadows were 
lovely, and dwelt (..here in joy; their wives going to 
and fro, and their children playing with each other. 
When the wind blew against the white garments of 
their daughters, they flew like waving banners. 

In its ravines the wild animals and the lions ap¬ 
pear as dark black, in consequence of the multitude 
of the animals called bhramara, which cling to them, 
liking the dirt of their bodies when they rub each other 
with the soiled claws. When they attack the rutting 
elephants, the latter become raving. The monkeys and 
bears are seen climbing up to the horns of Yindhya 
and to its lofty, peaks ; as if by instinct, they took the 
direction towards heaven. The anchorites are seen at 
its water-places, satisfied with nourishing themselves 
by its fruits. The further glorious things of the Vin¬ 
dhya are innumerable. 

When, now, Agastya, the son of Varuna (i.e. Sulraii, 
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the son of the water), had observed all these proceed¬ 
ings of the Vindhya, he offered to be his companion in 
his aspirations, and asked him to remain m his place 
until he (Agastya) should return and should have freed 
him (Vindhya) from the darkness which was on him. 

V. i.-.Then Agastya turned towards the ocean, de¬ 

vouring its water, so that it disappeared. There appeared 
the lower parts of the mountain Vindhya, whilst the 
makara and the water animate were clinging to it. 
They scratched the mountain till they pierced it and dug 
mines in it,in which there remained gems and pearls. 

V. 2.—The ocean became adorned by them, further 
hy trees which grew up, though it (tho water) was 
feeble, and by serpents rushing to and fro in windings 
on its surface. 

V. 3.—The mountain has, in exchange for the wroug 
done to it by Sahail, received the ornament which it 
has acquired, whence the angels got tiaras and crowns 
made for themselves. 

V. 4.—Likewise the ocean has, in exchange for the 
sinking down of its water into the depth, received the 
sparkling of the fishes when they move, about in it, the 
appearance of jewels at its bottom, and the rushing to 
and fro of the serpents and snakes in the remainder of 
its water. When the fishes rise over it, and the cmich- 
shells and pearl-oysters, you would take the ocean for 
ponds, the surface of their water being covered with the 
white lotus in the season of farad and the season of 
autumn. 


V. 5.—You could scarcely distinguish between t.' 


us 


•water and heaven, because the ocean is adorned with 
jewels as the heaven is adorned with stars ; with many- 
headed serpents, resembling threads of ray s which come 


from the sun; with crystal in it, resembling the bo 


kiv 


of tho moon, and with a white mist, above which rise 
the clouds of heaven. 

y. 6—How should I not praise him who did this 
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great deed, who pointed out to the angels the beauty of 
the crowns, and made the ocean and the mountain 
Vindhya a treasure-house for them ! 

V. 7.—That is Suhail, by whom the water becomes 
clean from earthly defilement, with which the purity of 
the heart of the pious man is commingled, clean, I say, 
from that which, overpowers him in the intercourse 
with the wicked. 

V. 8._Whenever Agastya rise 3 and the water in¬ 

creases in the rivers and valleys during his time, you 
see the rivers offering to the moon all that is on the 
surface of their water, the various kinds of white and 
red lotus and the papyrus; mil that swims in them, the 
ducks and the geess (pelicans ?), as a sacrifice unto him, 
even as a young girl offers roses and presents when she 
enters them (the rivers). 

V, 9.--We compare the standing of the pairs of red 
geese on the two shores, and the swimming to and fro 
of the white ducks in the midst while they sing, to the 
two lips of a beautiful woman, showing her teeth when 
she laughs for joy. 

V. I 0 .__]sra.y, we compare the black lotus, standing 
between white lotus, and the dashing of the bees against 
it from desire of the fragrancy of its smell, with the 
black of her pupil within the white of the ring, moving 
eoquettishly and amorously, being surrounded by the 
hair of the eyebrows. 

V. u,—When you then see the ponds, when the light 
of the moon has risen over them, when the moon illu¬ 
minates their dim waters, and when the white lotus 
opens which was shut over the bees, you would think 
them the face of a beautifulwoman, who looks with a 
black eye from a white eyeball. 

V. 12.—When a stream of the torrents of Varshakala 
has flown to them with serpents, poison, and the impu¬ 
rities, the rising of Suhail above them cleans them from 
defilement and saves them from injury. 
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V, 13.—As one moment’s thinking of Suhail before 
the door of a man blots out his sins deserving of punish- p» 
xnent, how much more effective will be the fluency of 
the tongue praising him, when the task is to do away 
with sin and to acquire heavenly reward! The former 
Rishis have mentioned what sacrifice is necessary when 
Suhail rises. I shall make a present to the kings by 
relating it, and shall make this relation a sacrifice unto 
Him. So I Say: 

V. 14.—His rising takes place at the moment when 
some of the light of the sun appears from the east, and 
the darkness of night is gathered in the west. The 
beginning of his appearance is difficult to perceive, and 
not every one who looks at him understands it. I here- 
fore ask the astronomer at that moment about the direc¬ 
tion whence it rises. 

Y. 15, 16.—Towards this direction offer the sacrifice 
called argha, and spread on the earth what you hap¬ 
pen to have, roses and fragrant flowers as they grow 
in the country. Put on them what you think fit, 
gold, garments, jewels of the sea, and offer incense, 
saffron, and sandalwood, musk and camphor, together 
with an ox and a cow, and many dishes and sweet- 
meats. 

v. 17.—Know that he who does this during seven 
consecutive years with pious intention, strong belief, 
and confidence, possesses at the eud of them the whole, 
earth and the ocean which surrounds it on the four 
sides, if he is a Kshatriya. 

Y, iS.-r-If he is a Brahman, he obtains his wishes, 
learns the Veda, obtains a beautiful wife, and gets 
noble children from her. If he is a VaiSya, he obtains 
much landed property and acquires a glorious lordship. 
If he is a Sudra, he will obtain wealth. .All of them 
obtain health and safety, the cessation of injuries, and 
the realisation of Tewai’d.” 

This isVarahaunhira’s statement regarding the offering 
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to SuhaU, In the same book he gives also the rules 
regarding Echini: 

“ Garga, Vasisbtha, K&Syapa, and ParMara told their 
pttpils that Mount Meru is built of planks of gold. 
Out of them there have risen trees with numerous 
sweet-swelling flowers arid blossoms. The bees already 
surround them with a humming pleasant to hear, and 
the nymphs of the Devas wander there to and fro with 
exhilarating melodies, with pleasant instruments and 
everlasting joy. This mountain lies in the plain .Nan- 
danavana, the park of paradise. So they say. Jupiter 
was there at a time, and then Narad a the Rishi asked 
him regarding the prognostics of Eohini, upon which 
Jupiter explained them to him. I shall here relate 
them as far as necessary. 

V. 4.— Let a man in the black days of the month 
Ash&dha observe if the moon reaches Echini Let him 
seek to the north or east of the town a high .spot To 
this spot the Brahman must go who has the charge of 
the houses of the kings. He is to light there a fire and 
to draw a diagram of the various planets and .lunar 
stations round it. He is to recite what is necessary for 
each one of them, and to give each its share of the 
roses, barley, and oil, and to make each planet propi¬ 
tious by throwing these things into the fire. Round the 
fire on ail four sides there must be as much as possible 
of jewels and jugs filled with the sweetest water, and 
whatever else there happens to be at hand at the 
moment, fruits, drugs, branches of trees, and roots of 
plants. -Further, he is to spread there grass which is 
cut with a sickle for his night-quarters. Then he is to 
take the different kinds of seeds and corns, to wash 
them with water, to put gold in thfe midst of them, 
and to deposit them in a jug. He is to place it towards 
a certain direction,' and to prepare Soma , ie. throw¬ 
ing barley and oil into the fire, at the same time re¬ 
citing certain passages from the Veda , which refer to 
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different directions, viz. Varuna-mantra, V&yava-mantra, 
and Soma-mantra. 

He raises a danda, i.e. a long and high spear, from 
the top of which hang down two straps, the one as long 
as the spear, the other thrice as long. He must do all 
this before the moon reaches Eohird, for this purpose, 
that when she reaches it. he should be ready to deter¬ 
mine the times of the blowing of the wind as well as 
its directions. He learns this by means of the straps 
of the spear. 

% IO.—If the wind on that day blows from the 
centres of the four directions, it is considered propitious; 
if it blows from the directions between them, it is 
considered unlucky. If the wind remains steady in the 
same direction, powerful and without changing', this 
too is considered propitious. The time of its blowing 
is measured by the eight parts of the-day, and each 
eighth part is considered as corresponding to thd half 
of a month. 

V. ii.—When the moon leaves the station Kohini, 
you look at the seeds placed in a certain direction. 
That of them which sprouts will grow plentifully in 
that year. 

V. 12.—When the moon comes near 'fiohint, you 
must be on the look-out. If the sky is clear, not affected 
by any disturbance; if the wind is pure and does not 
cause a destructive commotion; if the melodies of the 
animals and birds are pleasant, this is considered pro¬ 
pitious. We shall now consider the clouds. 

Y 13, 14.—If they float like the branches .of the 
valley (? lain ?), and out of them the flashes of lightning 
appear to the eye; if they open as opens the white- 
lotus; if the lightning encircles the cloud like the rays 
of the sun; if the cloud has the colour of stibium, or of 
bees, or of saffron ; 

Y. 15-19.—If the sky is covered with clouds, and 
out. of them flashes the lightning like gold, if the’rain- 
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bow shows .its round form coloured with something like 
the red of evening twilight, and with colours like those 
of the garments of a bride; if the thunder roars like 
the screaming peacock, or the bird which cannot drink 
water except from falling rain, which then screams for 
joy, as the frogs enjoy the full water-places, so as to 
croak vehemently ; if you see the sky raging like the 
raging of elephants and buffaloes in the thicket, in the 
various parts of which the fire is blazing ; if the clouds 
move like the limbs of the elephants, if they shine like 
the shining of pearls, conch-shells, snow, and even as 
the moonbeams, as though the moon had lent the clouds 
her lustre and splendour ; 

V. 20.—All this indicates much rain and blessing by 
a rich growth. 

Y. 2$.—At the time when the Brahman sits amidst 
the water-jugs, the falling of stars, the flashing of the 
lightning, thunderbolts, red glow in the skv, tornado, 
earthquake, the falling of hail, and the screaming of 
the wild animals, all these things are considered as 
unlucky. 

V. 26.—If the water decreases in a jug on the north 
side, either by itself, or by a hole, or by dripping away, 
there will be no rain in the month Sravana. If it de¬ 
creases in a jug on the east side, there will be no rain 
in BMdrapada. If it decreases in a jug on the south 
side, there will be no rain in A^vayuja; and if it de¬ 
creases in a jug on the west side, there will be no rain 
in K&rttika. If there is no decrease of water in the 
jugs, the summer rain will be perfect. 

Y. 27.—.From the jugs they also derive, prognostics 
as to the different castes. The northern jug refers to 
the Brahman, the eastern to the Kshatriya, the southern 
to the Yad^ya, and the western to the Sudra. If the 
names of people and certain circumstances are inscribed 
upon the jugs, all that happens to them if, e.g. they 
break or the water in them decreases, is considered as 
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prognosticating something which concerns those per¬ 
sons or circumstances” 

“ The rules relating to the stations. Sv&fcl and S ray ana 
are similar to those relating to RohinL When you are T -* on ■ 
in the white days of the month Asnadlia, when the gravaria, 
moon stands in either of the two stations Ashfidh;!, 
le, Phrva-ash&dha or Uttara-asluidha, select a spot as 
you have selected it for Echini, and take a balance ixre *» t • 
of gold. That is the best. If it is of silver, it 
middling. If it is not of silver, make it of wood *• 9- 
called khayar, which seems to be the kkachra tree 
(i.e. Acacia catechu), or of the head of an arrow with 
which already a man has been killed. The smallest 
measure for the length of its beam is a span, '['lie 
longer it is, the better) the shorter it is, the less 
favourable. 

Y. 6.—A scale has four strings, each io digits long. 

Its two scales are of linen cloth of the size of 6 digits. 

Its two weights are of gold. 

Y. 8,—Weigh by it equal quantities of each 

matter, water of the wells, of the ponds, and of the 
rivers, elephants’ teeth, the hair of horses, pieces of gold 
with the names of kings written on them, and pieces of 
other metal over which the names of other people, or the 
names of animals, years, days, directions, or countries 
have been pronounced. 

V. i .—In weighing, turn towards the east; put the 
weight in the right scale, and the things which are to 
be weighed in the left. Eecite over them and speak to 
the balance: 

V. 2.—‘ Thou art correct; thou art Deva, ancl the 
wife of a Deva. Thou art Sarasvati, the daughter of 
Brahman. Thou revealest the right and the truth. 

Thou art more correct than the soul of correctness. 

Y. 3—Thou art like the suu and the planets in their 
wandering from east to west on one and the same road. 

Y. 4.—Through thee stands upright the order of the 
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world, and in thee is united the truth and the correct¬ 
ness of all the angels and Brahmans. 

Y. 5.—Thou art the daughter of Brahman, and a 
man of thy house is Kaiyapa.’ 

V. 1.—This weighing must take place in the even¬ 
ing. Then put the things aside, and repeat their 
weighing the next morning. That which has increased 
in weight will flourish and thrive in that year; that 
•which has decreased will be had and go back. 

This weighing, however, is not only to be done in 
AshitcM, but also in Rohini and Svatt 

V. xx.—If the year is a leap-year, and the weigh¬ 
ing happens to take place in the repeated month, the 
weighing is in that year twice done. 

V. 12.—If the prognostics are identical, what they 
forebode will happen. If they were not identical, 
observe the prognostics of Kohini, for it is predomi¬ 
nant.'’ 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


HOW EBB AND FLOW FOLLOW EACH OTHER IN THE 
OCEAN. 

With regard to the cause why the water of the ocean Quotation 
always remains as it is, we quote the following passage mum- 
from the Matsya-Burdna :—“At the beginning there }lL,dva ' 
were sixteen mountains, which had wing 3 and could fly 
and rise up into the air. However, the rays of India, 
the ruler, burned their wings, so that they fell down, 
deprived of them, somewhere about the ocean, four of 
them in each point of the compass—in the east, Risha- 
bha, Bal&haka, Cakra, Mainaka; in the north, Candra, 

Kanka, Drona, Sulirna; in the west, Vakra, Yadhra, 

Mrada, Parvata; in the south, Jtmftta, Dravina, Main¬ 
aka, Mah^aila (?). Between the third and the fourth 
of the eastern mountains there is the fire fiarivvartaka, 
which drinks the water of the ocean, But for this the 
ocean would fill up, since the rivers perpetually flow 
to it. 

14 This fire was the fire of one of their kings, called Story of 
Aurva . He had inherited the realm from his father, 
who Was killed while he was still an embryo. When 
he was born and n rew up, and heard the history of his 
father, he became angry against the angels, and drew 
his sword to kill them, since they had neglected the 
guardianship of the world, notwithstanding mankind's 
worshipping them and notwithstanding their being in 
close contact with the world. Thereupon the angels 
humiliated themselves before him and tried to con- 
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ciliate him, so that he ceased from his wrath. Then he 
spoke to them: ‘ But what am I to do with the fire of 
my wrath ?' and they advised him to throw it into the 
ocean. It is this fire which absorbs the waters of the 
ocean.' Others say: r The water of the streams does not 
increase the ocean, because Indra, the ruler, takes up 
the ocean in the shape of the cloud, and sends it down 
as rains.’ ” 

Again the Matsya-Pur&na says: “ The black part in 
the moon which is called SaSalaTcska, i.e. the hare’s 
figure, is the image of the figures of the above-men¬ 
tioned sixteen mountains reflected by the light of the 
moon on her body.” 

The Visknu-Dharma says: “ The moon is called Sa&i- 
laksha, for the globe of her body is watery, reflecting 
the figure of the earth as a mirror reflects. On the 
earth there are mountains and trees of different shapes, 
which are reflected in the moon as a hare’s figure. It 
is also called Mrigaldncana, ie. the figure of a gazelle, 
for certain people compare the black part on the moon’s 
face to the figure of a gazelle.” 

The lunar stations they declare to he the daughters 
of Prajapati, to whom the moon is married. He was 
especially attached to Itohini, and preferred her to the 
others. Now her sisters, urged by jealousy, complained 
of him to their father Prajapati. The latter strove to 
keep peace among them, and admonished him, but with¬ 
out any success. Then he cursed the moon (Lunus), in 
consequence of which his face became leprous. Now 
the moon repented of his doing, and came penitent to 
Prajapati, who spoke to him: “My word is one, and 
cannot be cancelled; however, I shall cover thy shame 
for the half of each month.” Thereupon the moon 
spoke to Piajapati. : " But how shall the trace of the sin 
of the past be wiped off from me ? ” Prajapati answered: 
“ By erecting the shape of the linga of Mahadeva as an 
object of thy worship.” This he did. The linga he 
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■ raised was the stone of Soman&fch, for soma means the iha wm o t 

moon arid ndtha means master, so that the whole word Sum ‘ m '*” h ‘ 
means master .of the moon. The image was destroyed 
by the Prince Mahmud — may God be merciful to 
him! —a.e. 416. He ordered the upper part to be 

broken and the remainder to be transported to his resi¬ 
dence, Ghaznin, with all its coverings and trappings of 
gold, jewels, and embroidered garments. Part of it 
has been thrown into the hippodrome of the town, 
together with the Cakrasvdmin, an idol of bronze, that 
1 had been brought from Taueshur. Another part of the 
idol from Somanath lies before the door of the mosque 
of Ghaznln, on which people rub their feet to clean 
them from dirt and wet. 

The linga. is an image of the penis of MahMeva. I Oriqftor 
have heard the following story regarding it:—“ A Rishi, 
on seeing MaMdeva with his wife, became suspicious 
of him, and cursed him that he should lose his penis. 

At once his penis, dropped, and was as .if wiped 
off. But afterwards the Rishi was in a position to 
establish the signs of his innocence and to confirm 
them by the necessary proofs. The suspicion which 
had troubled his mind was removed, and he spoke to 
him: ‘ Verily, I shall recompense thee by making the 
image of the limb which thou hast lost the object of 
worship for men, win. thereby will find the road to God, 
and come near him,’ ” 

Varahannhira says about the construction of the Tho con- 


the; Linga.- 


“After having chosen a faultless stone for it,u,l u »l°p , of 


take it as long as the image is intended to be. Divide varah&mi. 


according to 
Var&h 
Lira. 


it into three parts. The lowest part of it is quad- wham™- 
rangular, as if it were a cube or quadrangular column. 

The middle part is octagonal, its surface being divided 
by four pilasters. The upper third is round, rounded 
off so as to resemble the gland of a penis. 

V. 54.—In erecting the figure, place the quadran¬ 
gular third within the earth, and for the octagonal third 
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make a cover, which is called pinda> .quadrangular from 
without, but so as to fit also on the quadrangular 
third in the earth. The octagonal, form of the inner 
side is to fit on to the middle third, which projects out 
of the earth. The round third alone remains without 
cover” 

Further he says :— 

V. 55.—“If you make the round part too small or 
too thin, it will hurt the country and bring about evil 
among the inhabitants of the regions who have con¬ 
structed it. If it does not go deep enough down into 
the earth, or if it projects too little out of the earth, 
this causes people to fall ill. When it is in the course 
of construction, and is struck by a peg, the ruler and 
his family will perish. If on the transport it is hit, 
and the blow leaves a trace on it, the artist will 
perish, and destruction and diseases will spread in that 
country,” 

The worship In the south-west of the Sindh country this idol is 

Stjinaii&fch. f frequently met with in the houses destined for the 
worship of the Hindus, but Soman&th was the most 
famous of these places. Every day they brought there 
a jug of Ganges water and a basket of flowers f om 
Kashmir. They believed that the Ivriga of Soxnanath 
would cure persons of every inveterate illness and heal 
every desperate and incurable disease. 

The reason why in particular Somanath has become 
so famous is that it was a harbour for seafaring people, 
and a station for those who went to and fro between ' 
Sufala in the pountry of the Zan j and China. 

Now as regards ebb and flow in the Indian Ocean, 
of which the former is called bharna (?), the latter 
vuham (?), we state that, according to the notions of the 
common Hindus, there is a fire called Vadavdncda in 
the ocean, which is always blazing. The flow is caused 
by the fire’s drawing breath and its being blown up by 
the wind, and the ebb is caused by the fire’s exhaling 
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the breath and the cessation of its being blown up by 
the wind. 

M&ni has come to a belief like this, after lie had 
heard from the Hindus that there is a demon in the 
sea whose drawing breath and exhaling breath causes 
the flow and the ebb. 

The educated Hindus determine the daily phases of 
the tides by the rising and setting of the moon, the 
monthly phases by the increase and waning of the 
moon; but the physical cause of both phenomena is not 
understood by them. 

It is flow and ebb to which Somanath owes its name Origin of tho|i 
(i<t master of the moon) j for the stone (or liiiga) of o^aouuT 8 
Somau&th was originally erected on the coast, a little Bath ' 
less than three miles west of the mouth of the river 
Sarsuti, east of the golden fortress Batoi, which had 
appeared as a dwelling-place for Vasudeva, not far from 
the place where he and his family were killed, and 
where they were burned. Each time when the moon 
rises and sets, the water of the ocean rises in the flood 
so as to cover the place in question. When, then, the 
moon reaches the meridian of noon and midnight, the 
water recedes in the ebb, and the place becomes again 
visible. Thus the moon was perpetually occupied in 
serving the idol and bathing it. Therefore the place 
was considered as sacred to the moon. The fortress 
which contained the idol and its treasures was not 
ancient, but was built only about a hundred years ago. 

The Visknu-Purdna says: “ The greatest height of Quotatim. 


the water of the flow is 1500 digits.’ This statement froto the 


Viishnu - 


seems rather exaggerated; for if the waves and the Purd W- 
mean height of the ocean rose to between sixty to 
seventy yards, the shores and the bays would be more 
overflown than has ever been witnessed. Still this is 
not entirely improbable, as it is not in itself impossible 
on account of some law of nature. 

The fact that the just-mentioned fortress is said to 
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have appeared out of the ocean is not astonishing for 
that particular part of the ocean; for the Dibajac 
islands (Maldives and Laccadives) originate in a 
similar manner, rising out of the ocean as sand-downs. 
They increase, and rise, and extend themselves, and 
remain in this condition for a certain time. Then they 
become decrepit as if from old age; the single parts 
become dissolved, no longer keep together, and dis¬ 
appear in the water as if melting away. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the islands quit that one which apparently dies 
away, and migrate to a young and fresh one which is 
about to rise above the ocean. They take their cocoa- 
nut palms along with them, colonise the new island, 
and dwell on it. 

That the fortress in question is called golden may 
only be a conventional epithet. Possibly, however, 
this object is to be taken literally, for the islands of 
the Zabaj are called the Gold Country (Swmrnadvipa), 
because you obtain much gold as deposit if you wash 
only a little of the earth of that country. 



CHAPTER LIX. 


'HE SOLAR AND LUNAR ECLIPSES. 


It is perfectly known to the Hindu astronomers that 
the moon is eclipsed by the shadow of the earth, and 
the sun is eclipsed by the moon. Hereon they lia.ve 
based their computations in the astronomical hand¬ 
books and other works. 

Yariihamihira says in the Scmhitd :— 

Y. I.—“ Some scholars maintain that the Head be- 
longed to the Daityas, and that his mother was Sim- tan#*’* 1 
hikl After the angels had fetched the xmrila out of ei-'.V. 
the ocean, they asked Vishnu to distribute it among 
them. When he did so, the Head also came, resembling 
the angels in shape, and associated himself with them. 

When Vishnu handed him a portion of the amrita, he 
took and drank it. But then Vishnu perceived who it 
was, hit him with his round calera, and cut off his bead. 
However, the head remained alive on account of the 
amrita in its mouth, whilst the body died, since it had 
not yet partaken of the amrita,, and the force of the » 

latter had not yet spread through it. Then the Head, 
humbling itself, spoke: 'For what sin has this been 
done?’ Thereupon he was recompensed by being 
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ordered that he should never appear in heaven except 
at the time of an eclipse. 

V. 3.—Others say that he has a head like that of a 
serpent, and a tail like that of a serpent, ■whilst others 
say that he has no other body besides the black colour 
which is seen.” 

After having finished the relation of these absurdities, 
Var&hamihira continues:— 

V. 4.—" If the Head had a body, it would act by 
immediate contact, whilst we find that he eclipses from 
a distance, when between him and the moon there is 
an interval of six zodiacal signs. Besides, his motion 
does not increase nor decrease, so that we cannot 
imagine an eclipse to be caused by hi3 body reaching 
the spot of the lunar eclipse. 

Y. 5.—And if a man commits himself to such a view, 
let him tell us for what purpose the cycles of the 
Head’s rotation have been calculated, and what is the 
use of their being correct in consequence of the fact 
that his rotation is a regular one. If the Plead is 
imagined to be a serpent with head and tail, why does 
it not eclipse from a distance less or more than six 
zodiacal signs ? 

V. 6.—His body is there present between head and 
tail; both hang together by means of the body. Still 
it does not eclipse sun nor moon nor the fixed stars of 
the lunar stations, there being an eclipse only if there 
are two heads opposed to each other. 

Y. 7.-— If the latter were the case, and the moon 
rose, being eclipsed by one of the two, the sun would 
necessarily set, being eclipsed by the other. Likewise, 
if the moon should set eclipsed, the sun would rise 
eclipsed. And nothing of the kind ever occurs. 

Y. 8.—As has been mentioned by scholars who enjoy 
the help of God, an eclipse of the moon is her enter¬ 
ing the shadow' of the earth, and an eclipse of the sun 
consists in this that the moon covers and hides the sun 
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from us. Therefore the lunar eclipse ■will never revolve 
from the west nor the solar eclipse from the east. 

Y. g.—A long shadow stretches away from the earth, 
in like manner as the shadow of a tree'. 

Y. iO.—When the moon has only little latitude, 
standing in the seventh sign of its distance from the 
sun, and if it does not stand too far north or south, in 
that case the moon enters the shadow of the earth and 
is eclipsed thereby. The first contact takes place on 
the side of the east, 

V. il.—When the sun is reached by the moon from 
the west, the moon covers the sun, as iff a portion of a 
cloud covered him. The amount of the covering differs 
in different regions. 

V. 12.—Because that which covers the moon is large, 
her light wanes when one-half of it is eclipsed; and 
because that which covers the sun is not large, the rays 
are powerful notwithstanding the eclipse. 

Y. 13. -The nature of the Head has nothing what¬ 
ever to do with the lunar and solar eclipses. On this 
subject the scholars in their books agree," 

After having described the nature of the two eclipses, 
as he understands them, he complains of those who do. 
not know this, and says: “However, common people 
are always very loud in proclaiming the Head to be 
the cause of an eclipse, and they say, ‘ If the Head 
did not appear and did not bring about the eclipse, the 
Brahmans would not at that moment undergo an obli¬ 
gatory washing.’ ” 

Yar&hamihira says:— 

Y. 14.—“The reason of this is that the head humi¬ 
liated itself after it had been cut off, and received from 
Brahman a portion of the offering which the Brahmans 
offer to the fire at the moment of an eclipse. 

Y. 15.—Therefore he is near the'spot of the eclipse, 
searching for his portion. Therefore at, that time people 
mention him frequently, and consider him as the cause 
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the eclipse, although he has nothing whatsoever to 
do with it*; for the eclipse depends entirely upon the 
uniformity and the declination of the orbit of the 
moon.” 

The latter words of Tar&hamihira, who, in passages 
quoted previously, has alread^revealed himself to us 
as a man who accurately knows the shape oi^The world, 
are odd and surprising. However, he seems sometimes 
to side with the Brahmans, to whom he belonged, and 
from whom he could not separate himself. Still he 
does not deserve to be blamed, as, on the whole, his 
foot stands firmly on the basis .of the truth, and he 
clearly speaks out the truth. Compare, e.g. his state¬ 
ment regarding the Sarhdhi, which we have mentioned 
above (v. i. 366). 

Would to God that all distinguished men followed 
But look, for instance, at Brahmagupta, 
who is certainly the most distinguished of their astro¬ 
nomers. For as he was one of the Brahmans who read 
in their Puranas that the sun is lower than the moon, 
and who therefore require a head biting the sun in 
order that he should be eclipsed, he shirks the truth 
and lends his support to imposture, if he did not—and 
this we think by no means impossible—from intense 
disgust at them, speak as he spoke simply in order to 
mock them, or under the compulsion of some mental 
derangement, like a man whom death is about to rob of 
his consciousness. The words in question are found in 
the first chapter of his Brahmasiddhdnta :— 

“ Some people think that the eclipse is hot caused by 
the Head. This, however, is a foolish idea, for it is lie 
in fact who eclipses, and the generality of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the world say that it is the Head who eclipses. 
The Veda, which is the word of God from the mouth of 
Brahman, says that the Head eclipses, likewise the hook 
Smriti, composed by Manu, and the Smhhitd, composed 
by Garga the son of Brahman. O11 the contrary, Vara- 
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hamihira, Srisheria, Aryabhata, and Vislmucandra main¬ 
tain that the eclipse is not caused by the Head, but 
by the moon and the shadow of the earth, in direct 
opposition to all (to the generality of men), and from 
enmity against the just-mentioned dogma. For if ilia 
Head does not cause the eclipse, all the usages of the 
Brahmans which they practise at the moment of an 
eclipse, viz. their rubbing themselves with warm oil, 
and other works of prescribed worship, would be illu¬ 
sory and not be rewarded by heavenly bliss. If a man 
declares these things to be illusory, he stands outside 
of the generally acknowledged dogma, and that is not 
allowed. Manu says in the Smriti: ‘When the Head 
keeps the sun or moon in eclipse* all waters on earth 
become pure, and in purity like the water of the Ganges.' 
The Veda says: ‘ The Head is the son of a woman of the 
daughters of the Daityas, called Sainakd (? Simhika ?). 
Therefore people practise the well-known works of piety, 
and therefore those authors must cease to oppose the 
generality, for everything which is in the Veda, Smriti, 
and Samhitd is true.” 

If Brahmagupta, in this respect, is one of those of 
whom God says {Koran, Sfira xxvii. 14), “ They have 
denied our signs, although their hearts knew them clearly, 
from wickedness and haughtiness!' we shall nob argue 
with him, but only whisper into his ear: If people 
must under circumstances give up opposing the reli¬ 
gious codes (as seems to be your case), why then do you 
order people to be pious if you forget to be so your¬ 
self? Why do you, after having spoken such words, 
then begin to calculate the diameter of the moon in 
order to explain her eclipsing the sun, and the dia¬ 
meter of the shadow of the earth in order to explain its 
eclipsing the moon ? Why do you compute both eclipses 
in agreement with the theory of those heretics, and not 
according to the views of those with whom you think 
it proper to agree ? If the Brahmans are ordered to 
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practise some act of-worship or something else at the 
occurrence of an eclipse, the eclipse is only the date 
of these things, not their cause. Thus we Muslims are 
hound to say certain prayers, and prohibited from say¬ 
ing others, at certain times of the revolution of the sun 
and his light. These tilings are simply chronological 
dates for those acts, nothing more, for the sun has 
nothing whatever to do with our (Muslim) worship. 

Brahmagupta says (ii. I io), “ The generality thinks 
thus.” If he thereby means the totality of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the inhabitable world, we can only say that he 
would be very little able to investigate their opinions 
either by exact research or by means of historical tra¬ 
dition. For India itself is, in comparison to the whole 
inhabitable world, only a small, matter, and the number 
of those who differ from the Hindus, both in religion 
and law, is larger than the number of those who agree 
with them. 

Or if Brahmagupta means the generality of the Hindus, 
we agree that the uneducated among them are much 
more numerous than the educated; but we also point 
out that in all our religious codes of divine revelation 
the uneducated crowd is blamed as being ignorant, 
always doubting, and ungrateful. 

I, for my part, am inclined to the belief that that 
which made Brahmagupta speak the above-mentioned 
words (which involve a sin against conscience) was 
something of a calamitous fate, like that of Socrates, 
which had befallen him, notwithstanding the abun¬ 
dance of liis knowledge and the sharpness of his intel¬ 
lect, and notwithstanding his extreme youth at the 
time. For he wrote the BrahmasiddMnta when he was 
only thirty years of age. If this indeed is his excuse, 
we accept it, and herewith drop the matter. 

As for the above-mentioned people (the Hindu theo¬ 
logians), from whom you must take care not to differ, 
how should they be able to understand the astronomical 
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" theory regarding the moon’s eclipsing the sun, as they, 
in their Patinas, place the moon above the sun, and 
that which is higher cannot cover that which is lower 
in the sight of those who stand lower than both. 
Therefore they required some being which devours 
moon and sun, as the fish devours the bait, and causes 
them to appear in those shapes in which the eclipsed 
parts of them in reality appear. However, in each 
nation there are ignorant people, and leaders still more 
ignorant than they themselves, who (as the Koran, 
Sura xxix. 12, says ) “ bear their owv, burdens and other 
burdens beside s them,” and who think they can increase 
the light of their minds; the fact being that the masters 
are as ignorant as the pupils. 

Very odd is that which Varfihamihira relates of certain 
ancient writers, to whom we must pay no attention if 
we do not want to oppose them, viz. that they tried to 
prognosticate the occurrence of an eclipse by pouring a 
small amount of water together with the same amount 
of oil into a large vase with a flat bottom on the eighth 
of the lunar days. Then they examined the spots 
where the oil was united and dispersed. The united 
portion they considered as a prognostication for the be¬ 
ginning of the eclipse, the dispersed portion as a prog¬ 
nostication for its end. 

Further, Varahamihira says that somebody used to 
think that the conjunction of the planets is the cause 
of the eclipse (V. 16), whilst others tried to prognosticate 
an eclipse from unlucky phenomena, as, c.g. the falling 
Of stars, comets, halo, darkness, hurricane, landslip, and 
earthquake. “ These things,” so he says, “ are not always 
contemporary with an eclipse, nor are they its cause; 
the nature of an unlucky event is the only thing which 
these occurrences have in common, with an eclipse. A 
reasonable explanation is totally different from such 
absurdities.” 

The same man, knowing only too well the character 
vol. ir. H 



Quotations 
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hamihiru’s 
Sam h itd, 
chap, v. 17, 
*6, 63, 
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of his countrymen, who like to mix up peas with wolfs 
beans, pearls with dung, says, without quoting any 
authority for his words (V. 63) : “If at the time of an 
eclipse a violent wind blows, the next eclipse will be 
six months later. If a star falls down, the next eclipse 
will be twelve months later. If the air is dusty, it will 
be eighteen months later. If there is an earthquake, it 
will be twenty-four months later. If the air is dark, it 
will be thirty months later. If hail falls, it will be 
thirty-six months later/' 

To such things silence is the only proper answer. 

On thv I shall not omit to mention that the different kinds 

colours or . . . 

the eclipses, of eclipses described m the canon of Alkhwammi, 
though correctly represented, do not agree with the 
results of actual observation. More correct is a similar 
view of the Hindus, viz. that the eclipse has the colour 
of smoke if it covers less than half the body of the 
moon ; that it is coal-black if it completely covers one 
half of her; that it has a colour between -black and red. 
if the eclipse covers more than half of her .body; and, 
lastly, that it is yellow-brown if it covers the whole 
body of the moon. 





CHAPTER, LX, 


ON THE PAH VAN. 

The intervals between which an eclipse may happen Page 2S s. 
and the number of their lunations are sufficiently 21^ tom* 
demonstrated in the sixth chapter of Almagest. The pamm ' 
Hindus call a period of time at the beginning and end 
of which there occur lunar eclipses, parvan* The fol¬ 
lowing information on the subject is taken from the 
SamhitA Its author, Varahamihira, says: ,f Each six Quotation 
months form a parvan, in which an eclipse may happen. hamiMrA 
These eclipses form a cycle of seven, each of which has chap!V!’ 
a particular dominant and prognostics, as exhibited in I9 ~ 23 * 
the following table: 


| Number 
of the 
Parvans. 

1 

2 

1 

3 . 4 

5 

a 

7 

Domi¬ 
nants 
of the 
Parvans, 

Brahman. 

Stiiin, 
i,». r, the 
Moon. 

Indra, 

the 

Buler. 

Kubera, 
.the Pro¬ 
tector 
of the 
North. 

Varum, 
the Pro¬ 
tector 
of the 
Water. 

Agni, the 
Fire, also 
called 
MitrA- 
khy:i. 

Yama, 

the 

A tigel of 
Death, 

m 

o 

<a 

© 

1 

..fa 

V 

& 

favourable to the [Brahmans ; 
the cattle is thriving, the crops 
are flourishing, and there is 
general well-being and safety. 

jf§ 

5 £ 

© 4 

6 

d 

« 2 

3 a * 

<t,.§ 2 

S S-jg 

25 g 

The kings become estranged 
from each other, safety de¬ 
clines, and the autumnal crops 
are ruined. 

Thera is abundance and wealth ; ] 

rich people ruin their pro¬ 
perty. 

. | 

Not favourable to kings, but 
favourable to others ; the crops j 
are flourishing. 

There is much water, fine crops, 
general well-being and safety ; 
pestilence and mortality % are 
declining. 

1 

© 

© 
tn Pi 

s 1 

u CJ 
© 0 

** tn 

S * 

09 X* 

51 

r 
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Rules for^ ^ The computation of the par van in which you happen 
uurmoi? to he is the following, according to the JOiaridakhAdyaha: 

lh“ Write down the dhargana y as computed according to 
taMddj,au. canon, in two places, Multiply the one by 50, and 
divide the product by 1296, reckoning a fraction, if it is 
not less than one-half, as a whole. Add to the quotient 
1063. Add the sum to the number written in the second 
place, and divide the sum by 180, The quotient, as 
consisting of wholes, means the number of complete 
parvans . Divide it by 7, and the remainder under 7 
which you get means the distance of the particular 
parvan from the first one, i.e. from that of Brahman. 
However, the remainder under x8o which you get by 
the division is the elapsed part of the parvotn in which 
rage 359. you are. You subtract it from 180. If the remainder 
is less than 15, a lunar eclipse is possible or necessary , 
if, the remainder is larger, it is impossible. Therefore 
you must always by a similar method compute that 
time which has elapsed before the particular parvan in 
which you 'happen to be.” 

In another passage of the book we find the following 
rule: “Take the' Jcalpa-aharaana, i.e. the past portion 
of the days of a kalpa. Subtract therefrom 96,031, 
and write down the remainder in two different places. 
Subtract from the lower number 84, and divide the sum 
by 561. Subtract the quotient from the upper number 
and divide the remainder by 173. The quotient you 
disregard, but the remainder you divide by 7. The quo¬ 
tient gi ves parvans , beginning with iJraJimddi ” (sic). 

These two methods do not agree with each other. 
We are under the impression that in the second pas¬ 
sage something has either fallen out or been changed 
by the copyists. ; 

What Varahamihira says of the astrological portents 
Quotation of the parvans does not well suit, his deep learning, 
ili'roihira’s' He says : “ If in a certain parvan there is no eclipse, 
chap. u *‘*3b but there is one in the other cycle, there are no rains. 



and there will be much hunger and killing/ 1 If in 
this passage the translator has not made a blunder, 
we can only say that this description applies to each 
parvan preceding such a one in which there occurs an 
eclipse. 

Stranger still is the following remark of his (V. 24): 

“If an eclipse occurs earlier than has been calculated, 
there is little rain and the sword is drawn. If it 
occurs later than has been calculated, there will be 
pestilence, and death, and destruction in the corn, the 
fruit, and flowers. (V. 25.) This is part of what I have 
found in the books of the ancients and transferred to 
this place. If a man properly knows how to calculate, 
it will not happen to him in his calculations that an 
eclipse falls too early or too late. If the sun is eclipsed chap. in. 
and darkened outside a parvan, you must know that an v ' 6 ’ 
angel called Tvashtri has eclipsed him.” 

Similar to this is what he says in another passage: 

“ If the turning to the north takes place before the sun iwf r. 4> 
enters the sign Capricornus, the south and the west 
will be ruined. If the turning to the south takes place 
before the sun enters Cancer, the east and the north 
will be ruined. Jf the turning coincides with the sun's 
entering the first degrees of these two signs, or takes 
place after it, happiness will be common to all four 
sides, and bliss in them will increase/’' 

Such sentences, understood as they seem intended 
to be understood, sound like the ravings of a madman, 
but perhaps there is an esoteric meaning concealed 
behind them which we do not know. 

After this we must continue to speak of the domini 
Umporum , for these too are of a cyclical nature, adding 
such materials as are related to them. 
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ON THE DOMINANTS OF THE DIFFERENT MEASURES OF 
TIME IN BOTH RELIGIOUS AND ASTRONOMICAL RELA¬ 
TIONS, AND ON CONNECTED SUBJECTS. 

Duration, or time in general, only applies to the 
Creator as being his age, and not determinable by a 
beginning and an end. In fact, it is bis eternity.. 
They frequently call it the soul, i.e. purusha. But as 
regards common time, which is determinable by mo¬ 
tion, the single parts of it apply to beings beside the 
Creator, and to natural phenomena beside the soul. 
Thus kalpa is always used in relation to Brahman, for 
it is his day and night, and his life .is determined by it. 

Each manvantara has a special dominant called 
Manu, who is described by, special qualities, already 
mentioned in a former chapter. On the other hand, I 
have never heard anything of dominants of the catur- 
yugas or yugas. 

Varahamihira says in the Gnat Book of Nativities: 
“ Alda, i.e. 'the year, belongs to Saturn; Ayana, half a 
year, to the sun ; Bitv,, the sixth pare of a year, to Mer¬ 
cury • the month , to Jupiter; Pa'ksha, half a month, to 
Venus; Vtham, the day, to Mars; MuM-rta, to the 
moon.” 

In the same book he defines the sixth parts of the 
year in the following manner: “ The first, beginning 
with the winter solstice, belongs to Saturn; the second, 
to Venus; the third, to Mars; the fourth, to the Moon 
the fifth, to Mercury; the sixth, to Jupiter.” 
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We have already, in former chapters, described the 
dominants of the hours, of the mufoilrtas, of the halves 
of the lunar days, of the single days in the white and 
black halves of the month, of the joarvans of the 
eclipses, and of the single manvantaras . What there 
is more of the same kind we shall give in this place. 

In computing the dominant of the year , the Hindus computa- 
use another method than the Western nations, who do£inal b t e of 
compute it, according to certain well-known rules, from to 

the aseendens or horoscope of a year. The dominant of mwj&“ 
the year as well as the dominant of the month are the 
ralers of certain periodically recurring parts of time, 
and are by a certain calculation derived from the domi¬ 
nants of the hours and the dominants of the days. 

If you want to find the dominant of the year, com¬ 
pute the sum of days of the date in question according 
to the rules of the canon KhandalchddyaJca, which is 
the most universally used among them. Subtract there- 
from 2201, and divide the remainder by 360. Multiply 
the quotient by 3, and add to the product always 3. 

Divide the sum by 7. The remainder, a number 
under 7, you count off on the week-days, beginning 
with Sunday. The dominant of that clay you come 
to is at the same time the dominant of the year. The 
remainders you get by the division are the days of his 
r ule which have already elapsed. These, together with 
the days of his rule which have not yet elapsed, give 
the sum of 360. 

It is the same whether we reckon as we have just 
explained, or add to the here-mentioned sum of days 
319, instead of subtracting from it. 

U you want to find the dominant of the month, sub- How to find] 
tract 71 from the sum of days of the date in question, SrtL 
and divide the remainder by 30. Double the quotient monfch * 
and add 1. The sum divide by 7, and the remainder 
count off on the week-days, beginning with Sunday, 

The dominant of the day you coine to is at the same 
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time the dominant of the month. The remainder you 
get by the division is that part of his rule which has 
already elapsed. Tins, together with that part of his 
rule which has not yet elapsed, gives the sum of 30 days. 

It is the same whether you reckon as we have just 
explained, or add 19 to the days of the date, instead of 
subtracting from them, and then add 2 instead of 1 to 
the double of the sum. 

It is useless here to speak of the dominant of the 
day, for you find it by dividing the sum of the days of 
a date by 7; or to speak of the dominant of the hour, 
for you find it by dividing the revolving sphere by 15. 
Those, however, who use the &pai Kaipucai divide by 15 
the distance between the degree of the sun and the de¬ 
gree of the ascendens, it being measured by equal degrees. 
Pagein. The book Srddkava of Mahddeva says: “Each of 
Quotation the thirds of the day and night has a dominant. The 
tin.,, Aahd-. dominant of the first third of day and night is Brahman, 
that of the second Vishnu, and that of the third Budra.” 
This division is based on the order of the three prime¬ 
val forces ( satva , rajas, lamas). 

Thnwcw T he Hindus have still another custom, viz. that of 
tlnnwi'th mentioning together with the dominant of the year one 
mo pianots. 0 f the Ndgas or serpents, which have certain names as 
they are used in connection with one or other of the 
planets. We have united them in the following table 


Table of the serpents. 



Sun. 

Moon. 

Mars. 

Mercury. 

Jupiter. 

Yen 113. 

Saturn. 


Buka (? V&suki), 
Pushkara, 

Pind&raka, Bbarma (?), 
Oabrahasta (?), 
El&patra, 

Karkotaka, 
C&kshabhadra {?), 


Citr&n^ada. 

Takshaka. 


Mah&padma, 

Sanklia. 


Karkota 

Fatima. 


Narnia. 
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The Hindus combine the planets with the sun be- 

, slants of the 

cause they depend upon the sun, and the fixed stars plants «c- 
with tlie moon because the stars of he? stations belong 
to litem. It is known among Hindu as well as Muslim 
astrologers that the planets exercise the rule over the 
zodiacal signs. Therefore they assume certain angelic 
beings as the dominants of the planets, who are ex¬ 
hibited in the following table, taken from the Vishnu - 
dharma :— 


Table of the dominants of the planets. 

The plan eta and the t-vvo nodes. 

Their dominants. 

Sun. 

Agl)i. 

Moon. 

VyAna (?). 

Mars 

Kalmdsha (T). 

Mercury. 

Vishnu. 

J upiter. 

Sukra. 

Venus* 

G&urf. 

Saturn. 

Praj&pati. 

The Head. 

Ganapati (?), 

The Tail, 

; 

Vi^vakarman. 


The same book attributes also to the lunar stations TbodomL 
as to the planets certain dominants, who are contained lunar 
in the following table:— 


The Lunar Stations. 

Their dominants. 

KpittikA. 

AgriL 

Itohinf. 

Keivara. 

Mrigasirsha. 

Ihdii, t,t, tlio moon. 

Ardrft. 

Kudra. 

Punaryasu, 

Aditi. 

Pushy a. 

Guru, ie. Jupiter. 

A^lesha. 

Sarp&s. 

Maghft. 

Pi tarns. 

Pth’vaphatguni 

Bliaga. 

U ttaraphaiguni. 

Ary a man. 

Hasta. 

Savitri, id. SavitA 

CitrA. 

TvashtrL 

Sv&ti 

Vavu. 

Vi 6 &kh&. 

IndiAgriL 


Page 262* 
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Mitra, 

Sakra. 

Nirriti. 


AuimidM. 

Jyeslifcha. 

mu*’ 

Pibrv&sh&tlhfc. 

U ttar&sh&dM. 
A^hijit, 

Sravana. 

Dhanjjshtft. 

^atabhishaj. 

P-ftr ■vabh ftdrapad & 
t J ttarabh&cirapadA 
Revati. 

ASviiih 

Rharani. 


ViHvGfdev&s]. 

Brahman 

Vishnu. 

Vasavas. 

Vanina. 

[Aja ekapftd]. 
Alnr bud liny a. 
Pftsbaa. 

A&vin (?), 

Yama. 













CHAPTER EXIT. 

ON THE SIXTY YKAES-SAMVATSARA, ALSO CALLED 
“ SHASIITYABDA.” 

The word samvatsara, •which means the years, is a teclx- Bxpiana- 
ideal term for cycles of years constructed on the .basis term* • 

. u *, , . ., , ,. vatsara and. 

of the revolutions of Jupiter and the sun, the heliacal 
rising of the former being reckoned as the beginning. 

It revolves in sixty years, and is therefore called shash- 
tyalda, ie. sixty years. 

We have already mentioned that the names of the a year t* 
lunar stations are. by the names of the months, divided over w that 

* a i-i tncMntij m 

into groups, each month having a namesake m the cor- winch tho 
responding* group of stations. Wa have represented rising- of 

* o o i. , Jupiter 

these things in a table, in order to facilitate the subject occur*. 

(v. i. 218). Knowing the station in which the heliacal 
rising of Jupiter occurs, and looking up this station in 
the just-mentioned table, you find at the left of it 
the name of the month which rules over the year in 
question. You bring the year in connection with the 
month, and say, e.g. the year of, Caiira , the year of Vai - 
MMa, &c. For each of these years there exist astro¬ 
logical rules which are well known in their literature. 

For the computation of the lunar station in which How to find 

, , . . _ ^ M . tine lunar 

the heliacal nsiug of Jupiter occurs, V arsuiatnihlia station oi 
gives the following rule in his Samhitd - hiiWiVi*. 

“Take the S§akakala,multiply it by n,and multiply tlmfcm"' 
the.product by 4. You may do this, or you may also inViV*™'. 
multiply the Sakakala by 44. Add 8589 to the product viii! 20, ax. 
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and divide the sum by 3750. The quotient represents 
years, months, days, &c. 

“Add them to the Sakakftla, and divide the sum by 
60. The quotient represents great sexagenarian yugas, 
■i.e. complete shasMyabdas, which, as not being necessary, 
are disregarded. Divide the remainder by 5, and the 
quotient represents small, complete five-year yugas. 
That which remains being less than one yuga, is called 
samvatsara, i.e. the year. 

“ V. 22.—Write down the latter number in two diffe¬ 
rent places. Multiply the one by 9, and add to the pro¬ 
duct of the number in the other place. Take of the 
sum the fourth part, and this number represents com¬ 
plete lunar stations, its fractions representing part of 
the next following current station. Count off this 
number of the stations, beginning with DhanishtbA 
The station you arrive at is that one in which the 
heliacal rising of Jupiter takes place.” Thereby you 
know the month of the yearn, ns has above been ex¬ 
plained. 

Smaller The great yugas begin with the heliacal rising of 
cSined in Jupiter in the beginning of the station Dhanislithfi and 
Bixtjrycars. the beginning of the month Magha. The small yugas 
have within the great ones a certain order, being 
divided into groups which comprehend certain numbers 
of years, and each of which has a special dominant. 
This division j« represented by the following table. 

If you know what number in the great yuga the year 
in question occupies, and you look up this number 
among the numbers of the years in the upper part 
of the table, you find under it, in the corresponding 
columns, both the name of the year and the name of 
its dominant. 





r fY^stC'r-®- 


2ss ~psr mmm ? sr a %: 

rn& -v - - iS&fi ..; - ?m ---> * . 



The number of 
each yea r of the 
sixty-years 
cycle. 

Numbers 
with the 
unit i. 

Numbers 
with the 
unit 6. 

Numbers 
with the 
unit 2. 

Numbers 
with the 
unit 7, 

Numbers 
with the 

- 

Numbers 
with the 
unit 0 . 

Numbers 
with the 
unit 4 . 

Numbers 
with the 
unit 9, 

Nil mbei's 
with the 
unit s- 

Numbers 
without a 
unit. 

I 

II 

21 

31 

41 

5 * 

6 

16 

, 26 

3 f 

46 

56 

2 

12 

22 

32 

42 

52 

7 

17 

27 

37 

47 

57 

3 

13 

23 

33 

43 

53 

8 

18 

28 

3 i 

48 

53 

4 

14 

24 

34 

44 

54 

9 

19 

29 

39 

49 

59 

• 5 
i 5 

25 

35 

45 

55 

IO 

20 

30 

40 

50 

DO 

The names . 
which each j 
dozen of years > 
has in \ 

common. * 

Samvatsara. 

; 4i 

Parivatsara. 

Id&vatsara. 

Anuvatsara. 

Udvatsara. 

Their \ 

dominants. i 

Agni, 

i.e. 

the fire. 

Arka, 

i.e. 

the sun. 

Sitamay ffkham&I i n. 
i.e. having a cold 
ray, viz. the moon. 

Praj&pati, the 
father of the 
lunar stations. 

Sailasutdpati. i.e. 
the husband of the 
daughter of the 
mountain, viz. 
Mafc&deva. 
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Tha nam-a 1 urther, every single one of the sixty years ha3 a name 
years ota of its own, and the yugas, too, have names •which are the 
names of their dominants. All these names are exhi¬ 
bited in the following table. 

This table is to be used in the same way as the 
preceding one, as you find the name of each year 
of the whole cycle (of sixty years) under the corre¬ 
sponding number. It would be a lengthy affair if we 
were to explain the meanings of the single names 
and their prognostics. All this is found in the book 
Samhitd. 



I.—Lustrum. 

Favourable. Its lord is Manu, i.e. Kara- j 
ya?a& . j 

IL—Lustrum. 

Favourable. Its lord Surejva, i.e. Jupiter 


III.—Lustrum. 

Favourable. Its lord Balabhit, i.e. 
Indra ....... 


IV.—Lustrum. 

Favourable. Its lord Hufc&sa, i.e. the fire 


Y.—Lustrum. 

Indifferent. Its lord Tvashtri, the lord ) 
of the lunar station Ciir& . * \ 


VI.—Lustrum, 

Indifferent" Its lord Proslit hapada, the j 
lord of the lunar station’UttarabM- 
drapad& ... . .} 


i. 

Prabhava. 

6. 

Ahgiras, 

ii» 

Is vara, 

16. 

Citrabhfi.uu. 

21, 

S&rvajit 
2 6. 

Kamlana. 


. " ' 1 

2. 

Yibhava, 

,W : Y 

3 * 

Sukla. 

4 * 

Pramoda. 

• 5 - 

Prajhpati. 

7 * 

Srimuklia, 

8. 

Bli&va. 

9. 

Yu van. 

10. 

Dhhxri. 

12. 

BahudMnya, 

\ 

* 3 - 

Pram&thln. 

14. 

Yikrama. 

IS- 

Visha. 

(Yrishabha ?) 

* 7- 
SubMnu. 

18 ^ 

P&rfchiva (?). 

f 9 * 

Tirana, , * 

20. 

Vyaya. 

- 22. | 

Sarvadh&rin, 

23. 

Viiodliin, 

24. 

Vikrita, 

\ 2S ’ 

Khara. * 

27. 

28. 

29. 

So- 

Vljaya. 

Jay a. / 

Manmatha. 

Cadur (!). 
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VII.—Lustrum, 

i Indifferent. Its lord Pi tar as, i.e. the } 
j fathers 3 . * , * j 

I 

3»* 

Hemalamba. 

52. 

Vilambin. 

33* 

Yik&rin. 

^ ■ - 1 

34* 

Sarrart {?). 

35* 

Plava. 

Till.—Lustrum. 

Indifferent Its lord is Siva, i.e. the ) 
creatures . . . . . t \ 

3 6 - 

Sokakfit. 

37. 

Suhhakpit. 

38* 

Krodhin. 

39- 

VisvAvasu. 

40 . 

Par&vasu. 

IX.—Lustrum.' 

Unlucky. Its lord Sonia, i.e . the moon 

41. 

Plavahga. 

42 . 

Edlaka. 

43- 

Saumya. 

44- 

S&dh&rana. 

45- 

Eodhakrir. 

X.—Lustrum. 

Unlucky. Its lord Sakr&nala, Le. India ) 
and tiie fire together . . „ . f 

46 , 

Paridhdvin. 

47- 

PramMin. 

48 . 

Yikraraa. 

49* 

Jt&kshasa. 

50 . 

Anala. 

XI.—Lustrum. 

Unlucky. Its lord A4vin, the lord of ) 
the lunar station Asvini . . , \ 

51* 

Pingala. 

52 . 

K&layukta. 

S3- 

Siddhartha. 

54- 

Eaiidra. 

55- 

Durmati. 

XII.—Lustrum. 

Unlucky. Its lord Bhaga, the lord of -J 
the lunar station Phryaphalgmil . \ 

56 . 

Dundubhi. 

57. 

Angara. 

5* 

Rakt&kgha {?}. 

59- 

Krodha. 

60 . 

Kshaya. 
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Tliia is the method for the determination of the P«gc ae r . 
years of the shashtydbda, as recorded in their books. 
However, I have seen Hindus who subtract 3 from 
the era of Vikramaditya, and divide the remainder 
by 60. The remainder they count off from the begin¬ 
ning of the great ywja. This method is not worth 
anything. By-the-bye, it is the same whether you. 
reckon in the manner mentioned, or add 12 to the 
Sakakala. 

I have come across some people from the country Th«»om M <. 
of Kanoj who told me that, with them, the cycle ofreopkor 1 * 8 
samvatsaras has 1248 years, each single one of the Ka " oj ' 
twelve samvatsaras having 104 years. According to 
this statement we must subtract 554 from the Sakak&la, 
and with the remainder compare the following diagram. 

In the corresponding column you see in which samvat - 
Sara the year in question lies, and how many years of 
the samvatsara have already elapsed:— 


The years 

X. 

105. 

209. 

3 r 3* 

1 

417. 

!■;!. , ■ j -i 

Their f 
names) 

Rukm&ksha. 

(?) 

Pilumant. 

(?) 

Kadara. 

K&lavriiita. 

Naumand. 

(?) 

52 f. j 

Men?.. 

The years 

625. 

729 - 

s 33- 

937. , 

1041, 

1145. 

Their [ 
names ) 

Barbara. 

Jamba. 

Kj-iti. 

Sarpa. 

Hpnihu. 

Sindh u. 


When I heard, among these pretended names of sam¬ 
vatsaras, names of nations, trees, and mountains, I con¬ 
ceived a suspicion of my reporters, more particularly 
as their chief business was indeed to practis hocus- 
pocus and deception (as jugglers ?); and a dyed beard 
proves its bearer'to be a liar. I used great care in 
examining every single one of them, in repeating the 
same questions at different times, in a different order 
and context. But lo! what different answers did I get! 
Hod is all-wise! 

YOI,. II. 
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ON THAT WHICH ESPECIALLY CONCERNS THE BRAHMANS, 
AND WHAT THEY ARE OBLIGED TO DO DURING THEIR 
WHOLE LIFE. 

The life of the Rahman, after seven years of it have 
n,a,JS life « passed, is divided into four parts. The first part begins 
with the eighth year, when the Brahmans come to him 
to instruct him, to teach him his duties, and to enjoin 
him to adhere to them and to embrace them as long as 
he lives. Then they bind a girdle round his waist and 
invest him with a pair of yajnopavttas, ie, one strong 
cord consisting of nine single cords which are twisted 
together, and with a third yajnopavUa, a single one 
made from cloth. This girdle runs from the left 
shoulder to the right hip. Further, he is presented 
with a stick which he has to wear, and with a seal- 
ring of a certain grass, called darbha , which he wears on 
the ring-finger of the right hand. This seal-ring is also 
called pavitra . The object of his wearing the ring on 
the ring-finger of his right hand is this, that it should 
be a good omen and a blessing for all those who receive 
gifts from that hand. The obligation of wearing the 
ring is not quite so stringent as that of wearing the 
yajnopavitcc , for from the latter he is not to separate 
himself under any circumstances whatever. If he 
takes it off while eating or fulfilling some want of 
nature, he thereby commits a sin which cannot be 
i’age a68. wiped off save by some work of expiation, fasting, or 
almsgiving. 
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This first period of the Brahman’s life extends till the 
twenty-fifth year pf his age, or, according to the Vishnu - 
Purdm, till his forty-eighth year. His duty is to prac¬ 
tise abstinence, to make the earth his bed, to begin with 
the learning of the Yeda and of its explanation, of the 
science of theology and law, all this being taught to him 
by a master whom he serves day and night. He washes 
himself thrice a day, and performs a sacrifice to the fire 
both at the beginning and end of the day. After the sacri¬ 
fice he worships his master. He fasts a day and he' breaks 
fast a day, but he is never allowed to eat meat. He 
dwells in the house of the master, which he only leaves 
in order to ask for a gift and to beg in not more than 
five houses once a day, either at noon or in the evening. 
Whatever alms he receives he places before his master 
to choose from it what he likes. Then the master 
allows him to take the remainder. Tlius the pupil 
nourishes himself from the remains of the dishes of 
his master. Further, he fetches the wood for the fire, 
wood of two kinds of trees, paldsa (Biitea frondosa) 
and darbha, in order to perform the sacrifice; for the 
Hindus highly venerate the fire, and offer flowers to it. 

It is the same case with all other nations. They 
always thought that the sacrifice was accepted by the 
deity if the fire came down upon it, and no other 
worship has been able to draw them away from it, 
neither the worship of idols nor that of stars, cows, 
asses, or images. Therefore Bashshar Ibn Burd say3: 

•' Since there is fire, it is worshipped ” 

The second period of their life extends from the twenty- second 
fifth year till the fiftieth, or, according to the VishrM-Pur- lr™man's' e 
dna, till the seventieth. The master allows him to many. hf0 ‘ 

He marries, establishes a household, and intends to have 
descendants, but he cohabits with his wife only once in 
a month after she has become clean of the menstruation. 

He is not allowed to marry a woman above twelve years 
of age, He gains his sustenance either by the fee be 
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The third 
period. 


I 



Vi 32 


obtains for teaching Brahmans and Kshatriyas, not us 
a payment, bixt as a present, or by presents which lie 
receives from some one because lie performs for him 
the sacrifices to the fire, or by asking a gift from the- 
kings and nobles, there being no importunate pressing 
on his part, and no unwillingness on the part of the 
giver. There is always a Brahman in the houses of 
those people, who there administers the affairs of reli¬ 
gion and the works of piety. He is called purokita. 
Lastly, the Brahman lives from what he gathers on the 
earth or from the trees. He may try his fortune in the 
trade of clothes and betel-nuts, but it is preferable that 
he should not trade himself, and that a Taisya should 
do the business for him, because originally trade is for¬ 
bidden on account of the deceiving and lying which 
are mixed up with it. Trading is permitted to him 
only in case of dire necessity, when he has no other 
means of sustenance. The Brahmans are not, like the 
other castes, bound to pay taxes and to perform services 
to the kings. Further, he is not allowed continually to 
busy himself with horses and cows, with the care for 
the cattle, nor with gaining by usury. The blue colour 
is impure for him, so that if it touches his body, he is 
obliged to wash himself. Lastly, he must always beat 
the drum before the fire, and recite for it the prescribed 
holy texts. 

The third period of the life of the Brahman extends 
from the fiftieth year to the seventy-fifth, or, according 
to the Vishnu-Purdna, till the ninetieth. He practises 
abstinence, leaves his. household, and hands it as well 
as. his wife over to his children, if the latter does not 
prefer to accompany him into the life in the wilderness. 
He dwells outside civilisation, and leads the same life 
again which he led in. the first period, lie does not 
take shelter under a roof, nor wear any other dress but 
some bark of a tree, simply sufficient to cover his loins. 
He sleeps on the earth without any bed, and only 
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nourishes himself by fruit, vegetables, and roots. He 
lets the hair grow long, and does not anoint himself 
with oil 

The fourth period extends till the end of life. He The fourth 
wears a red garment aud holds a stick in his hand. penc,#i ’ 
He is always given to meditation; he strips the mind 
of friendship and enmity, and roots out desire, and 
lust, and wrath. He does not converse with anybody 
at all When walking to a place of a particular merit, 
in order to gain a heavenly reward, he does not stop on 
the road in a village longer than a day, nor in a city 
longer than five days. If any one gives him something, 
he does not leave a remainder of it for the following 
day. He has no other business but that of caring 
for the path which leads to salvation, and for reaching 
'moJcsha , whence there is no return to this world. 

The universal duties of the Brahman throughout his tho duties 
whole life are works of piety, giving alms and receiving in general, 
them. For that which the Brahmans give reverts to 
the pitaras (is in reality a benefit to the Fathers ). He 
must continually read, perform the sacrifices, take care 
of the fire which he lights, offer before it, worship it, 
and preserve it from being extinguished, that he may 
be burned by it after his death. It is called homa. 

Every day he must wash himself thrice: at the 
samdki of rising, i.e. morning dawn, at the saihdhi of 
setting, ie. evening twilight, and between them in the 
middle of the day. The first washing is on account of 
sleep, because the openings of the body have become 
lax during it. Washing is a cleansing from accidental 
impurity and a preparation for prayer. 

Their prayer consists of praise, glorification, and pros¬ 
tration according to their peculiar manner, viz, pros¬ 
trating themselves on the two thumbs, whilst the two 
palms of the hands are joined, and they turn their faces 
towards the sun. For the sun is their kihla, wherever 
he may be, except when in the south. For they do not 
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perform any work of piety with the face turned south¬ 
ward ; only when occupied with something evil and 
unlucky they turn themselves towards the south. 

The time when the sun declines from the meridian 
(the afternoon) is well suited for acquiring in it a 
heavenly reward. Therefore at this time the Brahman 
must he clean. 

The evening is the time of supper and of prayer. 
The Brahman may take ins supper and pray without 
having previously washed himself. Therefore, evidently, 
the rule as to the third washing is not as stringent as 
that relating to the first and second washings. * 

A nightly washing is obligatory for the Brahman 
only at the times of eclipses, that he should he pre¬ 
pared to perform the rules and sacrifices prescribed for 
that occasion. 

The Brahman, as long as he lives, eats only twice a 
day, at noon and at nightfall; and when he wants to 
take his meal, he begins by putting' aside as much as 
is sufficient for one or two men as alms, especially for 
strange Brahmans who happen to come at eveilong¬ 
time asking for something. To neglect their mainten¬ 
ance would be a great sin. Tnrther, he puts something 
aside for the cattle, the birds, and the fire. Over the 
remainder he says prayers and eats it. J he remainder 
of his dish he places outside his house, and does not any 
more come near it, as it is no longer allowable! foi him, 
being destined for the chance passer-by who wants it, 
be he a man, bird, dog, or something else. 

The Brahman must have a water-vessel for himself. 
If another one uses it, it is broken. The same remark 
applies to his eating-instruments. I have seen Brah¬ 
mans who allowed their relatives to eat with them from 
the same plate, but most of them disapprove of this. 

He is obliged to dwell between the river Sindh in 
the north and the river Oarmanvatl in the south. He 
is not allowed to cross either of these frontiers so as 
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to enter the country of the Turks or of the Karnhta. 
Further, he must live between the ocean in the oast 
and west. People say that he is not allowed to stay 
in a country in which the grass which he wears on 
the ring-finger does not grow, nor the black-haired 
gazelles graze. This is a description for the whole 
country within the just-mentioned boundaries. If he 
passes beyond them he commits a sin. 

In a country where not the whole spot in the house 
which is prepared for people to eat upon it is plastered 
with clay, where they, on the contrary, prepare a sepa¬ 
rate tablecloth for each person eating by pouring water 
over a spot and plastering it with the dung of cows, 
the shape of the Brahman's tablecloth must be square. 
Those who have the custom of preparing such table¬ 
cloths give the following as the cause of this custom : 
—The spot of eating is soiled by the eating. If the 
eating is finished, the spot is washed and plastered to 
become clean again. If, now, the soiled spot is not 
distinguished by a separate mark you would suppose 
also the other spots to be soiled, since they are similar 
to and cannot be distinguished from each other. 

Five vegetables are forbidden to them by the reli¬ 
gious code:—Onions, garlic, a kind of gourd, the root of 
a plant like the carrots called krncn (?), and another 
vegetable which grows_round their tanks called nOM. 
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ON THE KITES AND CUSTOMS WHICH THE OTHER CASTES, 
BESIDES THE BRAHMANS, PRACTISE DURING THEIR 
LIFETIME. 

Duties of The Kshatriya reads the Veda and learns it, but does 
&£ Bto not teach it. He offers to the fire and acts according 
to the rules of the Puranas. In places where, as we 
have mentioned (v. p. 135), a tablecloth is prepared 
for eating, he makes it angular. He rules the people 
and defends them, for he is created for this task. He 
girds himself with a single cord of the threefold yajno- 
pavUdy and a single other cord of cotton. This takes 
place after he has finished the twelfth year of his life. 

It is the duty of the Vaifya to practise agriculture 
and to cultivate the land, to tend the cattle and to 
remove the needs of the Brahmans. He is only allowed 
to gird himself with a single yajnopavita, which is made 
of two cords. 

The gftdra is like a servant to the Brahman, taking 
care of his affairs and serving him. If, though being 
poor in the extreme, he still desires not to be without 
a yajnopavita , he girds himself only with the linen one. 
Every action which is considered as the privilege of a 
* agca 7 x. Brahman, such as saying prayers, the recitation of the 
Veda, and offering sacrifices to the fire, is forbidden to 
him, to such a degree that when, e.g. a Sfidra or a Vai^ya 
is proved to have recited the Veda, he is accused by the 
Brahmans before the ruler, and the latter-will order his 
tongue to be cut ofil However, the meditation on God, 
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works of piety, and almsgiving are not forbidden to 
him. , . , . 

Every man who takes to some occupation wxncn is 
not allowed to bis caste, as, e.g. a Brahman to trade, a 
Sudra to agriculture, commits a sin or crime, which 
they consider only a little less than the crime of theft. 

The following is one of the traditions of the Hindus : 
—In the days of King Rama human life was very long, 
always of a well-defined and well-known length, f hu - 
a child never died before its father- Then, however, 
it happened that the son of a Brahman died while the 
father was still alive. How the Brahman brought his 
child to the door of the king and spoke to him.: s< I his 
innovation has sprung up in thy days for no other 
reason but this, that there is something rotten in the 
state, of the country, and because a certain Vazir com¬ 
mits in thy realm what he commits/’ Then lUma 
began to inquire into the cause of this, and finally they 
pointed out to him a Candala who took the greatest 
pains in performing worship and in sell-torment. Ine 
king rode to hiiu and found him on -die banks of the 
Ganges, hanging on something with his head down¬ 
ward. The king bent his bow, shot at him, and pierced 
his bowels. Then he spoke: “ That is it 1 I kill thee 
on account of a good action which thou art not allowed 
to do.” When he returned home, he found the son of 
the Brahman, who had been deposited before his dooi, 
alive. 

All other men except the Candfda, as far as they are 
not Hindus, are called mleccha , ie. unclean, all those 


Story of 
Kinur Kama, 
the Can d Ala 
and the 
Brahman. 


who kill men and slaughter animals and eat the flesh 


of cows. 

All these things originate in the, difference of the 
classes or castes, one set of people treating the others 
as fools. This apart, all men are equal to each other, 
as Vasudeva says regarding him who seeks salvation: 
“In the judgment of the intelligent man, the Brahman 


Philosophic 
opinion 
about all 
things being 
equal. 
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and the Candala are equal, the friend and the foe, the 
faithful and the deceitful, nay, even the serpent and 
the weasel. If to the eye§ of intelligence all things 
are equal, to ignorance they appear as separated and 
different.” 

Yfisudeva speaks to Arjuna: “If the civilisation of 
the world is that which is intended, and if the direc¬ 
tion of it cannot proceed without our fighting for the 
purpose of suppressing evil, it is the duty of us who 
are'the intelligent to act and to fight, not in order to 
bring to an end that which is deficient within us, hut 
because it is necessary for the purpose of healing what 


is ill and banishing destructive elements, then the 


ignorant imitate us in acting, as the children, imitate 
Iheir elders, without their knowing the real aim and 
purport of actions. For their nature has an aversion to 
intellectual methods, and they use force only in order 
to act in accordance with the influences of lust and 
passion on their senses, in all this, the intelligent and 
educated man is directly the contrary of them.” 
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OK THE SACE1HCES. 

Most of the Veda treats of the sacrifices to the fire, 
and describes each erne of them. They are different in 
extent, so that certain of them can only be performed 
by the greatest of their kings. So, e.g. the ahamedha, Arfvamedim. 
A mare is let freely to wander about in the country 
grazing, without anybody’s hindering her. Soldiers 
follow her, drive her, and cry out before her: “She is 
the king of the world. He who does not agree, let him 
come forward,” The Brahmans walk behind her and 
perform sacrifices to the lire where she casts dung. 

When she thus has wandered about through all parts Page *7*. 
of the world, she becomes food for the Brahmans and 
for him whose property she is. 

Further, the sacrifices differ in duration, so that only 
he could perform certain of them who lives a very long 
life; and such long lives do no longer occur in this 
our age. Therefore most of them have been abolished, 
and only few of them remain and are practised now¬ 
adays. 

According to the Hindus, the fire eats everything, on«™- ( 
Therefore it becomes defiled, if anything unclean is in 
mixed up with it, as, e.g. water. Accordingly they are 
very punctilious regarding fire and water if they are in 
the"hands of non-Hindus, because they are defiled by 
being touched by them, 

That which the fire eats for its share, reverts to the 
Devas, because the fire comes out of their mouths. 
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What the Brahmans present to the fire to eat is oil and 
different cereals—wheat, barley, and rice—which they 
throw into the fire. Further, they recite the prescribed 
texts of the Veda, in case they offer on their own behalf. 
However, if they offer in the name of somebody else, 
they do not recite anything. 

story of tuaj The Visk n.u-Uharma mentions the following tradi- 
f!£ ieprou« tion:—Once upon a time there was a man of the class 
I)hama. ' of the Daityas, powerful and brave, the ruler of a wide 
realm called Hiranyaksha. He had a daughter of the 
name of Dl;ish (?), who was always bent upon worship 
and trying herself by fasting and abstinence. Thereby 
she had earned as reward a place in heaven. She was 
married to Mahadeva. When he, then, was alone with 
her and did with her according to the custom, of the 
.Devas, i.e. cohabiting very long and transferring the 
mnm very slowly, the fire became aware of it and be¬ 
came jealous, fearing lest the two might procreate a fire 
similar to themselves. Therefore it determined to defile 
and to ruin them. 

When Mahadeva saw the fire, his forehead became 
covered with sweat from the violence of his wrath, so 
that some of it dropped down to the earth. The earth, 
drank it, and became in consequence pregnant with 
Mars, ie. Shanda , the commander of the army of the 
Devas. 

Kudra, the destroyer, seized a drop of the semen of 
Mahadeva and threw it away. It was scattered in the 
interior of the earth, and represents all atom-like sub¬ 
stances (?). 

The fire, however, became leprous, and felt so much 
ashamed, and confounded that it plunged down into 
pdtdla , i.e. the lowest earth. As, now, the Devas missed 
the fire, they went out to search for it. 

First, the frogs pointed it out to them, The fire, on 
seeing the Devas, left its place and concealed itself in 
the tree oJvatthct, laying a curse on the frogs, that they 
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should have a horrid croaking and be odious to all 
others. 

Next, the parrots betrayed to the Devas the hiding? 
place of the fire. Thereupon the fire cursed them, that 
their tongues should be turned topsy-turvy, that their 
root should be where its tip ought to be. But the 
Devas spoke to them: “ If your tongue is turned topsy¬ 
turvy, you shall speak in human dwellings and eat 
delicate things.” 

Tfie fire fled from the ahattha tree to the tree Sami. 
Thereupon the elephant gave a hint to the Devas re¬ 
garding its hiding-place. Now it cursed the elephant 
that his tongue should be turned topsy-turvy. But 
then the Devas spoke to him: w If your tongue is turned 
topsy-turvy, you shall participate with man in his 
victuals and understand his speech.” 

At last they hit upon the fire, but the fire refused to 
stay with them, because it .was leprous. Now the 
Devas restored it to health, and freed it from the 
leprosy. The Devas brought back to them the fire 
with all honour and made it a mediator between them¬ 
selves ana mankind, receiving from the latter the 
shares which they offer to the Devas, and making these 
shares reach them. 
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ON PILGRIMAGE AND THE VISITING OF SACKED PLACES. 

Pilgrimages are not obligatory to the Hindus, but 
facultative and meritorious. A man sets off to wander 
to some holy region, to some much venerated idol or to 
some of the holy rivers. He worships in them, worships 
tlxe idol, makes presents to it, recites many hymns and 
prayers, fasts, and gives alms to the Brahmans, the 
priests, and others. He shaves the hair of his head 
and beard, and returns home. 

The holy much venerated ponds are in the cold 
mountains round Meru. The following information 
regarding them is found in both the V dyu and the 
Matsya Pur&nas :— . 

An extract “ At the foot of Meru there is Arhata (?), a very great 
pend»from pond, described as shining like the moon. In it origi- 
and Afonya nates the river Zanba (? Jambu), which is very pure, 
flowing over the purest "old. 

“Hear the mountain Sveta there is the pondUttara- 
nianasa, and around it twelve other ponds, each of them 
like a lake. Thence come the two rivers S&ndi (?) and 

. Maddhvanda (?), which flow to Kiiirpurusha. 

“Near the mountain Nila there is the pond pyvd 
(pitanda ?) adorned with lotuses. 

“ Near the mountain Nishadha there is the pond Vish- 
nupada, whence comes the river Sarasvati, i.c., Sarsuti. 
Besides, the river Gandharvi comes from there. 

“ In the mountain Tvailasa there is the pond Manda, 
as large as a sea, whence comes the river Mandakini. 
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« North-east of Kailasa tliere is the mountain Can- 
draparvata, and at its foot the pond Acftd (?), whence 
comes the river Acftd. 

<« South-east of Kailasa there is the mountain Lohita, 
and at its foot a pond called Lohita. Thence comes 
the river Lohitanadi. 

» South of Kail&sa there is the mountain-SarayuSati (?), 
and at its foot the pond Manasa. Thence comes the 
river SarayfL 

“West of Kailasa there is the mountain Aruna, 
always covered with snow, which cannot be ascended. 

At its foot is the pond Saildda, whence comes the 
river 3 ail 6 d&. 

“North of Kailasa there is the mountain Gaura (?),. 
and at its foot the pond C-n-d-sara (?), le. having 
golden sand. Near this pond the King Bhagiratha led 
his anchorite life. 

“His story is as follows:—A king of the Hindus 
called Sagara had 60,000 sons, all of them had, mean 
fellows. Once they happened to lose a horse. They 
at once searched for it, and in searching they continu¬ 
ally ran about so violently that in consequence the 
surface of the earth broke in. They found the horse in 
the interior of the earth standing before a man w ho 
was looking down with deep-sunken eyes. _ When 
they came near him he smote them with his look, 
in consequence of which they were burned on the 
spot and went to hell on account of their wicked 
actions. 

“ The collapsed part of the earth became a sea, the 
great ocean. A king of the descendants of that king, 
called Bhagiratha, on hearing the history of his ances¬ 
tors, was much affected thereby. He went to the 
above-mentioned pond, the bottom of which was 
polished gold, and stayed there, fasting all day and Page 4*. 
worshipping during the nights. Finally, Mabadeva 
asked him what he wanted ; upon which he answered, 
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On the c.nn- 
Hr notion of 
holy ponds. 


‘I want the river Ganges •which flows in Paradise;’ 
knowing that to any one over whom its water flows 
all his sins are pardoned. MaMdeva granted him 
his desire. However, the Milky Way was the bed 
of the Ganges, and the Ganges was very haughty, 
for nobody had ever been able to stand against it. 
Now MabMeva took the Ganges and put it on his 
head. When the Ganges could not move away, he 
became very angry and made a great uproar. How¬ 
ever, Mahadeva held him firmly, so that it was not 
possible for anybody to plunge into it. Then he took 
part of the Ganges and gave it to Bhagir&tha, and this 
king made the middle one of its seven branches flow 
over the bones of his ancestors, whereby they became 
liberated from punishment. Therefore the Hindus 
throw' the burned bones of their dead into the Ganges. 
The Ganges was also called by the name of that king 
who brought him to earth, i.c. Bhagiratha.” 

We have already quoted Hindu traditions to the 
effect that in the Dvjpas there are rivers as holy as the 
Ganges. In every place to which some particular holi¬ 
ness is ascribed, the Hindus construct ponds intended 
for the ablutions. In this they have attained to. a very 
high degree of art, so that our people (the Muslims), 
when they see them, wonder at them, and are unable 
to describe them, much less to construct anything like 
them. They build them of great stones of an enor¬ 
mous bulk, joined to each other by sharp and strong 
cramp-irons, in the form of steps (or terraces) like so 
many ledges; and these terraces run all around the 
pond, reaching to a height of more than a man’s stature. 
On the surface of the stones between two terraces they 
construct staircases rising like pinnacles. Thus the 
first steps or terraces are like roads (leading round 
the pond), and the pinnacles are steps (leading up and 
down). If ever so many people descend to the pond 
whilst others ascend, they do not meet each other, and 
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blocked up, because there are so many 
terraces, and the ascending person can always turn 
aside to another terrace than that on which the descend¬ 
ing people go. By this arrangement all troublesome 
thronging is avoided. 

In Mult&n there is a pond in which the Hindus on single 
worship by bathing themselves, if they are not pre- ho,jrpuuas - 
vented. 

The SawMtA of Var&hamihira relates that in Tslne- 
shar there is a pond- which the Hindus visit from afar 
to bathe in its water. Regarding 1 the cause of this 
custom they relate the following-The waters of all 
the other holy ponds visit this particular pond at the 
time of an eclipse. Therefore, if a man washes in it, 
it is as if he had washed in every single one of all of 
them. Then Varahamihira continues : “People say, if 
it were not the head (apsis! which causes the eclipse 
of sun and moon, the other ponds would not visit this 
poud.” 

The ponds become particularly famous for holiness 
either because some important event has happened at 
them, or because there is some passage in the holy 
text or tradition which refers to them. We have 
already quoted words spoken by Saunaka. Venus had 
related them to him on the authority of Brahman, to 
whom they had originally been addressed. In this text 
King Bali also is mentioned, and what he would do t ill 
the time when H&rfiyana would plunge him down to 
the lowest earth. In the same text occurs the follow- 
-ing passage : —“ I do that to him only for this purpose On tim in- 
that the equality between inen, which he desires to X-cdb^ 
realise, shall be done away with, that men shall beSiglntf tho 
different in their conditions of life, and that on this 
difference the Order of the world is to be based ; further, 
that people shall turn away from his worship and. p °g« vs 
worship me and believe in one. The mutual assistance 
of civilised people presupposes a certain difference 
VOL. xi. K 
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among them, in consequence of which the one requires 
the other. According to the same principle, God had 
created the world as containing many differences in 
itself So the single countries, differ from each other, 
one being cold, the other warm; one having good 
soil, water, and air, the other having bitter salt soil, 
dirty and bad smelling water, and unhealthy air. 
There are still more differences of this kind; in some 
cases advantages of all kinds being numerous, in others 
few. In some parts there are periodically return¬ 
ing physical disasters; in others they are entirely 
unknown. All these things induce civilised people 
carefully to select the places where they want to build 
towns. 

That which makes people do these things is usage 
and custom. However, religious commands are much 
more powerful, and influence much more the nature of 
man than usages and customs. The bases of the latter 
are investigated, explored, and accordingly either kept 
or abandoned, whilst the bases of the religious com¬ 
mands are left as they are, not inquired into, adhered 
to by the majority simply on trust. They do not argue 
over them, as the inhabitants of some sterile region do 
not argue over it, since they are bom in it and do not 
know anything else, for they love the country as their 
fatherland, and find it difficult to leave it. If, now, 
besides physical differences, the countries differ from 
each, other also in law and religion, there is so much 
attachment to it in the hearts of those who live in them 
that it can never be rooted out/' 

The Hindus have some places which, are venerated 
for reasons connected with their law and religion, e.g. 
Benares (Bar&nasi). For their anchorites wander to it 
and stay there for ever, as the dwellers of the Ka'ba 
stay for ever in Mekka. They want to live there to 
the end of their lives, that their reward after death 
should be the better for it. They say that a murderer 






is held responsible for his crime and punished with a 
punishment due to his guilt, except in case he enters 
the city of Benares, where he obtains pardon. Regard¬ 
ing the cause of the holiness of this asylum they relate 
the following story :<— 

“Brahman was in shape four-headed. Now there 
happened some quarrel between him and $aihkara, ie. 
Mah&deva, and the succeeding fight had this result, 
that one of the heads of Brahman was tom off. At 
that time it was the custom that the victor took the 
head of the slain adversary in his hand and let' if hang 
down from his hand as an act of ignominy to the dead 
and as a sign of his own bravery. Further, a bridle was 
put into the mouth (?). Thus the head of Brahman was 
dishonoured by the hand of Mahadeva, who took it 
always with him wherever lie went and whatever he 
did. He never once separated himself from itv/hen he 
entered the towns, till at last he came to Benares. After 
he had entered Benares the head dropped from his hand 
and disappeared/' 

A. similar place is Pftkara, the story of which is this : on the holy 
Brahman once was occupied in offering there to the 
fire, when a pig came put of the fire. Therefore tMeymm? 
represent his image there as that of a pig. Outside 
the town, in three places, they have constructed ponds 
which stand in high veneration, and are places of 
worship. 

^Another place of the kind is Tfineshar, also called 
J\ urulcshetra, i.e, the land of Kuru, who was a peasant, 
a pious, holy man, who worked miracles by divine 
power, Therefore the country was called after him, 
and venerated for his sake. Besides, Taneshar is the 
theatre of the explores of V'asudeva in the wars of 
Bhdrata and of the destruction of the evil-doers. It is 
for this reason that people visit the place. 

Maliftni, too, is a holy place, crowded with Brahmans. 
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It is venerated because Vftsudeva was there born and 
brought up, in a place in the neighbourhood called 
Nandagola ., 

Nowadays the Hindus also visit Kashmir, Lastly, 
they used to visit M&ltau before its idol-temple was 
destroyed. 


CHAPTER LX.VII. 

ON ALMS, AND HOW A MAN MUST SPEND WHAT HE 
EAKNS. 

It is obligatory with them every day to give alms as 
much as possible. They do not let money become a 
year or even a month old, for this would be a draft on 
an unknown future, of which a man does not know 
whether he reaches it or not, 

W ith regard to that which he earns by the crops or 
front the cattle, he is bound first to pay to the ruler of 
the country the tax which attaches to the soil or the 
pasture-ground. Further, he pays him one-sixth of the 
income in recognition of the protection which lie affords 
to the subjects, their property, and their families. The 
same obligation rests also on the common people, but 
they will always lie and cheat in the declarations about 
their property. Further, trading businesses, too, pay a 
tribute for the same reason. Only the Brahmans are 
exempt from all these taxes, 

A.s to the way in which the remainder of the income, 
after the taxes have been deducted, is to be employed, 
there are different opinions. Some destine one-ninth of 
it for alms. For they divide it into three parts. One of 
them is kept in reserve to guarantee the heart against 
anxiety. The second is spent on trade to bring profit, 
and one-third of the third portion (i*e, one-ninth of the 
whole) is spent on alms, whilst the two other thirds are 
spent according to the same rule. 

Others divide this income into four portions. One- 
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fourth is destined for common expenses, the second for 
liberal works of a noble mind, the third,for alms, and 
the fourth for being kept in reserve,'i.£. not more of 
it than the common expenses for three years. If the 
quarter which is to be reserved exceeds this amount, 
only this amount is reserved, whilst the remainder is 
spent as alms. 

Usury or taking percentages is forbidden. The sin 
which a man commits thereby corresponds to the 
amount by which the percentages have increased the 
capital stock. Only to the Sfldra is it allowed to take 
percentages, as long as his profit is not more than one- 
fiftieth of the capital {i.e. he is not to take more than 
two per cent.). 


CHAPTER LXVtll 


ON WHAT IS ALLOWED AND FORBIDDEN IN EATING 
AND DRINKING. 

Originally killing in general wag forbidden to them, 
as it is to the Christians and Maniohreans. People, 
however, have the desire for meat, and. will always 
fling aside every order to the contrary. Therefore the 
here-mentioned law applies in particular only to the 
Brahmans, because they are the guardians of the reli¬ 
gion, and because it forbids them to give way to their 
lusts. The same rule applies to those members of the 
Christian clergy who are in rank above the bishops, 
viz. the metropolitans, the catholici , and the patriarchs, 
hot to the lower grades, such as presbyter and deacon, 
except in the case that a man who holds one of these 
degrees is at the same time a monk. 

As matters stand thus, it is allowed to kill animals by list of ann 
means of strangulation, hut only certain animals, others n»Vuniaw' J 
being excluded. The meat of such animals, the killing of eaten 1)0 
which is allowed, is forbidden in case they die a sudden 
death. Animals the killing of which is allowed are 
sheep, goats, gazelles, hares, rhinoceroses (ffandha), the 
buffaloes, fish water and land birds, as sparrows, ring¬ 
doves, francolins, doves, peacocks, and other animals rago *77< 
which are not loathsome to man nor noxious. 

That which is forbidden are cows, horses, ntule3, 
asses, camels, elephants, tame poultry, crows, parrots, 
nightingales, all kinds of eggs and wdne. The latter is 
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allowed to tlxe Sftdra. Tie may drink it,, but dare not 
sell it, as he is not allowed to sell meat 
why the Some Hindus say that in the time before Bharata it 
was forbid- was allowed to eat the meat of cows, and that there 
then existed sacrifices part of which was the killing of 
cows. After that time, however, it had teen forbidden 
on account of the weakness of men, who were too weak 
to fulfil their duties, as also the Veda, which originally 
was only one, was afterwards divided into four parts, 
simply for the purpose of facilitating the study of it to 
men. This theory, however, is very little substantiated, 
as the prohibition of the meat/ of cows is not an alle¬ 
viating and less strict measure, but, on the contrary, one 
which is more severe and. more restrictive than the 
former law. 

Other Hindus told me that the Brahmans used to 
suffer from the eating of cows’ meat. Bor their country 
is hot, the inner parts of the bodies are cold, the natural 
warmth becomes feeble in them, and the power of 
digestion is so weak that they must strengthen it by 
eating the leaves of bdcl after dinner, and by chewing 
the betel-nut. The hot betel inflames the heat of the 
body, the chalk on the betel-leaves dries up everything 
wet, and the betel-nut acts as an astringent on the 
teeth, the gums, and the stomach. As this is the case, 
they forbade eating cows’ moat, because it is essentially 
thick and cold. 

.1, for my part, am uncertain, and hesitate in the 
question of the origin of this custom between two diffe¬ 
rent views. 

{Lacuna in the mamcscripl.) 

As for the economical reason, we must keep in mind 
that the cow is the animal which serves man in travel¬ 
ling by carrying his loads, in agriculture in the works 
of ploughing and sowing, in the household by the milk 
and the product made thereof. Further, man makes 
use of its dung, and in winter-time even of its breath. 




Therefore it was forbidden to eat cows* meat; as also 
Alhajjaj forbade it, when people complained to him 
that Babylonia became more and more desert. 


I have been told the following passage is from 
Indian book: “ All things are one, and whether allowed oqulnlr a oma 

P philosophi- 

or forbidden, equal. They differ only m weakness and oupoiihof 
power. The wolf has the power to tear the sheep; 
therefore the sheep is the wolf’s food, for the former 
cannot oppose the latter, and is his prey/' I haVe 
found in Hindu books passages to the same effect. 
However, such views come to the intelligent man only 
by knowledge, when in it he has attained to suc'h a 
degree that a Brahman and a Candala are equal to him. 

If he is in this state, all other things also are equal to 
him, in so far as he abstains from them. It is the same 
if they are all allowed to him, for he can dispense with 
them, or if they are forbidden to him, for he does not 
d^ire them. As to those, however, who require these 
things, being in the yoke of ignorance, something is 
allowed to them, something forbidden, and thereby a 
wall is erected between the two kinds of things. 


ymr/} 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 


ON MATRIMONY, THE MENSTRUAL COURSES, EMBRYOS, 
AND CHILDBED. 


Necessity of ! Ho nation can exist without a regular married life. 

matrimony. *- 5 

fox it prevents the uproar of passions abhorred by 
the cultivated mind, and it removes all those causes 
which excite the animal to a fury always leading to 
harm. Considering the life of the animals by pairs, 
how the one member of the pair helps the other, and 
how the lust of other animals of the same species is 
kept aloof from them, you cannot help declaring raatri- 
Page278* raony to be a necessary institution; whilst disorderly 
cohabitation or harlotry on the pan of man is a shame¬ 
ful proceeding, that does not even attain to the standing 
of the development of animals, which in every other 
respect stand far below him. 

Law of Every nation has particular customs of marriage, 
marriage. atl( j especially those who claim to have a religion and 
law of divine origin. The Hindus marry at a very 
young age ; therefore the parents arrange the marriage 
for their sons. On that occasion the Brahmans perform 
the rites of the sacrifices, and they as well as others 
receive alms. The implements of the wedding rejoic¬ 
ings are brought forward. No gift is settled between 
them. The man gives only a present to the wdfe, as he 
thinks fit, and a marriage gift in advance, which he has 
no right to claim back, but the wife may give it back 
to him of her own will Husband and wife can only 
be separated by death, as they have no divorce. 
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A man may mkrry one to four wives. He is not 
allowed to take more than four; but if one'of lus wives 
die, he may take another one to complete the legitimate 
number. However, he must not go beyond it. 

If a wife loses her husband by death, she cannot 
marry another man. She lias only to chose between 
two things—either to remain a widow as long as she 
lives or to burn herself; and the latter eventuality is 
considered the preferable, because as a widow she is 
ill-treated as long as she lives. As regards the wives 
of the kings, they are in the habit of burning them, 
whether they wish it or not, by which they desire to 
prevent aiiy of them by chance committing something 
unworthy of the illustrious husband. They make an 
exception oTily for women of advanced years and for 
those who have children; for the son is the responsible 
protector of his mother. 

According to their marriage law it is better to marry 
a stranger than a relative. The more distant the rela¬ 
tion;; rip of a woman with regard to her husband the 
better. It is absolutely forbidden to marry related 
women both of the direct descending line, viz. a grand¬ 
daughter or great-granddaughter, and of the direct 
ascending line, viz. a mother, grandmother, or great¬ 
grandmother. It is also forbidden to marry collateral 
relations, viz. a sister, a niece, a maternal or paternal 
aunt an4 their daughters, except in case the couple of 
relations who want to marry each other be removed 
from each other by five consecutive generations. In 
that case the prohibition is waived, but, notwith¬ 
standing, such a marriage is an object of dislike to 
them. 

Some Hindus think that the number of the wives 
depends upon the caste ; that, accordingly, a Brahman 
may take four, a Kshatriya three, a Yaisya two wives, 
and a Mura one. Every man of a caste may marry a 
woman of his own caste or one of the caste3 or caste 
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below his; but nobody is allowed to marry a woman 
of a caste superior to Lis own. 

The child belongs to the caste of the mother, .not to 
that of the father. Thus, e.g. if the wife of a Brahman 
is a Brahman, her child also is a Brahman; if she is a 
Sftdra, her child is a Sitdra. In our time, however, the 
Brahmans, although it is allowed to them, never marry 
any woman except one of their own caste. 

The longest duration of the menstrual courses which 
lias been observed is sixteen days, but in reality they 
last only during the first four days, and then the hus¬ 
band is not allowed to cohabit with his wife, nor even 
to come near her in the house, because during this 
time she is impure. After the four days have elapsed 
and she has washed, she is pure again, and the husband 
may cohabit with her, even if the blood has not yet 
entirely disappeared; for this blood is not considered 
as that of the menstrual courses, but as the same sub¬ 
stance-matter of which the embryos consist. 

It is the duty (of the Brahman), if he wants to co¬ 
habit with a wife to get a child, to perform a sacrifice 
-to the fire called garbh&dhdna ; but he does not perform 
it, because it requires the presence of the woman, and 
therefore he feels ashamed to do so. In consequence 
he postpones the sacrifice and unites it with the next 
following one, which is due in the fourth month of the 
pregnancy, called simamtmnayanam . After the wife 
has given birth to the child, a third sacrifice is per¬ 
formed between the birth and the moment when the 
mother begins to nourish the child. It is called jdta- 
karman , 

The child receives a name after the days of the child¬ 
bed have elapsed. The sacrifice for the- occasion of the 
name-giving is called ndmakarman . 

As long as the woman is in childbed, she does not 
touch any vessel, and nothing is eaten in her house, nor 
does the Brahman light there a fire. These days are 
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eight for the Brahman, twelve for the Kshatriya, fifteen 
for the Yaisya, and thirty for the Sildra. For the low- 
caste people which are not reckoned among any caste, 
no term is fixed. 

The longest duration of the suckling of the child is 
three years, but there is no obligation in this matter. 

The sacrifice on the occasion of the first cutting of the > 
child’s hair is offered in the third, the perforation of 
the ear takes place in the seventh and eighth years. 

People think with regard to harlotry that it is allo wed on the 
with them. Thus, when Kabul was conquered by the pStu' 
Muslims and the Ispahbad of Kabul adopted Islam, he tlou ' 
stipulated that he should not be bound to eat cows’ meat 
nor to commit sodomy (which proves that he abhorred 
the one as much as the other). In reality, the matter 
is not as people think, but it is Tather this, that the 
Hindus are not very severe in punishing whoredom. 

The fault, however, in this lies with the kings, not with 
the nation. But for this, no Brahman or priest would 
suffer in their idol-temples the women who sing, dance, 
and play. The kings make them an attraction for then- 
cities, a bait of pleasure for their subjects, for no other 
but financial reasons. By the revenues which they 
derive from the business both as fines and taxes, they 
want to recover the expenses which their treasury has 
to spend on the army. 

In a similar way the Buyide prince 'Adud-aldaula 
acted, who besides also had a second aim in vie w, viz. 
that of protecting his subjects against tiie passions of 
his unmarried soldiers. 
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ON LAWSUITS* 

The judge demands from the suitor a document written 
against the accused person in a well-known wri ting which 
is thought suitable for writs of the kind, and iu the 
document the well-established proof of the justice of 
his suit. In case there is no written document, the 
contest is settled by means of witnesses without a 
written document. 

The witnesses must not be less than four, but there 
may be more. Only in case the justice of the deposi¬ 
tion of a witness is perfectly established and certain 
before the judge, he may admit it, and decide the ques¬ 
tion alone on the basis of the deposition of this sole 
witness. Howerer, he does not admit prying about in 
secret, deriving arguments from mere signs or indica¬ 
tions in public, concluding by analogy from one thing 
which seems established about another, and using all 
sort3 of tricks to elicit the truth, as Tyas Ibn Mu'a- 
vriya used to do. 

If the Suitor is not able to prove his claim, the de¬ 
fendant must swear, but he may also tender the oath 
to the suitor by saying, “ Swear thou that thy claim is 
true, and I will give thee what thou elaiinest.” 

There are many kinds of the oath, in accordance with 
the value of the object of the claim. If the object is 
of no great importance, and the suitor agrees that the 
accused person shall swear, the latter simply swears 
before five learned Brahmans in the following words: 
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“If I lie, he shall have as recompense as much of my 
goods as ia equal to the eightfold of the amount of his 
claim.” 

A higher sort of oath is this: The accused person is 
invited to drink the hisfi (‘visha ?) called brahmana (?). 
It is one of the worst kinds; hut if he speaks the truth, 
the drink does not do him any harm. 

A still higher sort of ordeal .is this’: They bring the - 
man to a deep and rapidly flowing river, or to a deep 
well with much water. Then he speaks to the water; 

“ Since thou belongest to the pure angels, and knowest 
both what is secret and public, kill me if I lie, and 
preserve me if I speak the truth.” Then five men 
take him between them and throw him into the 
water. If he has spoken the truth, he will not drown 
and die. 

A still higher sort is the following.: The judge sends 
' both claimant and defendant to the temple of the most 
venerated idol of the town or realm. There the defen¬ 
dant has to fast during that day. Q.u the following day 
he dresses in new garments, and posts himself together 
with the claimant in that temple. Then the priests 
pour water over the idol and give it him to drink. If 
he, thou, has not spoken the truth, he at once vomits 
blood. 

A still higher sort is the following: The defendant 
is placed on the scale of a balance, and is weighed; 
whereupon he is taken off the scale, and the scale is 
left as it is. Then he invokes as witnesses for the 
truth of his deposition the spiritual beings, the angels, 
the heavenly beings, one after the other, and all which 
he speaks he writes down on a piece of paper, and fastens 
it to his head. He is a second time placed in the scale 
of the balance. In case he has spoken the truth, he 
now weighs more than the. first time. 

There is also a still higher sort. It is the following: 
They take butter and sesame-oil in equal quantities, and 
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boil them in a kettle. Then they throw a leaf into it, 
which by getting flaccid and burned is to them a sign 
of the boiling of the mixture. When the boiling is at 
its height, they throw a piece of gold into the kettle 
and order the defendant to fetch it out with his hand. 
If he has spoken the truth, he fetches it out. 

The highest kind, of ordeal is the following: 
make a piece of iron so hot that it is near melting, 
put it with a pair of tongs on the hand of the defen¬ 
dant, there being nothing between his band and the 
iron save a broad leaf of some plant, and under it some 
few and scattered corns of rice in the husks. They 
order him to carry it seven paces, and then he may 
throw it to the ground. 




CHAPTER LXXL 


ON PUNISHMENTS AND EXPIATIONS. 

In this regard the manners and customs of the Hindus 
resemble those of the Christians, for they are, like those 
of the latter, based on the principles of virtue and 
abstinence from wickedness, such as never to kill 
under any circumstance whatsoever, to give to him who 
has stripped you of your coat also your shirt, to offer 
to him who has beaten your cheek the other cheek 
also, to bless your enemy and to pray for him. Upon 
ray life, this is a noble philosophy; but the people of 
this world are not all philosophers. Most of them are 
ignorant and erring, who cannot be kept on the straight 
road save by the sword and the whip. And, indeed, 
ever since Constantine the Victorious became a Chris¬ 
tian, both sword and whip have ever been employed, 
for without them it would be impossible to rule. 

India has developed in a similar way. For the Hin- ThoBmh- 
dua relate that original!v the affairs of government and miiy the 
war were in the hands of the Brahmans, but the country nation, 
became disorganised, since they ruled according to the 
philosophic principles of their religious codes, which 
proved impossible when opposed to the mischievous 
and perverse elements of the populace. They were even 
near losing also the administration of their religious 
affairs. Therefore they humiliated themselves before 
the lord of their religion. Whereupon Brahman in* Page 23.-. 
trusted them exclusively with the functions which they 
now have, whilst he intrusted the Kshatriyas with the 
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duties of ruling ancl fighting. Ever since the Brahmans 
live by asking and begging, and the penal code is exer¬ 
cised under the control of tim kings, not under that of 
the scholars. 

The law about murder is this : If the murderer is a 
Brahman, and the murdered person a member of another 
caste, he is only bound to do expiation consisting of 
fasting, prayers, and almsgiving. 

If the murdered person is a Brahman, the Brahman 
murderer has to answer for it in a future life; for he is 
not allowed to do expiation, because expiation wipes off 
the sin from the sinner, whilst nothing can wipe off any 
of the mortal crimes from a Brahman, of which the 
greatest are: the murder of a Brahman, called vccjra- 
bmlmahatyd; further, the killing of a cow, the drink¬ 
ing of wine, whoredom, especially with the wife of one’s 
own father and teacher. However, the kings do not 
for any of these crimes kill a Brahman or Kshatriya, 
but they confiscate his property and banish him from 
their country. 

If a man of a caste under those of the Brahman and 
Kshatriya kills a man of the same caste, he has to 
do expiation, but besides the kings inflict upon him a 
punishment in order to establish an example. 

Law or theft. The law of theft directs that the punishment of the 
thief should he in accordance with the value of the stolen, 
object. Accordingly, sometimes a punishm ent of extreme 
or of middling severity is necessary, sometimes a course 
of correction and imposing a payment, sometimes only 
exposing to public shame and ridicule. If the object is 
very great, the kings blind a Brahman and mutilate him, 
cutting off his left hand and right foot, or the right hand 
and left foot, whilst they mutilate a .Kshatriya without 
i blinding him, and kill thieves of the other castes. 

ofTn U “ imt ac ^ tcre3S is driven out of the house of the bus- 
adulteress. band and banished. 

I have repeatedly been told that when Hindu slaves 
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(in Muslim countries) escape and return to their country Hindu 
and religion, the Hindus order that they should fast by war, how 
way of expiation, then they bury them in the dung, returning, to 
stale, and milk of cows for a certain number of days, try! 1 Lonn " 
till they get into a state of fermentation. Then they 
drag them out of the dirt and give them similar dirt 
to eat, and more of the like. 

I have asked the Brahmans if this is true, but they 
deny it, and maintain that there is no expiation possible 
for such an individual, and that he is never allowed 
to return into those conditions of life in which he was 
before he was carried off as a prisoner, And how 
should that be possible? If a Brahman eats in the 
house of a Sudra for sundry days, he is expelled from 
his caste and can never regain it. 


Law'of in* 
heritiuuje. 
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CHAPTER LXXII, 

ON INHERITANCE, AND WHAT CLAIM THE DECEASED 
PERSON HAS ON IT. 

The chief rule of their law of inheritance is this, that 
the women do not inherit, except the daughter. She 
gets the fourth part, of the share of a son, according to¬ 
ft passage in the book Manu . If she is not married, 
the money is spent on her till the time of her marriage, 
and her dowry is bought by means of, her share. After¬ 
wards she has no more income from the house of her 
father; 

If a widow does not burn herself, but prefers to remain 
alive, the heir of her deceased husband has to provide 
her with nourishment and clothing a3 long as she lives. 

The debts of the deceased must be paid by his heir, 
either out of his share or of the stock of his own pro¬ 
perty, no regard being had whether the deceased has 
left any property or not Likewise he must bear the 
just-mentioned expenses for the widow in any case 
whatsoever. 

/As regards the rule about the male heirs, evidently 
the descendants, i.e. the son and grandson, have a nearer 
claim to the inheritance than the ascendants, i.e. the 
father and grandfather. Further, as regards the single 
relatives among the descendants as well as the ascen¬ 
dants, the nearer a man is related, the more claim he 
has on inheriting. Thus a son has a nearer claim than 
a grandson, a father than a grandfather. 

The collateral relations, as, e.g . the brothers, have less 
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claim, and inherit only in case there is nobody who has 
a better claim. Hence it is evident that the son of a 
daughter has more claim than the son of a sister, and 
that the son of a brother has more claim than either 
of them. 

If there are several claimants of the same degree of 
relationship, as, e.g. } sons or brothers, they'all get equal 
shares. A hermaphrodite is reckoned as a male being. 

If the deceased leaves no heir, the inheritance falls 
to the treasury of the king, except in the case that the 
deceased person was a Brahman, In that case the 
king has no right to meddle with the inheritance, but 
it is exclusively spent on almsgiving. 

The duty of the heir towards the deceased in the Duties of 
first year consists in iris giving sixteen banquets, where wZdTlhi' 
every guest in addition to his food receives alms also, 
viz. on the fifteenth and Sixteenth days after death ; 
further, once a month during the whole year. The ban¬ 
quet in the sixth month must be more rich and more 
liberal than the others. Further, on the last but one 
day of the year, which banquet is devoted to the 
deceased and his ancestors; and finally, on the last day 
of the yean With the end of the year the duties 
towards the deceased have been fulfilled, 

If the heir is a son, he must during the whole year 
wear mourning dress; he must mourn and have no 
intercourse with women, if he is a legitimate child and 
of a good stock. Besides, you must know that nourish¬ 
ment is forbidden to the heirs for one single day in the 
first part of the mourning-year. 

Besides the almsgiving at the just-mentioned sixteen 
banquets, the heirs must make, above the door of the 
house, something like a shelf projecting from, the wall 
in the open air, on w r hich they have every day to place 
a dish of something cooked and a vessel of water, till 
the end of ten days after the death. For possibly the 
spirit of the deceased has not yet found its rest, but 
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moves still to and fro around the house, hungry and 
thirsty. 

A similar view is indicated by Plato in Pkaedo, where 
lie speaks of the soul circling round the graves, because' 
possibly it still retains some vestiges of the love for the 
body. Further he says: “People have said regarding 
the soul that it is its habit to combine something cohe¬ 
rent out of the single limbs of the body, which is its 
dwelling in this as well as in the future world, when it 
leaves the body, and is by the death of the body sepa¬ 
rated from it.” 

0n the tenth of the last-mentioned days, the heir 
spends, in the name of the deceased, much food and 
cold water. After the eleventh day, the heir sends, 
every day sufficient food for a single person and a 
dirfiam to the house of the Brahman, and continues 
doing this during all the days of the mourning-year 
without any interruption until its end. 
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CHAPTER LXXiri 

ABOUT WIIAT IS DUE TO THE BODIES OF THE DEAD AND 

OF THE LIVING (i.e. ABOUT BURYING AND SUICIDE). 

In the most ancient times the bodies of the dead were prfwriiva 

. . burml-cua- 

exposed to the air by being thrown on the helds without toms, 
any covering; also sick people were exposed on the 
fields and in the mountains, and were left there. If 
they died there, they had the fate just mentioned; but 
if they recovered, they returned to their dwellings. 

Thereupon there appeared a legislator who ordered 
people to expose their dead to the tvind. In conse¬ 
quence they constructed roofed buildings with walls of 
rails, through which the wind blew, passing over the 
dead, as something similar is the case in the grave* 
towers of the Zoroastrians. 

After they had practised this custom for a long time, 
N&r&yana prescribed to them to hand the dead over to 
the fire, and ever since they are in the habit of burn¬ 
ing them, so that nothing remains of them, and every 
defilement, dirt, and smell is annihilated at once, so 
as scarcely fco leave any trace behind. 

Nowadays the Slavonians, too, burn their dead, whilst Greek par- 
the ancient Greeks seem to have had both customs, 
that of burning and that of burying. Socrates speaks 
in the book Phaedo , after Crito had asked him in what 
manner he wanted to be buried: “ As you wish, when 
you make arrangements for me. I shall not flee-from* 
you.” Then he spoke to those around him: “ Give to 
Crito regarding myself the opposite guarantee of that 
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which he ha3 given to the judges regarding myself; 
for he guaranteed to them that I should stay, whilst 
you now must guarantee that I shall not stay after 
death, I shall go away, that the look of my body 
may be tolerable to Crito when it is burned or buried, 
that he may not be in agony, and not say: ‘Socrates 
is carried away, or is burned or buried/ Thou, 0 
Crito, be at ease about the burial of my body. Do 
as thou likest, and specially in accordance with the 
laws.” 

Galenas says in his commentary to the apothegms 
of Hippocrates: “ It is generally known that Asclepius 
was raised to the angels i'n a column of fire, the like of 
which is also related with regard to Dionysos, Heracles, 
and others, who laboured for the benefit of mankind. 
People say that God did thus with them in order to 
destroy the mortal and earthly part of them by the fire, 
and afterwards to attract to himself the immortal part 
of them, and to raise their souls to heaven/ 3 
In those words, too, there is a reference to the burning 
as a Greek custom, but it seems to have been in use 
only for the great men among them. 

In a similar way the Hindus express themselves. 
There is a point in man by which he is what he is. 
This point becomes free when the mixed elements of 
the body are dissolved and scattered by combustion. 

Fire and the Regarding this return (of the immortal soul to God), 
the nearest the Hindus think that partly it is effected by the rays 
God.. 0 of the sun, the soul attaching itself to them and ascend¬ 
ing with them, partly by the flame of the fire, which 
raises it (to God). Some Hindu used to pray that God 
would make his road to himself as a straight line, be¬ 
cause this is the nearest road, and that there is no other 
road upwards save the fire or the ray. 

Similar to this is the practice of the Glmzz Turks 
with reference to a drowned person; for they place the 
body on a bier in the river, and make a cord hang down 
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from his foot, throwing the end of the cord into the 
water. By means of this cord the spirit of the deceased 
is to raise himself for resurrection. 

The belief of the Hindus on this head was confirmed 
by the words of Vasudeva, which he spoke regarding 
the sign of him who is liberated from the fetters (of 
bodily existence). “ His death takes place during utta- 
rdyana (i.e. the northern revolution of the sun from the 
winter solstice to the summer solstice), during the 
white half of the month, between lighted lamps, i.e. be¬ 
tween conjunction and opposition (new moon and full 
moon), in the seasons of winter and spring.” 

A similar view is recognised in the following words 
of Mani: “ The other religious bodies blame us because tvp**- 
we worship sun and moon, and represent them as an 
image. But they do not know their real natures; they 
do not know that sun and moon are our path, the door 
whence we inarch forth into the world of our existence 
(into heaven), as this has been declared by Jesus.” So 
he maintains. 

Temple relate that Buddha had ordered the bodies of 
the dead to he thrown into flowing water. Therefore 
his followers, the Sliamanians, throw their dead into 
the rivers. 

According to the Hindus, the body of the dead has nindu 
the claim upon his heirs that they are to wash, embalm, “S! 
wrap it in a shroud, and then to burn it with as much 
sandal and other wood as they can get, Part of liis 
burned bones are brought to the Ganges and thrown 
into it, that the Ganges should flow over them, as it 
has flowed over the burned bones of the children of 
Sagara, thereby forcing them from hell and bring¬ 
ing them into paradise. The remainder of the ashes 
is thrown into some brook of running water. On 
the spot where the body has been burned they-raise 
a monument similar to a milestone, plastered with 
gypsum. 



The bodies of children tinder three years are not 
burned. 

Those who fulfil these duties towards the dead after¬ 
wards wash themselves as well as their dresses during 
two days, because they have become unclean by touch¬ 
ing the dead. 

Those who cannot afford to burn their dead will 
either throw them somewhere on the open field or into 
running water. 

Modas of Now as regards the right of the body of the living, 
. 8lucide ' the Hindus would not think of burning it save in the 
case of a widow who chooses to follow her husband, or 
in the case of those who are tired of their life, who are 
distressed over some incurable disease of their body, 
; some irremovable bodily defect, or old age and infirmity. 
This, however, no man of distinction does, but only 
Vai^yas and Siidras, especially at those times which 
are prized as the most suitable for a man to acquire in 
them, for a future repetition of life, a better form and 
condition than that in which he happens to have been 
born and to live. Burning oneself is forbidden to 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas by a special law. Therefore 
these, if they want to kill themselves, do so at the time 
of an eclipse in some other manner, or they hire some¬ 
body to drown them in the Ganges, keeping them under 
water till, they are dead. 

The tree of At the junction of the two rivers, Yamunfi and 
Frayaga, (j an g es ^ there is a great tree called Praydga , a tree of 
the species called va{a. It is peculiar to this kind of 
tree that its branches send forth two species of twigs, 
some directed upward, as is the case with all other trees, 
and others directed downward like roots, but without 
leaves. If such a twig enters into the soil, it is like a 
supporting column to the branch whence it has grown. 
Nature has arranged this on purpose, since the branches 
of this tree are of an enormous extent (and require to be 
supported). Here the Brahmans and Kshatriyas are in 



the habit of committing suicide by climbing up the tree 
and throwing themselves into the Ganges. 

Johannes Grammaticus relates that certain- people 
in ancient Greek heathendom, “ whom. T call the wor- 
shippers of the devil ”—so he says—used to beat tueir 
limbs with swords, and to throw themselves into the 
fire, without feeling any pain therefrom. 

As we have related this as a view of the Hindus not 
to commit suicide, so also Socrates speaks : “ Likewise 
it does not become a man to kill himself before the 
gods give him a cause in the shape of some compulsion 
or dire necessity, like that in which we now are/ 

Further he says : “ We human beings are, as it were, 
iu a prison. It does not behove us to flee nor to free 
ourselves from it, because the gods take notice of us, 
since we, the human beings, are servants to them/' 
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ON FASTING, AND THE VAKIOU8 KINDS OF IT. 

Fasting is with the Hindus voluntary and superero¬ 
gatory. Fasting .is abstaining from food for a certain 
length of time, which may be different in duration and 
in the manner in which it is earned out. 

The ordinary middle process, hy which all the condi¬ 
tions of fasting are realised, is this: A man determines 
the day on which he will fast, and keeps in mind the 
name of that being whose benevolence he wishes to 
gain thereby and for whose sake he will fast, be it a 
god, or an angel, or some other being. Then he pro¬ 
ceeds, prepares (and takes) his food on the day before 
the fast-day at noon, cleans his teeth by rubbing, and 
fixes his thoughts on the fasting of the following day. 
From that moment he abstains from food. On the 
morning of the fast-day he again rubs his teeth, washes 
himself, and performs the duties of the day. He takes 
water in his hand, and sprinkles it into all four direc¬ 
tions, he pronounces with his tongue the name of the 
deity for whom he fasts, and remains in this condition 
till the day after the fast-day, After the sun has risen, 
lie is at liberty to break the fast at that moment if he 
likes, or, if he prefers, lie may postpone it till noon. 

This kind is called upavdsa, i.e. the fasting; for the 
not-eating from one noon to the following is called eka- 
nakta, not fasting. 

Another kind, called kricehra , is this.: A man takes 
his food on some day at noon, and on the following day 




in the evening. On the third day he eats nothing 
except what by chance is given him without his asking 
tor it. On the fourth day he fasts. 


_ Another kind, called pardka, is this: A man takes 
his food at noon on three consecutive days. Then he 
transfers his eating-hour to the evening during three 
further consecutive days. Then he fasts uninterrupt¬ 
edly during three consecutive days without breaking 
fast. 

Another kind, called candrdyma, is this: A man 
fasts on the day of full moon; on the following day he 
takes only a mouthful, on the third day he takes double 
this amount, on the fourth day the threefold of it, &c., 

&c., going on thus till the day of new moon. On that 
day he fasts ; on the following days he again diminishes 
his food by one mouthful a day, till he again fasts on 
the day of full moon. 

Another kind, called mdsavdsa (vidsopavdsa), is this : 

A. man uninterruptedly fasts all the days of a month 
without ever breaking fast. 

The Hindus explain accurately what reward the latter Reward of 
fasting in every single month will bring to a man for a luthTmgic 
new life of his after he has died They say: months. 

If a man fast3 all the days of Caitra, he obtains wealth 
and joy over the nobility of his children. 

If he fasts Vaisakha, he will be a lord over his tribe 
and great in his army, 

If lie fasts Jyaishtha, he will be a favourite of the 
women. 

If he fasts Ash&dha, he will obtain wealth. 

If he fasts Sravana, he obtains wisdom. 

If he fasts Bhadrapada, he obtains health and valour, 
riches and cattle. 

If he fasts Alvayuja, he will always be victorious 
over his enemies. 

If he lasts IC&rfctilca, lie will be grand in the eyes of 
people and will obtain his wishes. 



If he fasts Marga&rsha, he will he born in the most 
beautiful and fertile country. 

If he fasts Pausha, he obtains a high reputation. 

If he fasts Magha, he obtains innumerable wealth. 

If lie fasts PMlguna, he will be beloved. 

He, however, who fasts during all the months of the 
year, only twelve times breaking the fast, will reside in 
paradise 10,000 years, and will thence return to life as 
the member of a noble, high, and respected family. 

The book Vwhnu-DJiarma relates that Maitreyi, the 
I'm?®*86, wife of Yajnavalkya, asked her husband what man is 

to do in order to save his children from calamities and 
bodily defects, upon which he answered: “If a man 
begins on the day Duve, in the month Pausha, i.e, the 
second day of each of the two halves of the month, and 
fasts four consecutive days, washing himself on the 
■ first with water, on the second with sesame oil, on the 
third with galangale, and on the fourth with a mixture 
of various balms; if he further ou each day gives alms 
and recites praises over the names of the angels; if he 
continue to do all this during each month till the end 
of the year, his children will in the following .life he 
free from calamities and defects, and he will obtain 
what he wishes; for also DiHpa, Dushyanta , and Yaydti 
obtained their wishes for having acted thus.” 
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ON THE DETERMINATION Off TIIE FAST-DAY*. 

The reader must know in general that the eighth and 
eleventh days of the white half of every month are fast- iiliy* of each 
days, except in the case of the leap month, for it is dis~ »>••.*> ah 
regarded, being considered unlucky. 

The eleventh is specially holy to Vasudeva, because 
on having taken possession of .MaMra, the inhabitants of 
which formerly used to worship Indra one day in each 
month, he induced them to transfer this worship to the 
eleventh, that it should be performed in his name. As 
the people did so, Indra became angry and poured rains 
over them like deluges, in order to destroy both them, 
and their cattle. Vasudeva, however, raised a mountain 
by hia hand and protected them thereby. The water 
collected round them, but not above them, and the image 
of Indra fled. The people commemorated this event 
by a monument on a mountain in the neighbourhood 
of M&hfrra, Therefore they fast on this day in the state 
of the most punctilious cleanness, and they stay awake 
all the night, considering this as an obligatory perfor¬ 
mance, though in reality it .is not obligatory. 

The book Vishnu-Dharina says: “When the moon is on single 
in Eohini, the fourth of her stations, on the eighth day of throKut 
the black half, it is a fast-day called Jay anti. Giving tk0 y6ixr ‘ 
alms on this day is an expiation for all sins.” 

Evidently this condition of the fast-day does not in 
general apply to all months, but in particular only to 
Bhadrapada, since Vatsudeva was bom in this month 
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and on this day, whilst the moon stood in the station 
Robini. The two conditions, viz. the moon’s standing 
in Robini and that the day is the eighth of the black 
half, can happen only once in so and so many years, for 
various reasons, e.g. the intercalation of the year, and 
because the civil years do not keep pace with lunar time, 
either getting in advance of it or falling behind. 

The same book says: '* When the moon stands in 
Punarvasu, the seventh of her stations, on the eleventh 
day of the white half of the month, this is a fast-day, 
called Atj (? A ti&taja). If a man does works of piety 
on this clay, he will be enabled to obtain whatever he 
wishes, as has been the case with JSagara, Kakutstha, 
and l)cmdahamil,r (?), who obtained royalty because they 
had done 30. 

The sixth day of Caiira is a fast-day holy to the sun. 

In the month Ash ad ha, when the moon stands in 
Anuraclha, the seventeenth of her signs, there is a fast- 
day holy to V&sudeva called Devastni (?), i.e. Deva is 
sleeping, because it is the beginning of the four months 
during which Vasudeva slept. Others add this condi¬ 
tion, that the day must be the eleventh of the month. 

It is evident that such a day does not occur in every 
year. The followers of Vasudeva abstain on this day 
from meat, fish, sweetmeats, and cohabitation with the 
women, and take food only once a day. They make 
the earth their bed without any covering, and do not 
use a bedstead raised above the earth. 

1 P- pie say that these four months are the night of 
^els, to which must be added a month at the 
I g as evening twilight, and a month at the end 
■ g dawn. However, the sun stands then near 
,acer, which is noon in the dag of the angels, and 
I not see in what way this moon is connected with 
the two Saihdbis. 

The day of full moon in the month travail a is a fast- 
day holy to Soman atha.V 
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When in the month .Aivayuja the moon stands in 
Alsliaratun (the lunar station) and the sun is in Virgo, 
it is a fast-day. 

The eighth of the same month is a fast-day holy to 
Bhagavati. Basting is broken when the moon rises. 

The fifth day of Bh&drapada is a fast-day holy to 
the sun, called shat. They anoint the solar rays, and 
in particular those rays which enter through the win¬ 
dows, with various kinds of balsamic ointments, and 
place upon them odoriferous plants and flowers. 

When in this month the moon stands in Kohinl, it 
is a fast-day for the. birth of Vasudeva. Others add, 
besides, the condition that the day must be the eighth of 
the black half. We have already pointed out that such 
.a day does not occur in every year, but only in. certain 
ones of a larger number of years. 

When in the month Kfirttika the moon stands in 
Revati, the last of her stations, it is a fast-day in com¬ 
memoration of the waking up of Vasudeva. It is called 
deottMni, i.e. the rising of the Dev a. Others add, 
besides, the condition that it must be the eleventh of 
the white half. On that day they soil themselves with 
the dung of cows, and break fasting by feeding upon a 
mixture of cow’s milk, urine, and dung. This day is the 
first of the five days which are called Bhishma panca¬ 
rd tri, They fast during them in honour of Vasudeva. 
On the second of them the Brahmans break fasting, 
after them the others. 

On the sixth day of Pausha is a fasting in honour of 
the sun. 

On the third day of Miigha there is a fasting for 
the women, not for the men. It is called Gaur-t-r 
(gauri-tritiyd ?), and lasts the whole day and night. 
On the following morning they make presents to the 
nearest relatives of their husbands. 
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ON THE FESTIVALS AND FESTIVE DAYS. 

. YAtrA. means travelling under auspicious circumstances. 
Therefore a feast.is called ydtrd . Most of the Hindu 
festivals are celebrated by women and children only,. 

Th©* h 4bat- The 2nd of the month Caitra is a festival to the 
people of Kashmir, called Agd4s (?), and celebrated on 
account of a victory gained by their king, Muttai, over 
the Turks. According to their account he ruled over 
the whole world. But this is exactly what they say 
of most of their kings. However, they are incautious 
enough to assign him to a time not much anterior to 
our time, which leads to their He being found out. It 
is, of course, not impossible that a Hindu should rale 
(over a huge empire), as Greeks, Romans, Babylonians, 
and Persians have done, but all the times not much 
anterior to our own are well known. (If, therefore, 
such had been the case, we should know it.) Perhaps 
the here mentioned king ruled over the whole of India, 
and they know of no other country but India and of no 
other nations but themselves. 

nth Caitra. r On the I ith there is a festival called Ilindoli- * 
i caitra , when they meet in the devagrika, or temple of 
' Vasudeva, and swing his image to and fro, as had been 

done with him when he was an infant in the cradle. 
They perform the same in their houses during the 
. whole day and make merry. 

run moon’s On the full moon's day of Caitra there is a feast 
called Bahand (vasanta ?). a festival for the women, 




when they put on their ornaments and demand presents 
from their husbands. 


The 22nd is a festival called caitra-cdshati, a day of 22nd cftitru. 
merriment holy to Bhaguvatl, when people use to wash 
and to give alms. 

The 3rd YaifSakha is a festival for the women called 
Gmr-l-r isauri-lfUtyd f), holy to Gauri, the daughter of 
the mountain Hitnavant, the wife of Mahadeva. They 
wash and dress gaily', they worship the image of Gauri 
and light lamps before it, they offer perfumes, abstain 
from eating, and play with swings. On the following 
day they give alms and eat. 

On tlVioth Vaisakba all the Brahmans whom the 
kings have invited proceed forth to the open fields, and 
there they light great fires for the sacrifices during five 
days till full moon. They make the fires in sixteen 
different spots and in four different groups, In each 
group a Bfahman performs the sacrifice, so that there 
are four performing priests as there are four Vedas. 

On the 16th they return home. 

In this month occurs the vernal equinox, called vernal equi- 
msanta. They .determine the day by calculation and ” 1>X ' 
make it a festival, when people invite the Brahmans. 

On the 1st Jyaishtha, or new moon's day, they cele- W- 
brate a festival and throw the firstfruits of all seeds 
into the water in order to gain thereby a favourable 
prognostic. 

The full moon’s day of this month is a festival to 
the women, called r&pa-panca (?). 

All the days of the month AshMha are devoted to Aeh&dim. 
alms-giving. It is also called dMri. During this 
time the household is provided with new vessels. 

On the full moon’s day of Sravuiia they give banquets isti> 

, vanft. 

to the Brahmans. 

On the 8th Asvayuja, when the moon stands in the 8th i$v»yu- 
nineteenth station, Mula, begins the sucking of the J ' 1 ' 
sugar cane. It is a festival holy to Mahdnavamt > the 
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15th Ariva- 
yuja* 


ififcb AaVa- 
yuja. 


23lrfl A4ra~ 
yuja. 


BMdrapadA, 
now moon. 


3rd Bli&dra* 
pad A. 


6th Bb&dra- 
padA 


8th Bbftdra- 
padA 


siste? of MahMeva, when they offer the firStfruits of 
sugar and all other things to her image which is called 
Bhagavati. They give much alms before it and kill 
kids. He who does not possess anything to offer, 
stands upright by the side of the idol, without ever 
sitting down, and will sometimes pounce upon whom¬ 
soever he meets and kill him. 

On the 15 th, when the moon stands in. the last of 
her stations, Eevatl, there is the festival Fuha'i (?), 
when they wrangle with each other and play with the 
animals. It is holy to Vasudeva, because his uncle 
Karhsa had ordered him into his presence for the pur¬ 
pose of wrangling. 

On the 16th there is a festival, when they give alms 
to the Brahmans. 

On the 23rd is the festival ASoka, also called dhoi, 
when the moon stands in the seventh station, Punar- 
vasn. It is a day of merriment and of wrangling. 

In the month Bhadrapada, when the moon stands in 
the tenth station, Magha, they celebrate a festival 
which they call piiripaksha, ie. the half of the month 
of the Fathers, because the moon’s entering this station 
falls near the time of new moon. They distribute alms 
during fifteen days in the name of the Fathers. 

On the 3rd Bhadrapada is the festival HarMli (?), for 
the women. It is their custom that a number of clays 
before they sow all kinds of seeds in baskets, and they 
bring the baskets forward on this day after they have 
commenced growing. They throw roses and perfumes 
ou them and play with each other during the whole 
night. On the following morning they bring them 
to the ponds, wash them, wash themselves, and give 
alms. 

On the 6th of this month, which is called Gdihat (?), 
when people give food to those who are in prison. 

On the 8th, when the moonlight has reached half of 
its development, they have a festival called dhruva- 
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grilia (?); they wash themselves and eat well growing 
grain-fruit that their children should be healthy. The 
women celebrate this festival when they are pregnant 
and desire to have children. 

The i ith Bh&drapad& is called Parvati (?). This is 
the name of a thread which the priest ' makes from 1>a 8 a *'*<>• 
materials presented to him for the purpose. Q .e part 
of it he dyes with crocus, the other he leaves as it is. 

He gives the thread the same length as the statue of 
Va-mdeva is high. Then he throws it over his neck, 
so that it hangs down to his feet. It is a much vene¬ 
rated festival. 

The 16th, the first day of the blank half, is the first l6ttl ]] ilM - 
o t seven days which, are called Icardra (?), when they 
adorn fhe children nicely and give a treat to them. 

They play with various animals. On the seventh day 
the men adorn themselves and celebrate a festival. 

And during the rest of tine month they always adorn 
the children towards the end of the day, give alms to 
the Brahmans, and do works of piety. 

When the moon stands in her fourth station, Rolling 
they call this time GTtndlahld (?), celebrating a festival 
during three days and making merry by playing with 
each other, from joy over the birth of Vasudeva, 

Jiva^arinan relates that the people of Kashmir cele- 
brate a festival on the 26th and 27th of this month, M - 
on account of certain pieces of wood called gana (?), 
which the water of the river Yitastfi (Jailam) carries, 
in those two days, through the capital, AdMshpidna. 

People maintain that it is Mahadeva who sends them. 

It is peculiar to these pieces of wood, so they say, that 
nobody is able to seize them, however much he may desire 
it, that they always evade liis grasp and move away. 

However, the people of Kashmir, with whom I have 
conversed on the subject, give a different statement as 
to the place and the time, and maintain that the thing 
occurs in a pond called Ktidaishakr (?), to the left of the 
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source of the just-mentioned river (Vitasta-Jailam), in 
the middle of the month Vai^akha, The latter version 
is the more likely, as about this time the waters begin 
to increase. The matter reminds one of the wood in 
the river of Jurjan, which appears at the time when the 
water swells in its source. 

The same Jiva^arman relates that in the country of 
Sv&t, opposite the district of Kiri (?), there is a valley 
in. which fifty-three streams unite. It is called Tranjdi 
(cf. Sindhi tHvanjdha In those two days the water 
of this valley becomes white, in consequence of Maha- 
deva’s washing in it, as people believe. 

i*t KtVrUi- The xst K&rttika, or new moon’s day, when the 
sun marches in Libra, is called Dibdli. Then people 
bathe, dress festively, make presents to each other of 
betel-leaves and areca-nuts; they ride to the temples 
to 1 give alms and play merrily with each other till noon. 
In the night they light a great number of lamps in 
every place so that the air is perfectly clear. The 
cause of this festival is that Lakshmi,the wife of VS.su- 
deva, once a year on this day liberates Bali, the son of 
Virocana, who is a prisoner in the seventh earth, and 
allows him to go out into the world. Therefore the 
festival is called Balir&jya, i.e. the principality of Bali. 
The Hindus maintain that this time was a time of 
luck in the Kritayuga, and they are happy because 
the feast-day in question resembles that time in the 
Kritayuga. 

In the same month, when full moon is perfect, they 
give banquets and adorn their women during all the 
days of the black half. 

3rd M&rga* The 3rd M argali r,ska, called Gur&na-lMrij (—— tri- 
tty d ?), is a feast of the women, sacred to Gaurt They 
meet in the houses of the rich among them; they put 
several silver statues of the goddess on a throne, and 
perfume it and play with each other the whole day. 
On the following morning they give aims. 


/ 
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On full moon’s day of the same month there is ««»***»• 
another festival of the women. .^ge **>, 

On most of the days of the month Pausha they pro- Pausha. 
pare great quantities of pdhavdl(?), i.e, a sweet dish 
which they eat. 

On the eighth day of the white half of Pausha, which W Pa^ha 
is called AshtaJca , they make gatherings of the Brah¬ 
mans, present them with dishes prepared from the plant 
Atriplex Tiortensis, i.e. sarmalc in Arabic (— oraehe), and 
show attentions to them. 

On the eighth day of the black half, which is called 
SdMrtam , they eat turnips, 

^ The 3rd Magha, called Mdhatrtj {Mdgha-iritiy&t), is 3 rcmgha. 
a feast for the women, and sacred to Gauri. They meet 
in the houses of the most prominent among them be¬ 
fore the image of Gauri, place before it various sorts 
of costly dresses, pleasant perfumes, and nice dishes. 

In each meeting-place they put 108 jugs full of water, 
ami after the water has become cool, they wash with 
it four times at the four quarters of that night. On 
the following day they give aims, they give banquets 
and receive guests. The women’s washing with cold 
water is common to all the days of this month. 

Oil the last day of this month, the 29th, when a 9 tu m 8 u*. 
there is only a remainder of 3 day-minutes, i.e, i-$- 
hour, all the Hindus enter the water and duck under in 
it. seven times. 

On the full mooifs day of this month, called cdmdha 
(?), they light lamps on all high places. 

On the 23rd, which is called mdnsartaku, and also 23rd ifflgfaa. 
mdhdtan , they receive guests and feed them on meat 
and large black peas. 

On the 8th Phalguna, called piIrdriaku, they pre- sth migu- 
pare for the Brahmans various dishes from flour and m ' 
butter. 

The full moon’s day of Ph&lguna is a feast to -the * 5 tfc Ph&u 
women, called Oddd (?), or also dhola (i.e. dolct), when bimu ' 




3 6th Ph&l- 

gtnaa. 


33 rd PliAl- 

gUMi. 
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they make firs on places lower than those on which 
they make it on the festival cdmdha, and they throw 
the fire out of the village. 

On the following night, i.e, that of the 16th, called 
&imrdtri, they worship Mahadeva during the whole 
night; they remain awake, and do not lie down to 
sleep, and offer to him perfumes and Sowers, 

On the 23rd, which is called pdyattan (?), they eat 
rice with hutter and sugar. 

The Hindus of Mfiltun. have a festival which is called 
Sdmlapuraydtrd ; they celebrate it in honour of the 
sun, and worship him. It is determined in this way : 
They first take the akargana, according to the ruies of 
KhandakhMyaka, and subtract 98,040 therefrom. They 
divide the remainder by 365, and disregard the quotient. 
If the division does not give a remainder, the quotient 
is the date of the festival in question. If there is a 
remainder, it represents the days which have, elapsed 
since the festival, and by subtracting these days from 
365 you find the date of the same festival in the next 
following year. 
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m DAYS WHICH ARE HELD IK SPECIAL VENERATION, 

ON LUCKY AND UNLUCKY TIMES, AND ON SUCH 
TIMES AS ARE PARTICULARLY FAVOURABLE FOR 
ACQUIRING IN THEM BLISS IN HEAVEN. 

The single days enjoy different degrees of veneration 
according to certain qualities which they attribute to 
them. They distinguish, c.g t} the Sunday, because it is 
the day of the sun and the beginning of the week, as 
the Friday ia distinguished in Islam. 

To the distinguished days further belong amdvdsyd Thedays^ 
and pUrnimdf the days of conjunction (new moon) ^dfuii 
and opposition (full moon), because they are the limits 
of the wane and the increase of the moonlight. In 
accordance with the belief of the Hindus regarding Page 291. 
this increase and wane, the Brahmans sacrifice con¬ 
tinually to the fire in order to earn heavenly reward. 

They let the portions of the angels accumulate, which are 
the offerings thrown into the fire at moonligh t during the 
whole time from new moon to full moot). Then they 
begin distributing these portions over the angels in 
the time from full moon to new moon, till at the time 
of new moon nothing any more remains of them. We 
have already mentioned that new moon and full moon 
are noon and midnight of the nychthemeron of the 
Fathers. Therefore the uninterrupted almsgiving 
on these twc days is always done in honour of the 
Fathers. 



The* four 
days oil 
which the 
four yugas 
are said to 
have com¬ 
menced. 


Criticisms 

thereon* 
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Four other days are held in special veneration, 
because, according to the Hindus, with them the 
single yugas of the present caturyuga have commenced, 
viz.:— 

The 3rd Vaisakha, called kshairltd (?), on which 
the Kritayuga is believed to have commenced. 

The 9th Kaittika, the beginning of the Tretayuga. 

The 15th Magiia, the beginning of the DvHpara- 
yuga. 

1 The 13th of Asvayuja, the beginning of the Kali- 
yuga. 

According to my opinion, these days are festivals, 
sacred to the yugas , instituted for the purpose of alms¬ 
giving or for the performance of some rites and cere¬ 
monies, as, eg., the commemoration-days in the year of 
the Christians. However, we must deny that the four 
yugas could really have commenced on the days here 
mentioned. 

With regard Lo the Kritayuga, the matter is perfectly 
clear, because its beginning is the beginning of the 
solar and lunar cycles, there being no fraction in the 
date, since it is, at the same time, the beginning of the 
caturyuga. It is the first of the month Caitra, at the 
same time the date of the vernal equinox, and on the 
same day also the other yugas commence. .For, accord¬ 
ing to Brahmagupta, a caturyuga contains :— 


Civil days , 
Solar months 
Leap months 
Lunar days . 
Onardtra days 


1,537,916,450 
51,840,000 
h 593.300 
1,602,999,000 
25.082,550 


These are the elements on which the resolution of 
chronological dates into days, or the composition of 
them out of days, is based. All these numbers may be 
divided by 10, and the divisors are wholes without 
any fraction. How the beginnings of the single yugas 
depend upon the beginning of the caturyuga 
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According to Pulisa the caturyuga contains: 


Civil days * 
Solar months* 
Leap months 
Lunar days . 
Unardtra days 


L577>9i7iSoo 

51,840,000 

L 593*336 
1,603,000,010 
25,082,280 


AM these numbers may be divided by 4, and the divi¬ 
sors are wholly without any fraction. According to 
this computation, also, the beginnings of the single 
yugas are the same as the beginning of the caturyuga , 
ix. the first of the month Oaitra and the day of the 
vernal equinox. However, this day falls on different 
week days* 

Hence it is evident that their theory about the 
above-mentioned four days being the beginnings of the 
four yugas, i s without any foundation at all; that they 
could never arrive at such a result unless by resorting 
to very artificial ways of interpretation. 

The times which are specially favourable to earn & 
heavenly reward in them are called punyakdla. Bala- 
bhadra says in his commentary to the Khandakhdd- 
yaka :—“ the yoginj'i.e. the ascetic who understands 
the creator, who chooses the good and eschews the had, 
continued his manner of life during one thousand years, 
liis reward would’not be equal to that of a man who 
gives alms on punyak&la and fulfils the-duties of the 
day, lc. washing and anointing himself, saying prayers 
and praises.” 

Ho doubt, most of the feast-days enumerated in the 
preceding belong to this kind of days, for they are 
devoted to almsgiving and banqueting. If people did 
not expect to gain thereby a reward in heaven, they 
would not approve of the rejoicings and merriments 
which are characteristic of these days* 

Notwithstanding the nature of the punyakdla is 
such as here explained, some of them are considered as 
lucky, others as unlucky days. 


The days 
called pun- 
daktila. 


Page 292. 
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Those days are lucky when the planets migrate from 
one sign into the other, especially the sun. These times 
Samkrinti. are called myhJcrdwti. The most propitious of them are 
the days of the equinoxes and solstices, and of these the 
most propitious is the day of the vernal equinox. It is 
called Ukhti or shibU (vishuva), as the two sounds sh and 
kh may be exchanged for each other, and may also, by 
a metathesis, change their place. 

As, however, a planet's entering a new sign does not 
require more than a moment of time,' and, during it, 
people must offer to the fire the offering sdnta (?) with 
oil and corn, the Hindus have given a greater extent to 
these times, making them begin with the moment when 
the eastern edge of the body off the sun touches tire 
first part of the sign; reckoning as their middle the 
moment when the sun’s centre reaches the first pare of 
the sign, which is in astronomy considered as the time 
of the migration (of the planet from one sign to the 
other), and reckoning as the end that moment when the 
western edge of the sun’s body touches the first part 
of the sign. This process lasts, in the case of the sun, 
nearly two hours. 

For the purpose of finding the times in the week 
when the sun migrates from one sign to another, they 
have several methods, one of which was dictated to me 
bySamaya(f). It is this:—• 

Method for Subtract from the Sakakala 847, multiply the re- 
ir« moment mainder by 180, and divide the product by 14j. -l ue 

quotient you get represents daj's, minutes, and seconds.. 

This number is the basis. 

If you want to know at what time in the year in 
question the sun enters any one of the twelve signs, 
you look out the sign in the following table. Take the 
number which you find side by side with the sign in 
question, and add it to the basis, day 3 to days, minutes 
to minutes, seconds to seconds. If the wholes amount 
to 7 or more, disregard them, and with the remainder 



of savi 
krdnti 
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count off the week-days, beginning with the beginning 
of Sunday. That time you arrive at is the moment of 
i.amhrdnti. 


The Zodiacal Signs, 

What roust bo added to the Bans. 

Days. 

Chats. 

Caskaka. 

Aries 

3 

19 

O 

Taurus . 

6 

17 

O 

Gemini . . , . 

2 

43 

O 

Cancer 

6 

21 

O 

Leo .... 

2 

49 

O 

Virgo . , 

5 

49 

O 

Libra 

1 

H 

O 

Scorpio . 

3 

6 

30 

Areitenens 

* 4 

34 

30 

Capri cornus 

„• . 5 * 

54 

O 

Amphora . 

0 

30 

O 

Pisces 

2 

n 

20 


The beginning of consecutive solar years in the week on the 
differs by 1 day and the. fraction at the end 01 the the^oiar^ 
year. This amount, reduced to fractions of one kind, ingtoBrah- 
is the multiplieator (180), -used in the preceding com- Pu«sa,-«md 
putation in order to find the surplus of each year (i.e. Aiyabha| 
the amount by which its beginning wanders onward 
through the week). 

The divisor (143) i 3 the denominator of the fraction 
(which is accordingly lf|)> 

Accordingly the fraction at the end of the solar year 
is, in this computation, reckoned as «xVsr> which, implies 
as the length of the solar year, 365 days 15' 31" 2S'" 6 lv . 

To raise this fraction of a day to one whole day, yfa 
a day are required. I do not know whose theory this is. 

If we divide the days of a catiivyugci by the number 
of its solar years, according to the theory of Brahma¬ 
gupta, we get as the length of the solar year, 365 days 
30' 22" 30"' o 17 * In this case the multiplicator or 
gunaMra is 4027, and the divisor or bh&gah&rct is 3200 Page 293* 
\ie. 1 day 30' 22" 30'" o iv are equal to ££§£)• 
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Reckoning according to the theory of Pulisa, we find 
as the length of the solar year 365 days 15' 31" 30'" o !v . 
Accordingly, the gunak&ra would be 1007, the bhdga- 
hdra 800 (u. 1 day 15" 31" 30'" O lT are equal to Yus 7 )- 
According to Aryabhata, the length of the solar year 
is 365 days 15' 31" 1. 5"'. In that case the gunakdra is 
725 and the bhdgahdra is 572 {i.e. 1 day 15' 31" 1$"' are 
equal to §). 

Another method for finding the moment of samkrdnti 
has been dictated to me by Auliatta (?), the son of Sa~ 
hdv/v (?), and is based on the system of Pulisa. It is this - 
Subtract from the ^akakiila 918, multiply the re¬ 
mainder by 1007, add to the product 79, and divide the 
sum by 800. Divide the quotient by 7. The remainder 
you get is the basis. What now must for each sign be 
added to the basis, as has already been mentioned (ii. 
188), is indicated by the following table opposite to each 
sign 


Thu .Zodiacal Sighs. 

What must be 
added to the 
Basis* 

The Zodiacal Signs. 

What must be 
added, to the 
Basis. 

Days. 

GhafA. 

’Days, i 

| Gha^l 

Aries . 

I 

35 

Libra .. . 

6 

31 

Taurus 

4 

33 

Scorpio 

I 

23 

Gemini 

O 

39 

ArciterieJis. 

2 

II 

Cancer 

4 

34 

Capricornus 

4 

IO 

Leo . 

1 

0 

Amphora . 

5 

34 

Virgo. . . 

4 

6 

Pisces. 

0 

28 


Yarahamihira maintains in the Pafteasiddhdnf/ikd 
that the shadaMtimukha is in the same degree pro¬ 
pitious as the time of samkrdnti for acquiring in it 
infinite heavenly reward. This is the moment of the 
sun’s entering The 18th degree of Gemini; the 14th 
degree of Virgo ; the 26th degree of Arcitenens; and the 
28th degree of Pisces. 

The moment of the sun’s entering the fixed, signs 
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is four times as propitious as the moment of his 
entering the other signs. For each of these times 
they compute the beginning and the end by means 
of the tadiua of the sun in the same way as they 
compute the minutes of the sun’s or moon’s entering 
and leaving the shadow at au eclipse. This method is 
well known in'their canones. We, however, communi¬ 
cate here only those of their methods of calculation 
which we think remarkable, or which, as far as we 
know, have not yet been explained before Muslim ears, 
as Muslims know of the methods of the Hindus only 
those which are found in the Sind-hind. 

Most propitious times are, further, the times of solar of 
and lunar eclipses. At that time, according to their 
belief, all the waters of the earth become as pure as that 
of the Ganges. They exaggerate the veneration of 
these times to such a degree that many of them commit 
suicide, wishing to die at such a time as promises them 
heavenly bliss. However, this is only done by Vai^yas 
and Sftdras, whilst it is forbidden to Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, who in consequence do not commit suicide 
(vide, however, ii. 170). 

Further, the times of Parvan are propitious, 4 A those and 

times in which an eclipse may take place. And even ' 
if there is no eclipse at such a time, it is considered 
quite as propitious as the time of an eclipse itself. 

The times of the yogas are as propitious as those of 
the eclipses. We have devoted a special chapter to 
them (chap. Ixxix.). 

If it happens within the course of one civil day that V^ lck y 
the moon .revolves in the latter part of some station, 
then enters the following station, proceeds through the 
whole of It and enters 'a third station, so that in one 
single day she stands in three consecutive stations, such 
a day is called trihaspalca (?), and also tri/mrJcasha (?). ^2® *94. 
It is an unlucky day, boding evil, and it is counted 
amorig-'j&e jpui^yakdla, (See ii. 187.) 



Time* 
of earth¬ 
quakes. 
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hends a complete lunar day, whose beginning, besides, 
falls in the latter part of the preceding lunar day, 
and whose end falls in the beginning of the following 
lunar day. Such a day is called tralia, guttata (?). It 
is unlucky, but favourable to earn in it a heavenly 
reward. 

When the clays of dnardtra, i.a the days of the de¬ 
crease (see ii. 25), sum up so as to form one complete 
day, it is unlucky and reckoned among the punytir* 
'Mia,. This takes place according to Brahmagupta 
in 6211414 • civil days, 62 s l •?■§■* solar days, 63 1?;■?!£ 
lunar days. 

According" to Pulisa, it takes place in civil 

days, lunar days, 62-rr.vrir solar days. 

The moment when a complete leap-month, without 
any fraction is summed up, is unlucky, and is not 
reckoned among i:\iepunyaMla. According to Brahma¬ 
gupta, this takes place in 9 § 0 . T S;flf civil days, 976dy.iT 
solar days, 1006/.yVr lunar days. 

Times which are considered as unlucky, to which no 
merit whatsoever'is attributed, are, the times of 
earthquakes. Then the Hindus beat with the pots of 
their households against the earth and break them, in 
order to get a good omen and to banish the mishap. 
As times of a similar ill nature, the book Samhit'd 
further enumerates the moments of landslips, the fall¬ 
ing of stars, red glow in the sky, the combustion of 
the earth by lightning, the appearance of comets, the 
occurrence of events contrary both to nature and 
custom, the entering of the wild beasts into the villages, 
rainfall when it is not the season for it, the trees 
putting forth leaves when it is not the season for it, 
when the nature of one season of the year seems trans¬ 
ferred to another, and more of the like. 

The book &'rfidhava, attributed to Mah&deva, savg 
the following: 
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“ The burning days, i.e. the unlucky ones—for thus 
they call them—are: 

"The second days of the white and black halves of 
the months Caitra and Pausha; 

"The fourth days of the two halves of the months 
Jyaishtha and Phalguna; 

“The sixth days of -he two halves of the months 
Sravana and Yaisafcha; 

“ The eighth days of the two halves of the months 
AshMha and Asvayuja; 

“The tenth days of the two halves of the months 
Margasirsha and BhMrapada; 

“The twelfth days of the two halves of the month 
Karttika." 


Quotation 
from the 
book Sell- 
dhava of 
MuhAdeva. 


YOU IU 



r f karai}a. 


Fixed and 
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CHAPTER LXXVTII, 

ON THE KAKANAS. 

We have already spoken of the lunar days called UfM, 
and have explained that each lunar day is shorter than 
a civil day, because the lunar rmnlh has thirty lunar 
days, but only a little more than twenty-nine and a half 
civil days. 

As the Hindus call these tithis nychthemera, they 
also call the former half of a tithi day, the latter half 
night Each of these halves has a separate name, and 
they all of them (i,e. all the halves of the lunar days of 
the lunar month) are called katanas. 

Some of the names of the karanas occur only once 
in a month and are not repeated, viz. four of them 
about the time of new moon, which are called the fixed 
ones , because they occur only once in the month, and 
because they always fall on the same day and night of 
the month. 

Others of them revolve and occur eight times in a 
month. They are called the movable ones , because of 
their revolving, and because each one of them may as 
well fall on a day as on a night. They are seven in 
number, and the seventh or last of them is an unlucky 
day, by which they frighten their children, the simple 
mention of which makes the hairs on the head of their 
boys stand on end. We have given an exhaustive 
description of the karanas in another book of ours. 
They are mentioned in every Indian book on astronomy 
and mathematics. 
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If you want to know the karanas, first determine the to 

lunar days, and find out in what part of them the date 
in question falls, which is done in this way:— 

Subtract the corrected place of the sun from the 
corrected place of the moon. The remainder is the 
distance between them. If it is less than six zodiacal 
signs, the date falls in the white half of the month; 
if it is more, it falls in the black half. 

Eeduee this number to minutes, and divide the pro¬ 
duct by 720. The quotient represents tithis, is. com¬ 
plete lunar days. If you get by the division a re¬ 
mainder, multiply it by 60 and divide the product by 
the mean bhukti. The quotient represents ghatis and 
minor fractions, i.e. that portion of the current day 
which has already elapsed. 

This is the method of the canones of the Hindus. 

The distance between the corrected places of surt and 
moon must be divided by the mean bhukti. This, how¬ 
ever, is impossible for many of the days. Therefore 
they divide this distance by the difference between 
the daily revolutions of sun and moon, which they 
reckon for the moon as 13 degrees, for the sun as 1 
degree. 

It is a favourite method in rules of this kind, especi¬ 
ally in Indian ones, to reckon by the mean motion of 
sun and moon. The mean motion of the sun is sub¬ 
tracted from the mean motion of the moon, and the 
remainder is divided by 732, which is the difference 
between their two middle bfmktis. The quotient then 
represents days and ghatis. 

The word buht is of Indian origin. In the Indian eipiana- 
language it is bhukti (= the daily motion of a planet), bhaul 
If the corrected motion is meant, it is called bhukti 
sjp/mta. If the mean motion is meant, it is called 
bhukti madhyama, and if the buht which renders equal 
is meant, it is called bhuJdyantara , i.e. the difference 
between the two bhuktis. 
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The lunar days of the month have special names, 
which we exhibit in the following diagram. If you 
know the lunar day in which you are, you find, by the 
side of the number of the day, its name, and opposite 
it the karana in which you are. If that which has 
elapsed of the current day is less than half a day, the 
karana is a diurnal one; if that which has elapsed of 
it is more than half a day, it is a nocturnal one. This 
is the diagram:— 
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The Hindus attribute to some of the kamnas domi¬ 
nants, as is , their custom. Further they give rules 
showing what during each karana must be done or not, 
rules which are similar to collections of astrological 
prognostics (as to lucky or unlucky days, &c.)« If we 
give here a second diagram of the karanas, we thereby 
simply mean to confirm what we have said already, arid 
to repeat a subject which is unknown among us* Thus 
it is rendered easy to learn the subject, because learning 
is the fruit of repetition. 
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If you want to find the karanas 'by computation, 
subtract the corrected place of the sun from that of 
the moon, reduce the remainder to minutes and divide 
the number of them by 360. The quotient represents 
complete karanas. 

What remains after the division is multiplied by 60, 
and divided by the lluktyantara. The quotient re¬ 
presents how much has elapsed of the current karana. 
Every unit of the number is equal to half a yhati. 

We now return to the complete karanas. If they 
are two or less, you are in the second karana. In tuat 
case you add one to the number and count the sum off, 
beginning with catushpada. 

If the number of karanas is 59 , you are in iakum. 

If it is less than 59 and more than two, add one to 
them and divide the sum by seven. The remainder, if 
it is not more than seven, count off, beginning with the 
beginning of the cycle of the movalle karanas, is. with 
lava. Thereby you will arrive at he name of the 
current karana in which you happen to be. 

Wishing to remind the reader of something relating 
to the karanas which he perhaps has forgotten, we 
must tell him that Alkindi and others like him have 
hit upon the system of the karanas, but one which was 
not sufficiently explained. They did not comprehend 
the method of those who use the karanas. At one time 
they trace them back to Indian, another time to 
Babylonian origin, declaring all the time that they are 
altered on purpose and corrupted by the inadvertence 
of the copyists. They have invented a calculation for 
them which proceeds in a better order than even the 
original method itself. But thereby the thing has 
become something totally different from what it origin¬ 
ally was. Their method is this: they count half days, 
beginning with new moon. The first twelve hours they 
regard as belonging to the sun, as burning, i.e. unlucky, 
the next twelve hours as belonging to Venus, the 
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following twelve hours as belonging to Mercury, and 
so on according to the order of the planets. Whenever 
the order returns to the sun, they call his twelve, 
hours the hours of Atbist, i.e. vishti 

However, the Hindus do not measure the kuranas 
by civil, but by lunar days, nor do they begin with those 
burning hours following upon new moon. Accord¬ 
ing to the calculation of Alkindi, people begin, after 
new moon, with Jupiter; in that case the periods of 
the sun are not burning . On the other hand, if they 
begin, according to the method of the Hindus, after 
new moon with the sun, the hours of vishti belong 
to Mercury. Therefore, each method, that of the 
Hindus and that of Alkindi, must be treated sepa¬ 
rately. 

Because vishti recurs eight times in a month, and 
because the points of the compass are eight, we shall 
exhibit in the eight fields of the following table their 
darpoXoyovfjbeva regarding the karancts, observations 
the like of which are made by all astrologers regarding 
the shapes of the planets and regarding those stars 
which rise in the single third parts of the zodiacal 
signs. 
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ON THE YOGAS. 

Page 299. These are times which the Hindus think to be most 
unlucky and during which they abstain from all action. 
They are numerous. We shall here mention them. 
Es-pianatiou There are two yogas regarding which all Hindus 


of v?/<Uipdta 

and vaidh- VI/, 

pta. 


(1.) The moment when sun and moon together stand 
on two circles, which are, as it were, seizing each other, 
i.e. each pair of circles, the declinations of which, on 
one and the same side (of either solstice), are equal. 
This yoga is called vyaKp&ta. 

(2.) The moment when sun and moon stand together 
on two equal circles, i.e. each pair of circles, the de¬ 
clinations of which, on different sides (of either solstice), 
are equal. This is called vaidhrita. 

It is the signum of the former that in it the sum of 
the corrected places of sun and moon represents in any 
case the distance of six zodiacal signs from 0 0 of Aries, 
while it is the signum, for the latter that the same sum 
represents the distance of twelve signs. If you compute 
the corrected places of sun and moon for a certain time 
and add them together, the sum is either of these signa, 
i.e. either of these two yogas. 

If, however, the sum is less than the amount of the 
signum or larger, in that case the time of equality (i.e. 
the time when the sum is equal to either of the signa) 
is computed by means of the difference between this 
sum and the term in question, and by means of the 



s im of the two bhuhti of sun and moon instead of the 
hhuktyanlara, in the same manner as in the crimes 
the time of full moon and opposition is computed. 

If you know the distance of the moment from noon onmi me 
or midnight, whether you correct the places of sun and time ' 
moon according to the one or the other, its time is 
called the middle one. For if the moon followed the 
ecliptic as accurately as the sun, this time would be 
that which • we want to find. However, the moon 
deviates from the ecliptic. Therefore, she does not ac 
that time stand on the circle of the sun or on the circle 
which, as far as observation goes, is equal to it. For 
this reason the places of sun and moon and the dragon’s 
head and tail are computed for the middle time. 

According to this time they compute the declinations Method tor 
of sun and moon. If they are equal, this is the 
which is sought for. If not, you consider the decliua- 
tion of the moon. 

If, in computing it, you have added her latitude to 
the declination of the degree which she occupies, you 
subtract the latitude of the moon from the declination 
of the sun. However, if, in computing it, you have 
subtracted her latitude from the degree which the moon 
occupies, you add her latitude to the declination of the 
sun. The result is reduced to arcs by the tables of the 
kardajdt of declination, and these arcs are kept in 
memory. They are the same which are used in the 
canon Kcomnatilaka. 

Further, you observe the moon at the middle time. 

If she stands in some of the odd quarters of the ecliptic, 
ie. the vernal and autumnal ones, whilst her declina¬ 
tion is less than the declination of the sun, in that case 
the time of the two declinations equalling each other— 
and that is what we want to find—lalls after the middle, 
ie. the future one; but if the declination of the moon 
is larger thau that of the sun, it falls before the middle , 
ie. the past one. 
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If the moon stands in the even quarters of the 
ecliptic (i.e. the summer and winter quarters), just the 
reverse takes place. 

Pulisa adds together the declinations of sun and 
moon in vyatipdta, if they stand on different sides of 
the solstice, and in vaidhrita, if they stand on the same 
side of the solstice. Further, he takes the difference 
between the declinations of sun and moon in vyatipdta, 
if they stand on the same side, and in vaidhrita, if they 
stand on different sides. This is the first value which 
is kept in memory, i.e. the middle time. 

Further, he reduces the minutes of the days to mdshas, 
supposing that they are les3 than one-fourth of a day. 
Then he computes their motions by means of the bhakti 
of sun and moon and the dragon’s head and tail, and 
he computes their places according to the amount of 
middle time, which they occupy, in the past and the 
future. This is the second value which is kept in 
memory. 

By this method he manages to find out the condition 
of the past and the future, and compares it with the 
middle time. If the time of the two declinations 
equalling each other for both sun and moon is past dr 
future, in that case the difference between the two 
values kept in memory is the poriio divisionis (divisor); 
but if it is past for the one and future for the other, 
the sum of the two values kept in memory is the portio 
divisionis. 

Further, he multiplies the minutes of the days, which 
have been found, by the first value kept in memory, 
and divides the product by the portio divisionis. The 
quotient represents the minutes of the distance from the 
middle time which minutes may either he past or future. 
Thus the time of the two declinations equalling each 
other becomes known. 

The author of the canon Kamnatilaka makes us 
return to the are of the declination which has been 




kept in memory. If the corrected place of the moon Another 
is less than three zodiacal signs, it is that which we S®Author 
want; if it is between three and six signs, he subtracts 
it from six signs,'and if it is between six and nine 
signs, he adds six signs thereto; if it is more than nine 
signs, he subtracts it from twelve signs. Thereby he 
gets the second place of the moon, and this he compares 
with the moon’s place at the time of the correction. 

If the second place of the moon is less than the first, 
the time of the two declinations equalling each other is 
future • if it is more than the first, the time of their 
equalling each other is past. 

Further, he multiplies the difference between the two 
places of the moon by the bhukti of the sun, and divides 
the product by the bhukti of the moon. The quotient 
he aids to the place of the sun at the time of the cor¬ 
rection, if the second place of the moon is larger than 
the first; but he subtracts it from the sun’s place, if the 
second place of the moon is less than the first. Thereby > 
he finds the place of the sun for the time when the two 
. declinations are equal to each other. 

For the purpose of finding it, lie divides the difference 
between the two places of the moon by the bhukti of 
the moon. The quotient gives minutes of days, indi¬ 
cative of the distance. By means of them he com¬ 
putes the places of sun and moon, of the dragon’s head 
and tail, and of the two declinations. If the latter are 
equal, it is that which we want to find. If they are 
not equal, the author repeats the calculation so long 
till they are equal and till the correct time has been 
found. 

Thereupon he computes the measure of sun and moon. 
However, he disregards half of the sum of them, so that 
in the further calculation he uses only the one half of 
their measures. He multiplies it by 60 and divides the 
product by the bhuklyantara. The quotient represents 
the minutes of the falling (jodta l) 
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The correct time, which has been found, is marked 
in three different places. From the first number he 
subtracts the minutes of the falling, and to the last 
number he adds them. Then the first number is the 
time of the beginning of vyatipdta or vaidkrita, which¬ 
ever of the two you want to compute. The second 
number is the time of its middle, and the third number 
the time of its end. 

The author's We have given a detailed account of the bases on 
subject. 111,18 which these methods rest in a special book of ours, 
called KTiaydl-aJkvsdlfaini ( i.e. the image of the two 
eclipses), aud, have given an accurate description of 
them in the canon which we have composed for Sy&va- 
W«'(?), the Kashmirian, and to which we have given 
the title The Arabic Kha ndakhddyaka. 

About to Bhattila (?) thinks the whole day of either of these 

uXcky! UK two yogas to be unlucky, whilst Var&hamihira thinks 
only that duration of them to he unlucky which is found 
by the computation. He compares the unlucky portion 
of the clay to the wound of a gazelle shot with a 
poisoned arrow. The disease does not go beyond the 
environs of the poisoned shot; if it is cutout, the injury 
is removed. 

According to what Pulisa mentions of Parasara, the 
Hindus assume a number of vyatipdtas in the lunar 
stations, but all of them are computed 'by the same 
method which he has given. For the calculation does 
not iucrease in its kind; only the single specimens of it 
become more numerous. 

Q 00ta tu, n The Brahman Bhattila (?) says in his canon 
tiSojonm,. “ Here there are 8 times, which have certain gauge- 
tuckfiimoa. measurea< jf the sum. of the corrected places of sun and 
moon is equal to them, they are unlucky. They are: 

“ i. Balc-sMta (?). Its gauge-measure is 4 zodiacal 
signs. 

“2. Oand&nta, Its gauge-measure is 4 signs and 
13$ degrees. 
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j. Idtct (?), or the general vycifApdta. 
measure is 6 signs. 

Its gauge-measure is 6 
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Its 


signs 


and 6 f 


“4. Cdsa (?). 
degrees, 

“ 5. Bark (?), also called barhvyatipdta. Its gauge- 
measure is 7 signs and i6§ degrees. 

" 6. KdUidanda.- Its gauge-measure is 8 signs and 
X3? f degrees. 

“7. Vy&ktfydta (?). Its gauge-measure is 9 signs 
and 23 J degrees. 

“ 8. Vaidkrita. Its gauge-measure is 12 signs.” 

These yogas are well known, hut they cannot all be 
traced back to a rule in the same way as the 3d and 
8th ones. Therefore they have no certain duration 
determined by minutes of the fulling , but only by 
general: estimates. Thus the duration of vydksh&la (?) 
and of bakshXla (?) is one mukdrta, according to the 
statement of Yarahamihira, the duration of Ganddnta 
and of Bark (?) two mvMrtas. 

The Hindus propound this subject at great length 
and with much detail, but to no purpose. We have 
given an account of it in the above-mentioned book, 

(See ii. 208.) 

The canon Karanatilalm mentions twenty-seven Twonty- 
■yogas, which are computed in the following manner: hciV!".uu™*o 

Add the corrected place of the sun to that of the tilafcL 
moon, reduce the whole sum to minutes, and divide the 301. 
number by 800. The quotient represents complete 
yogas, Multiply the remainder by 60, and divide the 
product by the sum of the blmktis of sun and moon,, 

The quotient represents the minutes of days and minor 
fractions, viz, that time which has elapsed of the cur¬ 
rent yoga . 

We have copied the names and qualities of the 
yogas froth Sripala, and exhibit them in the following 
table:— 


VOL. It. 


0 



VIOUl i° 




- ; ; * - : • 

; 

TABLE OF THB TWENTY-SEVEN ** YOGAS.” 


* 

The 

num¬ 

ber. 

; Their names. 

Whether 
good or had. 

The 

number. 

Their names. 

Whether 
good or bad. 

The 

number. 

Their names. 

Whether 
good or bad. 

I 

Vishkambha. 

Good. 

10 

Ganda. 

Bad. 

19 

‘PariglLi. 

Bad. 

2 

PrifcL 

Good. 

II 

Yriddlii. 

Good. 

20 

Siva. 

Good. 

3 

R&jakama (?) 

Bad. 

12 

Dkruva. 

Good. 

21 

Siddlia. 

Good. 

4 

SaubMgya. 

Good. 

13 

Vvagridta (?) 

Bad. 

22 

Sadliya. 

Middling. 

5 

Sobhana-. 

Good. 

U 

Harshana, 

Good. 

23 

Siibha, 

Good. 

6 

Atiganda. 

Bad. 

15 

Y ajra. 

Bad. 

24 

Sukra, 

Good. 

7 

Sukarman. 

Good. 

16 

SIddhi. 

Good. 

25 

Brahman. 

Good. 

8 

Dnriti, 

Good. 

17 

K-n-n-dta (?) 

Bad. 

26 

Indra, 

Good. 

9 

Sdla. 

Bad. 

m 

i 

Tarty as. 

Bad. 

27 

Vaidhriti. 

Bad. 

? 
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ON TEE INTRODUCTORY PRINCIPLES Off HINDU ASTRO 
wm, WITH A SHORT DESCRIPTION Off THEIR 
METHODS OF ASTROLOGICAL CALCULATIONS. 

Our fe Jow-believers in these (Muslim) countries are indiau 
not acquainted with the Hindu methods of astrology, »£‘S 
and have never had an opportunity of studying an SS- 
Indian hook on the subject, In consequence, they madM>s - 
imagine that Hindu astrology is the same as'theirs and 
relate all sorts of things as being of Indian origin, of 
which we have nqt found a single trace with, the 
Hindus themselves. As in the preceding part of this 
our book we have given something of everything, we 
shall also give as much of their astrological doctrine as 
will enable the reader to discuss questions of a similar 
nature with them, If we were to give an exhaustive 
representation of the subject, this task would detain us Page 30s. 
very long, even if we limited ourselves to delineate 
only the leading principles and avoided all details. 

First, the reader must know that in most of their 
proguostics they simply .rely on means like auguring 
from the flight of birds and physiognomy, that they do 
not—as they ought to do—draw conclusions, regarding 
the affairs of the sublunary world, from the seconds 
{sic) of the stars, which are the events of the celestial 
sphere. 

Regarding the number seven as that of the planets, on tbo 
there is no difference between us and them. They call planoU! ‘ 
them graha. Some of them are throughout lucky, viz. 
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Jupiter, Venus and the Moon, -which are called satim- 
yagraha. Other three are throughout unlucky, viz. 
Saturn, Mars, and the Sun, -which aTe called Jcniragraha. 
Among the latter, they also count the dragon’s head, 
though in reality it is not a star. The nature of one 
planet is variable and depends upon the nature of that 
planet with which it is combined, whether it he lucky 
or unlucky. This is Mercury. However, alone by 
itself, it is lucky. 

The following table represents the natures of the 
seven planets and everything else concerning them:— 

. X 


Names of the planets. 

Sun. 

Moon. 

Mars. 

Whether they are 
lucky or unlucky. 

Unlucky* 

Lucky, but. de¬ 
pending upon tbe 
planet near her. 
Middling in the 
first, lucky in 
the second, aud 
nnlueky in the 
last ten days of 
the month- 

Unlucky. 

What elements 
they indicate. 

... 


Fire, 

Whether they in¬ 
dicate inale or 
female beings. 

Male, 

Female, 

Male. 

Whether they in¬ 
dicate day or 
night. 

Day. 

Night, 

Night. 

What, point of the 
compass they 
indicate. 

East. 

North-west, 

South. 

What colour they 
indicate. 

Bronze- 

colour, 

White. 

Light red. 

Wha t time they 
indicate. 

Ayana. 

1 

Muhftrta, 

Day. 


Mercury. 

Jupiter. 

Venus. 

Saturn. 

Lucky, when 
it is alone. 
Else depend¬ 
ing upon the 
nature of the 
planet near it. 

Lucky. 

Lucky. 

Unlucky. 

Earth, 

Heaven, 

Water. 

Wind. 

Neither male 
nor female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Neither male 
nor female. 

Day and 
night to¬ 
gether. 

Day, 

Day. 

Night. 

North. 

North-east 

Between east 
and west. 

West 

Pistachio* 

green. 

Gold-colour, 

Many 

colourSc 

Black, 

Ritu } Le. a 
sixth part of 
the year. 

Month. 

Paksha. %e. 
half a month. 

Year. 
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Names of the planets. 

Sun . 

Moor. t. 

Mars. 

Mercury. 

Jupiter.. 

Venus. 

Saturn . 

What season they 
indicate. 

o 

Varsha. 

Grishina. 

Sarath 

Hemanta. 

Yssarta. 

Siiira, 

What taste they 
indicate. 

Bitter. 

Saltish. 


A mixture of 
all tastes. 

Sweet. 

... 

... 

What material 
tliey indicate. 

Bronze. 

Crystal 

Cold. 

Small pearls. 

Silver, or if 
the constella¬ 
tion is very 
strong, gold. 

Pearl 

Iron. 

What dress and 
clothes they 
indicate 

Thick. 

Kew. 

Burned. 

Wet from 
water. 

Between new 
and shabby. 

Whole. 

Burned. 

What angel they 
indicate 

Nema (?). 

Amhu, the 
water. 

Agni, the 
fire. 

Brahman. 

Mah&deva. 

Tndra. 


What caste they 

Kshatriyas 

Vaisyas and 

Eshatriy&s 

S&dras and 

Brahmans 

Brahmans 


indicate. 

and com¬ 
manders. 

commanders. 

and generals. 

princes. 

and minis¬ 
ters. 

and minis¬ 
ters. 


Which Veda they 
indicate. 

o 

0 

Samaveda. 

Aiharv&na- 

veda. 

Kigveda. 

Yajurveda. 

0 

The months of 

The fourth 

The fifth 

The second 

The seventh 

The third 

The first 

The sixth 

pregnancy. 

month, in 

month, ia 

month, in 

month, in 

month, ia 

month, in 

month, when 

which the 

which the 

which the 

which the 

which the 

which the 

the hair 


bones become 
hard. 

skin appears. 

ernhyro at¬ 
tains consist¬ 
ency. 

child becomes 
complete, and 
receives the 
memory. 

limbs begin 
to branch otL 

semes and 
the menstrual 
blood become 
mixed. 

grows. 
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Character as based 
on the three 
primary forces. 

Satya. 

Satya. 

Taraas. 

Rajas* 

Satya. 

tjaSi 

Tamas. 


Jupiter, Mars, 
Moon.. 

Sun, 

Mercury, 

Jupiter, Sun, 
Moon. 

Sun, Venus. 

Sun, Moon, 
Mars. 

Saturn, 

Mercury. 

Venus, 

Mercury. 

**»• jpwt. 

Saturn, 

V enus. 

There is no 
plane t hostile 
to her. 

Mercury. 

Moon. 

Venus, 

Mercury. 

Sun, Moon. 

Mars, Sun, 
Moon s 

Vi- S Indifferent 
miira. f planets. 

Mercury. 

Saturn. Jupi¬ 
ter. Mars, 
Venus. 

Venus, 

Saturn. 

Saturn, 

Jupiter, 

Mars. 

Saturn. 

Jupiter. 

Mars. 

Jupiter., 

What parts of the 
body they indicate. 

The breath 
and the 
bones. 

The root of the 
tongue and 
the blood. 

The flesh 
and brain. 

Voice and 
skin. 

Intellect and 
fat. 

Semen. 

Sinews, flesh, 
and pain. 

The scale of their 
magnitude. 

1 

2 

6 

5 

. 4 

25 (!) 

7 

Years of shoddy a. 

19 

25 


12 

IS 

21 

20 

Years of nai- 
s argka . 

20 

i 

2 

9 

18 

20 

50 
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Explana¬ 
tory notes 
to the 
preceding 
table. 


The months 
of preg¬ 
nancy. 
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The column of this table which indicates the order 
of the size and power of the planets, serves for the 
following purpose:—Sometimes two planets indicate 
exactly the same thing, exercise the same influence, and 
stand in the same relation to the event in question. 
In this case, the preference is given to that planet which, 
in the column in question, is described as the larger or 
the more powerful of the two. 

The column relating to the months of pregnancy is to 
be completed by the remark that they consider the eighth 
month as standing under the influence of a horoscope 
which causes abortion. According to them the embryo 
takes, in this month, the fine substances of the food. If 
it takes all of them and is then born, it will remain 
alive; but if it is born before that, it will die from some 
deficiency in its formation. The ninth month stands 
under the influence of the moon, the tenth under that 
of the sun. They do not speak of a longer duration of 
pregnancy, but if it happens to last longer, they believe 
that, during this time, some injury is brought about by 
the wind. At the time of the horoscope of abortion, 
which they determine by tradition, not by calculation, 
Pag* 3 othey observe the conditions and influences of the planets 
and give their decision accordingly as this or that planet 
happens to preside over the month in question. 

Friendship The question as to the friendship and enmity of the 
o?tife nmity planets among each other, as well as the influence of 
planets. the domirms domils, is of great importance in their astro¬ 
logy, Sometimes it may happen that, at a particular 
moment of time, this do'minmm enti rely loses its original 
character. Further on we shall give a rule as to the 
computation of the dominium and its single years. 

There is no difference between us and the Hindus 
regarding the number twelve as the number of the 
signs of the ecliptic, nor regarding the manner in which 
the dominium of the planets is distributed over them. 

The following table shows what qualities are peculiar 
to each zodiacal sign as a whole:— 


The zodiacal 
signs. 



The Zodiacal 
Signs* 

Aries, \ 

Taurus . 

Gemini. 

Cancer, 

Leo. 


Libra . 

Sccrrpio. 

ienens. 

Capri - 
comus. 

Jm r 

vh/j-ra. 

Pisces. 

Their domi¬ 
nants. 

Mars, 

Venus. 

Mercury. 

Moon. 

Sun. 

Mercury. 


Mars, 

Jupiter. 

Saturn. 

Saturn. 

ir 

Jupiter. 

Alii- P e 6 rees - 

IO 

3 

o 

o 

c 

*5 

20 

e 

o 

28 

o 

2 7 

tudes Ultitude, 

Sun. 

Moon. 

o 

Jupiter. 

o 

Mercury. 

Saturn. 

o 

o 

Mars. 

o 

Venus. 

Dominants of 

the mUlatrikona. 

Mars. 

Moon. 

o 

o 

Sun. 

Mercury. 

Venus. 

o 

Jupiter. 

o 

Saturn, 

o 

Whether male 
or female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female, 

Male. 

Female, 

Male. 

Female. 

Whether lucky 
i or unlucky. 

Unlucky. 

Lucky. 

Unlucky. 

Lucky. 

Unlucky. 

Lucky. 

Unlucky. 

Lucky. 

Unlucky. 

Lucky. 

Unlucky. 

Lucky. 

The colours. 

j ■ / 

Reddish. 

White. 

Green. 

Yellow¬ 

ish. 

Gray. 

Many 

coloured. 

Black. 

Golden. 


Striped 

white 

and 

black. 

BrGwn. 

Dust- 

coloured. 

The directions. 

Due 

east.’ 

S.S.E. 

W.S.W. 

N.N.W. 

E.N.K 

Due 

south. 

Due 

west. 

Due 

north. 

E. 8 .E, 

S.S.W. 

W.N.W. 

N.N.E. 

h In what manner 
'> they rise. 

Stretched 
I on the 

1 ground. 

Stretched 
on the 
ground. 

Lying on 
the side. 

Stretched 
on the 
ground. 

Standing 

erect. 

Standing 

erect. 

Standing 

erect. 

Standing 
| erect. 

Stretched 
on the 
ground. 

Stretched 
on the 
gTound. 

Standing 

erect. 

Standing 
erect, j 

| 
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The Zodiacal 
Signs. 

Aries, 

Taurus. 

Gemini, 

Cancer. 

Leo. 

Virgo. 

Libra, 

Scorpio . 

Arci- 

tenens. 

Capri* 

cornus. 

Am¬ 

phora. 

Pisces. 

“Whether turn¬ 
ing, fixed or 
double-bodied. 

Moving. 

Resting. 

Moving 

and 

resting 

together. 

Moving. 

Resting, 

Moving 

and 

resting 

together. 

Moving. 

Beating. 

Moving 

and 

resting 

together. 

Moving. 

Besting. 

Moving 

and 

resting 

together. 

^Whether at 
night, or during 
day, according 
to acme people", 

At 

night-. 

At 

night. 

At 

night. 

At 

night. 

During 

day. 

During 

day. 

During 

day. 

During 

day. 

At 

night. 

At 

night. 

During 

day ; 

During 
day. w 

“What parts of 
the body they 
indicate. 

Head. 

Face. 

Shoul¬ 
ders and 
hands. 

Breast. 

Belly. 

Hip. 

Under 

the 

naveL 

Male 

and 

female 

genitals. 

The 

loins. 

The 

knees. 

The 

calves. 

The two 
feet. 

Seasons. 

Vasanta. 

Grishina. 

' Grishma. 

Tarsha. 

Vaislia. 

Sar&d, 

&arad. 

Ee- 

manta. 

He- 

manta. 

Sisira. 

^iiira 

Yasanta. 

Their figures. 

A ram. 

An ox. 

A man 
with a 
lyre, and 
a club in 
his hand. 

Crab. 

Lion. 

A girl 
with an 
ear of 
corn in 
her h? mi. 

A scale. 

A 

scorpion. 

A horse, 
the 

head and 
upper 
half of 
which 
have 
human 
shape. 

A being 
with the 
face of 
a goat. 
There is 
much 
water in 
its figure. 

A kind 
of boat 
or barge. 

Two 

fishes. 
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What kinds of 
beings they are. 


The times of 
their strongest 
influence ac¬ 
cording to the 
different kinds. 


Qaadru- 

Quadru¬ 

Human 

Amphi¬ 

ped. 

ped. 

biped. 

bious. 

r At 

At 

During 

During 

night. 

night. 

the 

the 



day. 

samdhL 


Quadru¬ 

ped, 


At 

night-. 


Biped. 

Biped, 

Amphi¬ 

The 

The drat 

The first 

Watery, 


bious. 

upper 

half a 

h alf a 





half & 

biped* 

biped, 



•- 


biped, 

the 

the 





the 

latter 

other 



i • v 


lower 

half 

half 





half a 
quadru¬ 
ped. 

watery. 

watery, 
or the 
whole a 
human 
being. 



During 

During 

During 

The 

During 

The 

During 

the day. 

the day. 

the 

human 

the 

human 

the 

suihdhi. 

pare dur¬ 

samdhL 

part in 

samdhL 




ing the 


daytime. 





day, the 


the 





other at 


other at 





night. 


night. 
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of some 
•technical 
terms of 
astrology. 


The houses. 
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n The height or altitudo of a planet is called, in the 
Indian language, uccastlm, its particular degree parctmoc- 
castha. The depth or dejeclio of a planet is called 
nicastha , its particular degree paramanicadha. Mitla- 
trikona is a powerful influence, attributed to a planet, 
when it is in the gaudium in one of its two houses 
(cf. ii. 225). 

They do not refer the aspedus trigoni to the elements 
and the elementary natures, as it is our custom to do, 
but refer them to the points of the compass in general, 
as has been specified in the table. 

They call the turning zodiacal sign (rpoirucw) carardM, 
i.e. moving, the fixed one (a-repeov) sthirardH, i.e. the 
resting one, and the double-bodied one (Slawpa) dvisva- 
bhdva, i.e. both together. 

As we have given a table of the zodiacal signs, we 
next give a table of the houses (domus ), showing the 
qualities of each of them. The one half of them above 
the earth they call chatra, i.e. parasol, and the half 
under the earth they call nan, i.e. ship. Further, they 
call the half ascending to the midst of heaven and the 
other half descending to the car do of the earth, dhanu, 
i.e. the bow. The cardines they call Icendrn (teevrpov), 
the next following houses panaphura (bramfopd), and 
the inclining houses dpohlima (uTrotckipd ):— 
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The Houses. 

What they 
indicate. 

On tho appeals, 
the mctnden.8 
being taken us 
basis. 

"Which zodiacal signs 

exercise the greatest 

influence in them. 

1 Which pianets exercise j 

the greatest influence j 

in them. 

How much is to be sub- J 

tracted from the unlucky | 

years of the House. 

How much ia to be sub¬ 

tracted from the lucky 
years of the House. 

How they are divided 

according to the horizon. 

o „ 

r 43 

S?.o i 
Ja-** d 

8.3 § 

a? r p 

4 b o 

•S s-fe 

||I 

m 

i mdpudo$y 

Head and 
soul. 

Basis for the 
calculation. 

The 

human 

signs. 

Mer¬ 

cury 

and 

Jupi¬ 

ter. 

o 

O 

& 

(/i 

if 

i 

ho 

g 

« 

o 

m . 
< 

M 

Face and 
property. 

Two stand in 
aspect with 
the ascend ens. 

0 

o 

o 

O 

M 

M 

The two arms 
and brothers. 

The ascend en 8 
looks towards 
it, but it does 
not look to¬ 
wards the 
aseindens. 

o 

o 

o 

o 


Heart, parents, 
friends, house, 
and joy. 

Two stand in 
aspect with 
the ascendent. 

The 

watery 

signs. 

Venus 

and 

Moon. 

o 

o 

Descending bow. 

> 

Belly, child, 
and clever¬ 
ness. 

Two stand in 
aspect with 
the ascenders. 

o 

o 

0 

o 


The two aides, 
the enemy 
and riding 
animals. 

It .looks to¬ 
wards the 
ascendent, but 
the asccndcns 
does not look 
towards it. 

o 

o 

O 

o 

p 

Under the 
navel and 
women. 

Two staud in 
aspect with 
the ascendens . 

... 

Sa¬ 

turn. 

bol 

thorn. 

A of 

tb' <u. 

3 

l 
• « 
ft* 

►4( 

p‘ 

Return and 
death. 

The asccndcns 
looks towards 
it, but it does 
not look to¬ 
wards the 
ascendens. 


o 

i 

A 

ti 

The two loins, 
journey and 
debt. 

Two stand in 
aspect with 
the ascendent . 

... 

0 

i 
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The Houses. 

V*T i.t they 
indicate. 

On the aspects, 
the cmc end&ie 
being taken as 
bafiis. 

JJa 

211 

ikf 

•g* s 

iff 

S3* 

$ 0 

Is 
'ii . 
S.a b 

■+3 * 

§ J-® 

•g & 

P 

A S’ 

“ § s 
s'a 3 

^So 

sjH 

<o*l 9, 

frt 

►l! 

WJj 

1 How much is to be sub> 

j tracted from the lucky 

j years of the House. 


The two knees 
and action. 

Two stand in 
aspect with 
the ascenders. 

The 

quadru¬ 

peds. 

Mars. 

’ * 

* 

!—H 

The two 
cakes and 
income. 

It looks to¬ 
wards the 
ascend ena, but 
the asccndcns 
does not look 
towards it. 

0 

0 

i 

i 

| m | 

The two feet 
and expenses. 

Two do not 
stand in aspect 
with the 
ascendent* 

0 

0 

The 

whole. 

i 


11 
•p 8 

g.S 

a? 


II 


£ Q' 


3 boo 
8r! w 

s'&'g 

•Big 

.♦3 «© 

!*I 

51 * 

p'd 


fc 

o 

1 
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On the 
divii4o*i of 
zodiacal 
fii^n in 
ni/iibahras. 


v. In drek- 
iunas. 


3. In mi?i- 
oahm$. 


TBe hitherto mentioned details are in reality the 
cardinal-points of Hindu astrology, viz. the planets, 
zodiacal signs, and houses. He who knows how to find 
out what each of them means or portends deserves the 
title of a clever adept and of a master in this art, 

Next "follows the division of the zodiacal signs in 
1 minor portions, first that in nimbahras, which are called 
fiord, i.e. hour, because half a sign rises in about an 
hour’s time. The first half of each male sign is unlucky 
as standing under the influence of the sun, because he 
produces male beings, whilst the second half is lucky as 
standing under the influence of the moon, because she 
produces female beings. On the contrary, in the female 
signs the first half is lucky, and the second unlucky. 

Further, thexe are the triangles, called drekkdna. 
There is no use in enlarging on them, as they are 
simply identical with the so-called draiidndt of our 
system. 

Further, the nuhbahrdt (Persian, "the nine parti”), 
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called navdrhSah': . As our books of introduction to the 
art of astrology mention two kinds of them, we shall 
here explain the Hindu theory regarding them, for the 
information of Indophiles. You reduce the distance 
between 0° of the sign and that minute, the nuhbahr of 
which you want to find, to minutes, and divide the 
number by 200. The quotient represents complete 
nuhbahras or ninth-parts, beginning with the turning 
sign, which is in the triangle of the sign in. question; 
you count the number off on the consecutive signs, so 
that one sign corresponds to one nuhbahr . That sign 
which corresponds to the last of the ninth-parts which 
you have is the dominant of the nuhbahr we want to find. 

The first nuhbahr of each turning sign, the fifth of 
each fixed sign, and the ninth of each daull embodied 
sign is called vargottama, ix, the greatest portion, 

Further, the twelfth-parts, called the twelve rulers, 

For a certain place within a sign they are found in the p«&»- 
following manner :•—Reduce the distance between 0 ° of 
the sign and the place in question to minutes, and 
divide the number by 150. The quotient represents 
complete twelfth-parts, which you count off on the 
following signs, beginning with the sign in question, so 
that one twelfth-part corresponds to one sign. The 
dominant of the sign, to which the last twelfth-part 
corresponds, is at the same time the dominant of the 
twelfth-part of the place in question. 

Further, the degrees called trihsdmfaka, i.e. the 5 in 30 
thirty degrees, which correspond to our limits (or opca ). Tpfa, ^ ° r 
Their order is this: The first five degrees of each male 
sign belong to Mars, the next following five to Saturn, 
the next eight to Jupiter, the next seven to Mercury, 
and the last five to Venus, Just the reverse order 
takes place in the female signs, viz. the first five degrees 
belong to Venus the next seven to Mercury, the next 
eight to Jupiter, the next five to Saturn, and the last 
five to Mercury. 
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These are the elements on ■which every astrological 
calculation is based. 

The nature of the aspect of every sign depends upon 
the nature of the aseendens 'which at a given moment 
rises above the horizon. Kegarding the aspects they 
have the. following rule:— 

A sign does not look at, ie. does not stand in aspedu 
with the two signs immediately before and after it. 
On the contrary, each pair of signs, the beginnings of 
■which are distant from each other by one-fourth or one- 
third or one-half of the circle, stand in aspect with each 
other. If the distance between two signs is one-sixth 
of the circle, the signs forming this aspect are counted 
in their original order; but if the distance is five- 
twelfths of the circle, the signs forming the aspect are 
counted in the inverse order. 

There are various degrees of aspects, viz.:— 

The aspect between one sign and tho fourth or 
eleventh following one is a fourth-part of an aspect; 

The aspect between one sign and the fifth or ninth 
following one is half an aspect; 

The aspect between a sign and the sixth or tenth 
following one is three-quarters of an aspect; 

The aspect between a sign and the seventh following 
one is a whole aspect. 

The Hindus do not speak of an aspect between two 
planets which stand in one and the same sign. 

With reference to the change bet ween the friendship 
and eumity of single planets with regard to each other, 
the Hindus have the following rule:— 

If a planet comes to stand in signs which, in relation 
to its rising, are the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, first, second, 
third, and fourth signs, its nature undergoes a change 
for the better. If it is most inimical, it becomes mo¬ 
derated; if it is moderated, it becomes friendly; if it is 
friendly, it becomes most friendly. If the planet comes 
to stand in all the other sighs, its nature undergoes a 
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change for the wor.se. If originally it is friendly, it 
becomes moderate; if it is moderate, it becomes ini¬ 
mical; if it is inimical, it becomes even worse* Under 
such circumstances, the nature of a planet is an acci¬ 
dental one for the time being, associating itself with its 
original nature. 

After having explained these things, we now proceed The four 
to mention the four forces which are peculiar to each each pilnet. 


I. The habitual force, called sthdnabala . which the 

•# „ * , * * K&iity ciu 

planet exercises, when it stands an its altitudo, its house, u. 8. 
or the house of its friend, or in the nvjiha.hr of its house, 
or its altitudo, or its millairikona, i.e. its gaudi'Um in the 
line of the lucky planets. This force is peculiar to su'n 
and. moon when they are in the lucky signs, as it is 
peculiar to the other planets when they are in the un¬ 
lucky signs. Especially this force is peculiar to the 
moon in: the first third of her lunation, when it helps 
every planet which.stands in aspect with her to acquire 
the same force. Lastly, it is-peculiar .to the asemdem 
if it is a sign representing a biped. 

II. The force called drishiihala.i.e. the lateral one, Lagh. n. n. 
also called drigbala, which the planet exercises when 
standing in the cardo in which it is strong, and, accord¬ 
ing to some people, also when standing in the two houses 
immediately before and after the cardo. It is peculiar ' 

to the ascendens in the day, if it is a sign representing a 
biped, and in the night, if it is a four-footed sign, and. in 
both the sariidhu (periods of twilight at the beginning 
and end) of the other signs. This in particular refers 
to the astrology of nativities. In the other parts of 
astrology this force is -peculiar, as they maintain, to the 
tenth sign if it represents a quadruped, to the seventh, 
sign if it is Scorpio and Ca ncer, and to the fourth sign 
if it is Amphora and Cancer. 

III. The conquering force, called ceshtdlala, whicli Lugt. a. 5. 
a planet exercises, when it is in retrograde motion, 

vol. n. ~ p 
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when it emerges from concealment, marching as a 
visible star till the end of four signs, and when in the 
north it meets one of the planets except Venus. For 
to Venus the south is the same as the north is to the 

other planets. If the two (-? illegible) stand in 

it (tlie south), it is peculiar to them that they stand in 
the ascending half (of the sun's annual rotation)* pro¬ 
ceeding towards the summer solstice, and that the moon 
in particular stands near the other planets—except the 
sun—which afford her something of this force. 

The force is, further, peculiar to the ascendens, if its 
dominant is in it, if the two stand in aspect with Jupiter 
and Mercury, if the ascendens is free from an aspect of 
the unlucky planets, and none of them—except the 
dominant—is in the ascendens. For if an unlucky 
planet is in it, this weakens the aspect of Jupiter and 
Mercury, so that their dwelling in this force loses its 
effect. 

IV. The fourth force is called Mlalala, i.e. the tem¬ 
poral one, which the daily planets exercise in the day, 
the nightly planets during the night. It is peculiar 
to Mercury in the samdhi of its rotation, whilst others 
maintain that Mercury always has this force, because 
he stands in the same relation to both day and night. 

Further, this force is peculiar to the lucky planets in 
the white half of the month, and to the unlucky stars 
in the black half. It is always peculiar to the ascendens. 

Other astrologers also mention years, months, days, 
and hours among the conditions, under which the one 
or other of the four forces is peculiar to a planet. 

These, now, are the forces which are calculated for 
the plauets and for the ascendens. 

If several planets own, each of them, several forces, 
that one is preponderant which has the most of them. 
If two planets have the same number of balas or forces, 
that one has the preponderance the magnitude of which 


is the larger. 


This kind of magnitude is- in the table of 
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j.i. 215, called naisargikabalx. This is -the order of the ug\ «. 7 
planets in magnitude or force. 

The middle years which are computed for the planets 
are of three different species, two of which are oom- wwdjwio 
pitted according to the distance from the altitudo. The 


'*i/ow. 
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measures of the first and second species we exhibit in ^eoieaof 

those years. 

the table (in 2-i 5). 

The shaddya and naisargiha are reckoned as the 
degree of altitudo. The first species is computed when 
the above-mentioned forces of the sun are prepon¬ 
derating over the forces of the moon and the ascmdens 
separately. 

The second species is computed if the forces of the 
moon are preponderating over those of the sun and 
those of the aseendens. 

The third species is called awJdya, and is computed 
if the forces of the aseendens are preponderating over 
those, of sun and moon. 

The computation of the years of the first species for 
each planet, if it does not stand in. the degree of its 
altitv/lo , is the following~ 

You take the distance of the star from the degree of Lagh -vi. . 
its altitudo if this distance is more than six signs, or 
the difference between this distance and twelve signs, in 
case it is less than six signs. This number is multiplied 
by the number of the years, indicated by the table on 
page 8x2. Thus the signs sum up to months, the de¬ 
grees to days, the minutes to day-minutes, and these 
values are reduced, each sixty ruinates to one day, each 
thirty days to one month, and each twelve months to 
one year. 

The computation of these years for the aseende is 

this;— 

Take the distance of the degree of the star from o° of tagh. vi. 
Aries, one year for each sign, one month for each 2 \ 
degrees, one day for each live minute^ one day-minute 
for each five seconds. 
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The computation of the years of the second species 
for the planets is. the following 

Take the distance of the star front the degree of its 
altiiado according to the just-mentioned rule (ii. 227). 
This number is multiplied by the corresponding,num¬ 
ber of years which is indicated by the table, and the 
remainder of the computation proceeds in the same 
-way as in the case of the first species. 

The computation of this species of years for the 
aseendens is this;—- 

Take the distance of its degree from 0° of Aries, a 
year for each nvhbalir; months and days, &c., in the 
same way as in the preceding computation. The 
number you, get is divided by 12, and the remainder 
being les's than 12, represents the number of years of 
the aseendens. 

The computation of the years of the third species is 
the same for the planets as for the aseendens,. and is 
similar to the computation of the years of the aseendens 
of the secoud species. It is this:— 

Take the distance of the star from o° of Aries, one 
year for each nuhbahr, multiplying the whole distance 
by fo8. Then the signs sum up to months, the degrees 
to days, the minutes to day-minutes, the smaller mea¬ 
sure being reduced to the larger one. The years are 
divided by 12, and the remainder which you get by 
this division is the number of years which you want 
to find. 

All the years of this kind are called by the common 
name dyarddya. Before they undergo the equation, 
they are called madkyamdya,, and after they have 
passed it, they are called sphuidya, i.e. the corrected 
ones. 

The years of the aseendens in all three species are 
corrected ones, which do not require an equation by 
means of two kinds of subtraction, one according 
to the position of the aseendens in the aether, and a 
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second according to .its position in relation to the 
horizon. 

To the third kind of years is peculiar an equation by Various 
means of an addition, which always proceeds in the fcionsfor tl.o 
same manner. It is. this :—- auction or 

If a planet stands in its largest portion or in its 
house, the drehhdna of its house or the drekkdna of its 
altitude, in the nuhhihr of its house or the nuhbahr of 
its alHiudo, or, at the same time, in most of these posi¬ 
tions together, its years will be the double of the middle 
number of years. But if the planet is in retrograde 
motion or in its altitiido, or in both together,, its years rage 3 , 0 . 
are the threefold of the middle number of years. 

Regarding the equation by means of the subtraction 
ii. 228) according to the first method, we observe 
that the years of the planet, which is in its dejecHo, are 
reduced to two-thirds of them if they are of the first or 
second species, and to one-half if they belong to the 
third species. The standing of a planet in the house 
of its opponent does not impair the number of its years. 

The years of a planet* which is concealed by the rays 
of the arm, and thus prevented from exercising an in¬ 
fluence, are reduced to one half in the case of all three 
species of years. Only Vanus and Saturn are excepted, 
i.or the fact of their being concealed by the rays of the 
sun does not in any way decrease the numbers of then- 
years. 

As, regards the equation by means of subtraction 
according to the second method, we have ab-eady stated 
in the table (ii. 221, 222) how much is subtracted from 
the unlucky and lucky stars, when they stand in the 
bouses above the earth. If two or more planets come 
together in one house, you examine which of them is 
the larger and stronger one. The subtraction is added 
to the years of the stronger planet and the remainder is 
left as it is. 

If to the years of a single planet, years of the third 
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species, two additions from different sides are to be 
made, only one addition, viz., .the longer one, is taken 
into account. The same is the case when two subtrac¬ 
tions are to be made. However, if an addition as. yell 
as a subtraction is to be made, you do the one first and 
then the other, because in this case the sequence is 
different. 

By these methods the years become adjusted, and the 
sum of them is the duration of the life of that man who 
is born at the moment in question. 

it now remains for us to explain the method of the 
Hindus regarding the periods (tic). Life is divided 
in the above-mentioned three species of years, and 
immediately after the birth, into years of sun and 
moon. That one is preponderating which has the most 
forces and lakes (vide ii. 225); if they equal each other, 
■that one is preponderating which has the greatest 
portio (sie) in its place, then the next one, fee. The 
companion of these years is either the ascender, s or that 
planet which stands in the cardines with many forces 
and portiones. The several planets come together in the 
cardiiies, their influence and sequence are determined by 
their forces and shares. After them follow those planets 
which stand near the cardines, then those which stand 
in the indined signs, their order being determined in the 
same way as in the preceding case. Thus becomes 
known in what part of the whole human life the years 
of every single planet fall.' 

However, the single parts of life are not computed 
exclusively in the years of the one planet, but accord¬ 
ing to the influences which companion-stars exercise 
upon it, i.e. the planets which stand in aspect with it. 
For they make it partake in their rule and make it 
share in their division of the years. A planet which 
stands in the same sign with the planet ruling over the 
part of life in question, shares with it one-half. That 
which stands in the fifth and ninth signs, shares with 
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it one-third That which stands in the fourth and 
eighth signs* shares with it one-fourth. That which 
stands in the seventh sign, shares with it one-seventh* 

If, therefore, several planets come together in one 
position, all of them have in common that share which 
is necessitated by the position in question. 

The method for the computation of the years of such 
a companionship (if the ruling planet stands in aspect How one 
with other planets) is ho following:— affwtedby_ 

Take for the master of the years (Re. that planet of another 
which rules over a certain part of the life of a man) one tmu * 
as numerator and one as denominator, i.e. 4, one whole, 
because it rules over the whole. Further, take for each 
companion (ie. each planet which stands in aspect with 
the former) only the numerator of its denominator (not 
the entire f raction). You multiply each denominator by 
all the numerators and their sum, in which operation the 
original planet and its fraction are disregarded. There¬ 
by all the fractions are reduced to one and the same 
denominator. The equal denominator is disregarded. 

Each numerator is multiplied by the sum of the year 
and the product divided by the sum of the numerators 
The quotient represents the years Mlambillea (IcAlct- 
bhdga ?) of a planet. 

As regards the order of the planets, after the question 
as to the preponderance of their influence has been 
decided (? text in disorder), in so far as each of them Page 3 «. 
exerciser its individual influence* In the same way as 
has already been explained (vide ii. 230), the preponde¬ 
rating planets are those standing in the cardines , first 
the strongest, th^n the less strong, &c. ? then those 
standing near the cardines, and lastly those standing in 
the Inclined signs. 

From the description given in the preceding pages, Special 
the reader learns how the Hindus compute the dura- iiiquiV of * 
tion of human life. He learns from the positions of astrologers, 
the planets, which they occupy on the origin (i.e. at 
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the moment of birth) and at every given moment of 
life in what way the years of the different planets are 
distributed over it. To these things Hindu astrologers 
join certain methods of the astrology of nativities, 
which other nations do not take into account. They 
try, e.g., to find out if, at the birth of a human being, its 
father was present, and conclude that he was absent, if 
the moon does not stand in aspect with the ascendem, 
or if the sign in which the moon stands is enclosed 
between the signs of Venus and Mercury, or if Saturn 
is in the ascendem , or if Mars stands in the seventh sign. 

Chap. iii. 4 (?),—Further, they try to find out if the 
child will attain full age by examining sun and moon. 
If sun and moon stand in the same sign, and with them 
an unlucky planet, or if the moon and Jupiter just quit 
the aspect with the ascendem, or if Jupiter just quits 
the aspect with the united su:u and moon, the child, 
will not live to full age. 

Further, they examine the station in which the sun 
stands, in a certain connection with the circumstances 
of a lamp. If the sign is a turning one, the light of the 
lamp, when it is transferred from one place to the other, 
moves. If the sign is a fixed, one, the light of the lamp 
is motionless; and if the sign is a doitfilc-bodied one, it 
moves one time and is motionless another. 

Further, they examine in what relation the degrees 
of the ascendms stand to 30. Corresponding to it is 
the amount of the wick of the lamp which is consumed 
by burning. If the moon is full moon, the lamp is full 
of oil; at other times the decrease or increase of the oil 
corresponds to the wane and increase of the moonlight. 

Chap. iv. 3.—From the strongest planet in the car- 
dines they draw a conclusion relating to the door of the 
house., for its direction is identical with the direction of 
this planet or with the direction of the sign of the ascen- 
dens, in case there is no planet in the sardines. 

Chap. iv. 6.—Further, they consider which is the 
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light-giving body, the sun or moon. If it is the sun, 
the, house will be destroyed. The moon is beneficent. 

Mars burning, Mercury bow-shaped, Jupiter constant, 
and Saturn old. 

Chap. iv. 7.—If Jupiter stands in its aUitndo in the . 
tenth sign, the house will consist of two wings or three. 

If its indicimn is strong in Arcitenens, the .house will 
have three wings,; if it is in the other double-bodied 
signs, the house will have two wings. 

Chap. iv. 8.“In order to find prognostics for the 
throne and its feet they examine the third sign, its 
squares and its length from the twelfth till the third 
Signs. If there are unlucky, planets in it, either the 
foot or the side will perish in the way that the unlucky 
planet prognosticates. If it is Mars, it will be turned; 
if it is the sun, it will be broken; and if it is Saturn, it 
will be destroyed by old age. 

Chap, iv, 10,—The number of women who will be 
present in a house corresponds to the number of stars 
which are in the signs of the ascendens and of the moon. 

Their qualities correspond to the images of.these con¬ 
stellations. 

Those stars of these constellations which stand 
above the earth refer to those women who go away 
from the house, and those which stand under the earth 
prognosticate the women who will come to the house 
and enter it. 

Further, they inquire into the coming of the spirit Lagimmta- 
of life in man from the dominant of the dre$cdna of vl1, 
the stronger planet of either sun or moon. If Jupiter is 
the drekkana, it comes from .Devaloka; if it is Venus or 
the rnoon, the spirit conies from Puriloku; if it is Mars 
or the sun, the Spirit comes from Vrifcikaloka ; and if it 
is Saturn or Mercury, the spirit comes from Bhriguloka. 

Likewise they inquire into the departing of the soul 
after the death of the body, when it departs to that 
planet which is stronger than the dominant of the 
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drekkftna of the sixth or eighth houses, according to a 
similar rule to that which has just been laid down, 
Pago 4«. However, if Jupiter stands in its' altitude), in the sixth 
house, or in the eighth, or in one of the car dines, or if 
the ascendens is Pisces, and Jupiter is the strongest of 
the planets, and if: the constellation of the moment of 
death is the same as that of the moment of birth, in 
that case the spirit (or soul) is liberated and no longer 
wanders about. 

I mention these things in order to show the reader .. 
the difference between the astrological methods of out* 
people and those of the Hindus. Their theories and 
on comets, methods regarding aerial and cosmic phenomena are 
very lengthy and very subtle at the same time. As 
we have limited ourselves to mentioning, in their 
astrology of nativities, only the theory of the determina¬ 
tion of the length of life, we shall in this department of 
science limit ourselves to the species of the comets, 
according to the statements of those among them who 
are supposed to know the subject thoroughly. The 
analogy of the comets shall afterwards he extended to 
other more remote subjects. 

The head of the Dragon is called rdJm, the tail Ttdu. 
The Hindus seldom speak of the tail, they only use the 
head. In general, all comets which appear on. heaven 
are also called ketu. 

Quotations Vai&hamikira says (chap. hi. 7 -X 2) :— 
g&Sfof “The Head has thirty-three sons who are called 
tdmasaHlahi . They are the different kinds of the 
comets, there being no difference whether the head 
extends away from them or not. Their prognostics 
correspond to their shapes, colours, sizes, and positions. 
V. 8.—The worst are those-which have the shape of a 
crow or the shape of a beheaded man, those which 
have the shape of a sword, dagger, bow and arrow. 
V. 9, 10.—They are always in the neighbourhood of 
sun and moon, exciting the waters so that they become 
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thick, and exciting the air that it becomes glowing red. 
They bring the air into such, an uproar that the tornadoes 
tear"out the largest trees, that flying pebbles beat against 
the calves and knees of the people. They change the 
nature of the time, so that the seasons seem to have 
changed their places. When unlucky and calamitous 
events become numerous, such as earthquakes, land¬ 
slips, burning heat, red glow of heaven, uninterrupted 
howling of the wild beasts and screaming of the birds, 
then, know that all this comes from the children of the 
Head V. n,—And if these occurrences take place 
together with ait eclipse or the effulgence of a comet, 
then recognise in this what thou hast predicted, and 
do not try to gain prognostics from other beings but the 
Sons of the Head. V. 12,—In the place of the. calamity, 
point towards their (the comet-) region, to all eight 
sides with relation t;o the body of the sun. 

Yarahamihira says in the SamJwid (chap. xi. i~7) 

“X have spoken of the comets not before having- 
exhausted what is in the books of Garga, Para&ira, 
Asita and IV.vala, and in the other books, however 
numerous they may be, 

“ It is impossible to comprehend their computation, 
if the reader does not previously acquire the knowledge 
of their appearing and disappearing, because they are 
not of one kind, but of many kinds. 

<• Some are high and distant from the earth, appearing 
between the stars of the lunar stations. They are called 


“ Others have a middle distance from the earth, 
appearing between heaven and earth. They are called 
dntarifahya , 

« Others are near to the earth, falling down upon the 
earth, on the mountains, houses and trees. 

“ Sometimes you see a light falling down to the 
earth, which people think to be a fire. If it is not 
tire, it is Jcetunlpa , i.e. having the shape of a comet. 

“ Those animals which, when flying in the air, look 
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like sparks or like fires which remain in the houses of 
the pUdcm, the devils, and of the demons, efflorescent 
substances and- others do not belong to the genus of 
the comets. 

f< Therefore, ere you can tell the prognostics of the 
comets, you must know their nature, for the prognostics 
are in agreement with it That category of lights which 
is in the air, falling on the banners, weapons, houses, 
trees, on horses and elephants, and that category coming 
from a Lord which is observed among the stars of the 
lunar stations— -if a phenomenon does not belong to 
either of these two categories nor to the above-men¬ 
tioned phantoms, it is a telluric ketu, 

‘Vi 5.™“ Scholars differ among each other regarding 
the number of the comets., According to some there 
are ioi, according to others iooc. According to 
NSrada, the sage, they are only one, which appears in 
a multitude of different forms, always divesting itself of 
one form and arraying itself in another.. 

V. /.—^ Their influence lasts for as many months as 
their appearance lasts days. If the appearance of a 
cornet lasts longer than one and a half month, subtract 
from it forty-five days. The remainder represents the 
months of its influence. If the appearance lasts longer 
than two months, in that case state the years of its 
influence to be equal to the number of the months of 
its appearance. The number of comets does not exceed 
the number 1000,” 

We give the contents of the following table in order 
to facilitate the study of the subject, although we have 
not been able to fill out all the single fields of the 
diagram, because the manuscript tradition of the single 
paragraphs of the hook either in the original or in the 
copy which we have at our disposal is corrupt. The 
author intends by his explanations to confirm the theory 
of the ancient scholars regarding the two numbers of 
comets which he mentions on their authority, and. he 
endeavours to complete .the number igocx 




Their uaines. 

Their descent. 

How many 
*tars each 
comet has. 

Sum 

total. 

-„—-—*-— 

Th-ir qualities. 

From what 
direction 
they appear. 

! 

Their prognostics. 

1 


The children 
of Kirana. 

25 

25 

Similar to pearls in rivulets of 
crystal or gold-coloured. 

Only in 
east and 
west. 

i . - 

! It bodes the fighting of the 
kings Mih each other. 


The children 
of the Fire {?). 

; o 

50 

Green, or of the colour of fire or 
of lac, or of blood, or of the 
Mossom of the tree, 

S.E, 

It bodes pestilence. 


Tlie eliildren 
of Death. 

25 

75 

With crooked tails, their colour 
inclining to black and dark. 

S. 

It bodes hunger and pesti¬ 
lence. 


The eliildren 
of the Earth. 

22 

97 

Bound, radiant, of the colour of 
water or sesame oil, without 
tails. 

N.E* 

It bodes fertility and wealih. 

! 

The children 
of the Moon. 

! 

3 

100 

Like roses, or white lotus, or sil¬ 
ver, or polished iron or gold. 
It shines like the moon. 

N. 

It bodes evil, in consequence 
of which the world will be 
turned topsy-turvy. 

Brahma- 

danda. 

Son of Brah¬ 
man. 

1 

101 

Having three colours and three 
tails. 

In all 
directions. 

It bodes wickedness and de¬ 
struction. 


The children 
of Venus. 

$4 

1S5 

White, large, brilliant. 

3ST. and 
N.E. 

It bodes evil and fear. 

1 -- j 

Kanaka. 

The children 
of Saturn. 


... 

Radiant, as if they were horns. 

In all * 
directions. 

It bodes misfortune and 
death. 

Yikaca. j 

The children 
of Jupiter. * 

65 


Brilliant, white, without any 
tails. 

s. 

It bodes destruction and mis¬ 
fortune. 
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Their names. 

1 

Their descent. 

How many 
stars each 
comet bus. 

Sr.ru 

tot-tL 

Their qualities. 

From what 
‘lireqtioa ; 

| they appear. 

Then prognostic*. 

Taskara. 
i.e. the thief. 

The children 
of Mercury. 

5‘ 


White, thin, long. The eye is 
dazzled by them. 

In all 
directions. 

Jt bodes misfortune. 

Kaunknina. 

The children 
of Mars. 

6 o 

... 

it has threc tails, and the colour 
of the flame. 

N. 

It bodes the extremity of evil. 

Tiiniusa- 

kilaka.- 

The children 
of the Head. 



Of different shapes. 

About the 
sun and 

It bodes fire. 

Yisvariipa. 

The children 
of the Fire. 

120 


Of a blazing light like the flame. 

moon. 

It bodes evil. 

Arana. 

The children 
of the Wind. 

_ - / 

77 


They have no body, that you 
could see a star in them. Only 
their rays are united, so that 
these appear as rivulets. Their 
colour is reddish or greenish. 


It bodes general destruction. 

Qsjl8ilv.3» 

The children 
of PrajapatL 

204 

... 

Square comets, eight in appear¬ 
ance, and 304 in number. 

... 

It bodes much evil and de¬ 
struction. 

Kauka, 

The children 
of the Water. 

32 


Its (?) are united, audit is shin¬ 
ing like the moon. 

... 

It bodes much fear and evil 
in Pundra. 

Kabandha. 

The children 
of the:Time. 



Like the eui-otf head of a man. 


It bodes much destruction. 

... 

... 

9 

■ w& 

One in appearance, mine in mini* 
be? White, large. . 

;in all 
directions. 

It bodes pestilence. 
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'Sa/:> chapter lxxx. 359 

Tite author (Varahamihiru) Intel divided the comets pajpW. 
into three classes: the high ones near the stars; the ^*" r 0 
flowing ones near the earth.; the middle ones in the air, 
and he mentions each one of the high and middle classes 
of them in our table separately*. 

He further says (chap. xi. 42) :— 

“II: the light oi the nuddle class of comets shines on 
the instruments of the kings, the banners, parasols, 
fans, and fly-flaps, this bodes destruction to the rulers, 
if it shines on a house, or tree, or mountain, this bodes 
destruction to the empire. If it shines on the furni¬ 
ture of the house, its inhabitants will perish. If it 
shines on the sweepings of the house, its owner will 
perish,” 

.Further Varahamihira says (chap. xi. 6):— 

“ » shooting-star falls down opposite to the tail of 

a comet, health and wellbeing cease, the rains lose their 
beneficial effects, and likewise the trees which are holy 
to Mahadeva—there is no use in enumerating them, 
since their names and their essences are unknown 
among us Muslims—and the conditions in the realm of 
Cola, Sita, the Huns and Chinese are troubled.” 

Further he says (chap. xi. 62 ):— 

“ Examine the direction of the tail of the comet, it • 
being indifferent whether the tail hangs down or stands 
erect or is inclined, and examine the lunar station, the 
edge of which is touched by it. In that case predict 
destruction to the place and that its inhabitants will be 
attacked by armies which will devour them as the pea¬ 
cock devours the snakes. 

“From these comets you must except those which 
bode something good. 

“■&$ regards the other cornets, you must investigate 
in what lunar stations they appear, or in what station 
their tails lie or to what station their tails reach. In 
that case you must predict destruction to the princes 
of those countries which are indicated by the lunar 
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Stains in question, ami other events which are in- 

dicated by those stations. ■ 

The Jews hold the same op-anon regarding the 
comets as we hold regarding the stone of the Kaha 
(Viz. that they all are stones winch have faLendown 
from heaven). According to the same book of Vara- 
hamihira, comets ate such beings as have been on 
account of their merits raised to heaven, whose peno 
of dwelling,in heaven has elapsed and who are then 
^descending to the earth. 

The following two tables embody the Hindu theories 
of the comets 
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TABLE OF COMETS OF THE GREATEST HEIGHT IN THE HITHER. 

I 

Vak 

West 

It h flashing and thick, and extends 
itself from the north. 

It bodes death and excessive wealth 
and fertility. 

2 

AsthL 

West. 

Less bright than the first 

It- bodes hunger .and pestilence. 

3 

bastra. 

West, 

Similar to the first. 

It bodes the fighting of the kings with, 
each other. 

4 

Kup§Ja.ketu. 

East. 

Its tail extends till nearly the midst of 
heaven. It has a smoke-colour and 
appears on the day of new-meon. 

It bodes the abundance of rain, much 
hunger, illness and death. 

5 

Raudra. 

From the east 
in Purvft- 

sMdM, Ptlr- 
vahliftdrapa- 
d&, and Re- 
vat i 

With a sharp edge, surrounded by rays. 
Bronze-coloured. It occupies one- 
third of heaven. 

It bodes the fighting of the kings with 
i. each other. 

6 

Calaketu. 

West. 

During file‘first time of its appearance 
it has a tail as long as a finger towards 
the south. Then it turns towards 
the north, till it becomes as long as to 
the south, the Great Bear and the 
Pole, then the Falling Eagle. Ris¬ 
ing higher and higher it passes round 
to the south and disappears there. 

It ruins the country from the tree 
Pray&ga till Ujjayirii. It rains the 
Middle' Country," whilst the other 
regions fare differently. In some 
places there is pestilence, in others 
drought, in others war. It is visible 
between 10-12 months. 
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TABLE OF COMETS OF THE GREATEST HEIGHT I>T THE jETHER.-— Continued, 

1 

8 

9 

Svetaketa. 

South. 

It appears at the beginning of night 
and is visible during seven days. Its 
tail extends over one-third of heaven. 
It is green and passes from the right 
side to the left. 

When these two comets shine and 
lighten, they bode health and wealth. 

If the time of their appearance ex- 
. ceeds seven days, two-thirds of the 
/ affairs of men and of their lives are 
ruinc 1 The sword is drawn, revolu¬ 
tions prevail, and there will be mis¬ 
fortune during ten years. 

f 

Ka. 

- " \ • * 

West. 

It appears in the first half of night* 
its flame is like scattered peas, and 
remains visible during seven days. J 

KaSmiketaf?) 

The Pleiades. 

It has the colour of smoke. 

It ruins all human affairs and creates 
numerous revolutions. 

io j 

Dhruvaketu{?) 

Appears? be- \ 
tween heaven 
and e&rik 
wherever it 
likes. 

It has a big body, it has many sides (?) 
and colours, and is bright fiashing. 

• 

It bodes health and peace. 
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TABLE. OF COMETS OF MIDDLE HEIOHT IN THE SKY. 








































Their 

number. 


TABLE OF COMETS OF MIDDLE HEIGHT.IN THE SKY .-Continued, 


Their names. 

Trom -what- 
direction they 

appear. 

f 

Description, 

Their prognostics. 

Padmaketai. 

South, 

It is as white as the white lotus. It 
lasts one night. 

It bodes fertility, joy* and happiness for 
seven years. 

Ayarta. 

West. 

It appears at midnight, bright ^lining 
and light gray. Its tail extends from 
the left to the right, ~ 

It bode.Twealth daring as many months 
as its appearance lasts mvMrtas . 

Bamyartah 

West. 

j 

With a tail with a sharp edgs. It has 
the colour of smoke or bronze. It 
extends over one-third of heaven, and 
appears daring the samdhi. 

The lunar station in which it appears 
becomes unlucky. It mins as well 
that which it holes, as the lunar 
station. It bodes the unsheathing of 
the weapons and the destruction of 
the kings. Its influence lasts as many 
years as its appearance lasts muMrtas. 
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This is tlie doctrine of the Hindus regarding the v*e»3#. j 
comets and their presages. 

Only few Hindus occupy themselves in the stmao o.im«u»r.- 
Way as physical scholars among the ancient Greeks 
did, with exact scientific researches on the comets and 
on the nature of the other phenomena of heaven 
(to, /xetimpa), for also in these things they are not able 
to rid themselves of the doctrines of their theologians. 

Thus the Matsya-Purana says:— 

“There are four rains and four mountains, and 
their basis is the water. The earth is placed on four 
elephants, standing in the four cardinal directions, 
which raise the water by their tranks to make the 
seeds grow. They sprinkle water in summer and 
snow in winter. Tire fog is the servant of the rain, 
raising itself up to it, and adorning the clouds with 
the black colour.” 

With regard to these four elephants the Book of the 
Medicine of .Elephants says:— 

"Some male elephants excel man in cunning. There¬ 
fore it is considered a bad omen if they stand at the 
head of a herd of them. They are called mangionihn (?). 

Some of them develop only one tooth, others three and 
four; those which belong to the race of the elephants 
bearing the earth. Men do not oppose them; and if 
they fall into a trap, they are .left to their fate.” 

The Vityu-Piir&na says :■— 

“The wind and the 'sun’s ray raise the water from 
the ocean to the sun. If the water were to drop down 
from the sun, rain would be hot. Therefore the sun 
hands the water over to the moon, that it should drop 
down from it as cold water and refresh the world.” 

As regards the phenomena of the-sky, they say, for 
instance, that the thunder is the roariug of Airdvcda , 
he., the riding-elephant of Indra the ruler, when if 
drinks from the pond Mfinasa, rutting and roaring with 
a hoarse voice. 
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The rainbow (lit. bow of Ivuzah) is the bow of 
India, as our common people consider it as the bow of 
Rustam, 

We think .now that what we have related in this 
book .will be sufficient for any one who wants to con¬ 
verse with the Hindus, and' to discuss with them 
questions of religion, science, or literature, on the very 
basis of their own civilisation. Therefore we shall 
finish this treatise, which has already, both by its length 
and breadth, wearied the reader. We ask God to 
pardon us for every statement of. ours which is not 
true. We ask Him. to help us that we may adhere to 
that which yields Him. satisfaction* We. ask Him to 
lead us to a proper insight into the nature of that which 
is false and idlS>that we may sift it so as to distinguish 
the chaff from the wheat. All good comes from Him, 
and it is He who is- clement towards His slaves. Praise 
be to God, the Lord of the worlds, and His blessings be 
upon the prophet Muhammad and his whole family l 
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VOL. I. 

P- J- Title.—-The author proposes to investigate the 
reality (~ kaJcika) of Hindu modes of thought in thp entire 
extent of the subject. He describes the religious, literary, 
and scientific traditions of India, net the country and its 
inhabitants. However, in some chapters .he gives more 
than the tide promises; cf. his notes on the roads and on 
the courses of the rivers. 

The contents of the eighty chapters of the book may be 
arranged under the following heads:— 

Chap. i. General Introduction. • 

Chap. 2-i r. On Religious, Philosophical, and cognate 
subjects. 

Chap. 12-17. On Literature and Metrology, Strange 
Customs and Superstitions. 

Chap. 18-31. On Geography, Descriptive, Mathemati¬ 
cal, and Traditional, i.e. Pauranic. 

Chap. 32-62. O11 Chronology and Astronomy, inter¬ 
spersed with chapters of Religious Tradition, e.g. on Mrfi- 
yana, Yasudeva, &c. 

Chap. 63-76. On Laws, Manners and Customs, festivals 
and East Days. 

Chap. 77-80. On Astrological Subjects. 

The word rnahfda, translated by category, is a technical 
term of Arabian philosophy. It was coined by the first 
Arabian translators of Aristotle for the purpose of render¬ 
ing tcargyopia, and has since become current in the school 
language of Islam (cf the Arabic title of Aristoielis Cate- 
gorice Greece cum wrsione Arafojea, &c., edid. J. Th. Zenker, 
Lipsire, 1846). The Syrian predecessors of those Arabian 
tr anslators had simply transferred the Greek word just as 
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it is into their own language; cf. e.g. Jacob of Edessa in 
G. Hoffmann’s Da Hermenauticis apud Syros Aristoielev;, 
Lipsise, 1869, p. 17. 

That a Muslim author should, investigate the ideas of 
idolaters, and not only such as Muslims may adopt, but 
also such as they must reject and condemn, that he quotes 
the Koran and the Gospel side by side (p. 4-5), is a proof 
of a broadness of view and liberality of mind more fre¬ 
quently met with in the ancient times of Islam, in the 
centuries before the establishment of Muhammadan ortho¬ 
doxy by Alghazztili (died a.d. 1111), than later. There 
was more field for utterances of mental individuality before 
the ideas of all the nations of Islam were moulded into a 
unity which makes it difficult to recognise the individual 
influences of every single nation oil the general develop¬ 
ment of the Muhammadan mind, before all Islam had 
become one huge religious community, in which local and 
national differences seem to have lost most of their original 
importance for the spiritual life of man. The work of 
Albenmi is unique in Muslim literature, as an earnest 
attempt to study an idolatrous world of thought, not pro¬ 
ceeding from the intention of attacking and refuting it, 
but uniformly showing the desire to be just and impartial,’ 
even when the opponent’s views are declared to he inad¬ 
missible. There can be hardly a doubt that under other 
circumstances, in other periods of Muslim history .and 
other countries, the present; work might have proved fatal 
to_ its author; and it shows that the religious policy ox 
King Mahmud, the great destroyer of Hindu temples and 
idols, under whom Alberuni wrote, must have been so 
liberal as to be rarely met with in 'the annals of Islam 
(cf. pp. 268, 269). 

5 - r ^ ie master 'AbilSahl. &c. —Al-tiflisi, i.e. a native 
ot Till is in the Caucas us, is not known from other sources. 

I suppose he was one of the high civil functionaries of the 
realm or court of Mahiniid. The name Sail occurs very 
frequently among men of Persian descent of those times, 
and the title Ustddh — master, is in the Ta'rikh-i-Baihakt 
always prefixed, if not precisely as an official title, at all 
events as a title expressive of profound respect on the 
part of the speaker, to the names of the ministers and 
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highest civil officials of MahraM and Masftd, such as 
Bd Said Zauzani, Bft Sahl Hamdun?, Bft Nap Mushkan, 
the minister of state, whose, secretary Al-baihaki was, as 
well, as to the name of Alberuni ( A ^, 16), hut never to the 
names of the great military men (cf. on titles in the Ghaz- 
nawi empire, A. de Biberstein Kazimirski, Menoutchehrt, 
Paris, 1887, p. 308). Administrative skill was a legacy 
left by the organisation of the Sasanian empire to the 
Persians' of later centuries, whilst military qualities seem 
entirely to have disappeared among the descendants of 
Rustam. Per all the generals and officers of Mahmud 
and Mas'dd were Turks, as Altuntash, Arslan Jadhib, Ari- 
yarok, Bagtagln, Bilk&tagin, Niy&ltagin, Noshtagin, &c. 
The Ghazna princes spoke Persian with their civil function¬ 
aries, Turkish with their generals and soldiers (cf. Elliot, 
History of India, ii. 81, 102). 

P. 5, Tlu Mutazila sed. —The dogma, God has no know¬ 
ledge' is part of their doctrine on the qualities of God, 
maintained especially by Ma'mar Ibn 'Abbad Al-Sulami. 
{Cf. on this and related subjects the treatise of II, Steiner, 

1 Die Mutaziliten oder die AVeidenker im Islam, Leipzig, 
1865, pp. 50, 52, 59, and Al-Shahrastdni’s “Book of Reli¬ 
gious and Philosophical Sects,” edited by Cureton, London, 
1846, p. 30, 11 . 7-0). Proceeding from the study of Greek 
philosophy, the doctors of this school tried to save the 
free will of man as against predestination. There was 
once in Arabic a large literature composed by them and 
by their opponents, most of which is unknown, at all 
events not yet brought to light. Most of these books 
were of a polemical nature, and it is against, their polemi¬ 
cal bias that the criticism of Aiberuni is directed. With 
regard to his own. work, he expressly declares (p. 7) that 
it is not a polemical one. The book which Abft-Sahl had 
before him, and which gave rise to the discussion between 
him and our author, was probably one like that of Abul- 
hasan Al-’asliari (died A.D. 935),' the great predecessor of 
Alghazz&li, “ On the Qualities of God,” in which he attacks 
the Mutazila doctrine of the negation of God’s omni¬ 
science. (Cf. W. Spitta, Zur Qcschichte Abulkasan Al- 
’ Ash'arts, Leipzig, 1876, p. '64.) The same author has 
also written an extensive work against the antagonists of 
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the orthodox faith, against Brahmins, Christians, Jews, 
and Magians (v. ib. p. 68). 

Our information regarding the ancient literature on the 
history of religion and philosophy (the latter proceeding 
from a work of the Neoplatonist Porphyrius) is very 
scanty, and mostly limited to titles of books. The work 
of ShahrastSni (died A.D. 1153) is a late compendium or 
(v. his pref., 1, 8)1 His editor, Cureton, intended to 
give ‘-Observations respecting the sources from which this 
author has probably derived his information” (English 
pref., p, iv.), but, as far as I am aware, he has not carried 
out his intention. There is an excellent treatise on the 
history of religions in the Mhriat of Al-nadim (composed 
about a.d. 987) on p. r\x_r*f The same author mentions, 
(p. W*) an older work on doctrines and religions by 
Alljasan Ibn Musa Alnaubakhti (mentioned by Mas'hdi), 
who also wrote against metempsychosis. Parts of a simi¬ 
lar work of Ibn Hazrn, an Arab of Spain (died A.l>. 1064), 
are extant in the libraries of Vienna and Leyden. Mr. 
C. Schefer has recently published in his (Ihrestoniathie 
Persane, Paris, 1883, a useful little book in Persian called 
ybo'Jl yV; composed by Abul-Ma dli Muhammad Ibn 
'Ukail, who wrote in Ghazna, under the king Mas'fld Ibn 
Ibrahim (a.D 1689-1099), half a century after Alberuni, 
whose Indica he quotes in his hook. He calls it Ajf, i.e. 
“ The Doctrines of the Hindus” (p. tt>). Two more treatises, 
in Persian on the history of religions are mentioned by 
C. Schefer, Chrestomat/iie Persane, pp. 136, 137. 

An author who seems to have written on subjects con¬ 
nected with the history of religions is one Abb-Yakub of 
Sijist&n, as Alberuni (i. 64-65) quotes his theory on the 
metempsychosis from a book of bis, called KUdb-kashf- 
almalifilb. 

Pp. 6- 7. AUrdnshahrl arid Zurkdn ..■—Our author has 
not made any use of the 'Muhammadan literature on the 
belief of the Hindus, as far as such existed before bis 
time: evidently 1m did not give it the credit of a bond fide 
source of historical .information. Throughout 1 1 is book 
he derives his statements exclusively either from Indian 
books or from what he had heard himself. lie makes an 
exception of this rule only in favour of Alfkihishahri, the 
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author of a general work on the history of religion;;. 
Albe'nmi seems to have known this book already (a.d. 
ioooJ when he wrote his <£ Chronology/' for there he gives 
two quotations, one an Eranian, and the other an Armenian 
tradition, oil the authority of AlSr&nshahri (v. u Chrono¬ 
logy of Ancient Nations/’ &c., translated by Dr. C. Edward 
Sackim, London, 1879, pp, 208, 21 1). 

The word &&nshahr was known to the Arabs as the 
name of the whole Sasanian empire, from the Ox us to the 
Euphrates. 80 it is used, e,g. by AbxVAli 'Ahmad Ilm 
"Umar Ibn Pusta in' his geographical work (British 
Museum, add. 23,378 on fob 120&), where ho describes the 
whole extent of it. If, however, $r&nshahr here means 
the place where the author AbuT'atMs was born, we must 
take the word in the more restricted meaning, which is 
mentioned by AlbalMhuri For it is also the name of a 
. part of the Sasanian empire, viz. one of the four provinces 
of Khur&s&h, the country between MsfaApur, Tbs, and 
Her&L Accordingly, we suppose that Alerdnshahrt means 
a native of this particular province. Of. Almukaddasi, 
p. W, Yakut, i. F\\ According to another tradition, the 
name Eranshabr also applied to Nishapur, i.c. the name 
of the province was used to denote its capital. Of. Almu¬ 
kaddasi, p. vn 

Aloranshahri, a sort of freethinker according to Albe¬ 
runi/ is only once quoted (i. 326, a Buddhistic tradition 
on the destruction'and renovation of the world). But as 
Alberuni praises his description of Judaism, Christianity, 
and Maniehansm, we may suppose that the information of 
the Indica on these subjects, <uj. the quotation from the 
Gospel (p. 4-5), was taken from fkanshahri. 

Incorporated in the work of fir&nshahri was a treatise 
on Buddhism by an author, Zurkan, who is entirely 
unknown. Although Alberuni speaks very slightingly 
of this author, and although he does not mention him 
anywhere save in the preface, he seems to have borrowed 
from him those notes or?. Buddhistic subjects which are 
scattered, through his work (v. Index llerum , s.v. Bud¬ 
dhists). This sort of information is not of a very high 
standard, but other source's on Buddhism, literary or oral, 
do not scorn to have been at the command of Alberuni, 
The Hindus with whour/^ mixed were of the Brahminical 
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creed, not Buddhists. In the countries where he had 
lived, in Khwarizm, Jurjan, the country round Ghazna 
(Zabulisfc^tn)/ and the Punjab, there had been no oppor¬ 
tunity for studying Buddhism : and also among the nume¬ 
rous soldiers, officers, artisans, and other Indians in the 
service of Mahmdd in Ghazna and other places, there do 
not seem to have been Buddhists, or else Alberuni would 
have used such occasions for filling out this blank in his 
knowledge. 

In the Mhrist (eJ. G.’ Fliigel, Leipzig 1871), on p. 
m~r d \ there is an extensive report on India and China, 
which is derived from the following sources :— 

x. The account of Abft-Dulaf of Y’anbu, wdio had 
travelled to India and China about a.d. 941. 

2. That of a Christian monk f rom ‘Naj.ran, who by order 
of the Nestorian Katholikos had also travelled to India 
and China in the years A.D. 980 -9S7, 

3, From a book dated a.d, 863, of an unknown author, 
a book which had passed through the hands of the famous 
Alkindi Was this per kips the work of AlSifinshahri, and 
the ilote on Buddha on p. tiV by Zurkan ? 

The origin of the chapter on Indian subjects in Shah- 
rastSni (ed. Cureton, London, 1846), on p. fff seq. is not 
known. At all events, this author has not made use of 
Alberuni’s work. 

Pp. 7-8. Greeks , Silf is, Christians .—In order to illustrate 
the ideas of the Hindus, and to bring them nearer to the 
understanding of his Muslim readers, Alberuni quotes 
related ideas—• 

x. Of the Greeks (cf. L 24). 

2. The Christians. 

3. The Jews. 

4. The Maniclueans; and 

5. The JSrtfis. 

Pantheism in Islam, the doctrine of the Sufis, is as near 
akin to the Neoplatonic and Neopythagorean schools of 
Greek philosophy as to the Vedanta school of Hindu 
philosophers. It was in our author’s time already repre¬ 
sented by a very large literature. H.e quotes some ijyftfi 
sentences, c,g. of Abd Bakr Ahshibli, and Abd Yazid 
Albist&mi, who are known from other sources (i. 87, 88),; 
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and a Sflfi interpretation of a Koranic passage (i. 88). 
Cf. besides, the]Index Berum s.v. SMsm, He gives i. 33, 
34, several etymologies of the -word Sufi, which he himself 
identifies "with 2 o$ta. 

The notes relating to Mini and the Manichceans (v. 
Index Berum), and the quotations from, their books, are 
probably mostly taken from Aleranshahri (v. p. ’ 18). 
However, it must be kept in mind that, at the time of 
' our author, the works of Mini still existed, and he him- 
self found the “Book of Mysteries” and others in his 
native country, though perhaps at a time subsequent to 
the date of the composition of the Ivdica. Cf. Chronologic 
Orientalischcr Volker, herausgegeben von Ed. Saolmu, 
Leipzig, 1878, Yonvort, pp. xi. and xxxvi. The following- 
works of Mdnt. are quoted: “ Book of Mysteries,” 
jV*^ ; Thesaurus vivificationis y*, i. 39. Cf. •Maui, 
seine Behre und seine Sehriften, by G. Elugel, Leipzig, 1862. 

As regards the Jews, I am not informed to what degree 
Jewish ^colonies were in those times spread over Cen- 
• tral Asia. Alberuni derived probably his knowledge of 
Judaism also from Aldranshahri (p. 253). That in earlier 
years, during his stay in Jurjan, he was acquainted with 
a .Jewish scholar is apparent from his chronological work 
(“Chronology of Ancient Nations,” p. 269). 

Alberuni’s knowledge of Christianity may have been 
communicated by various channels besides the book ox 
his predecessor Aler&nskahrf, as during his time it was 
far spread in Central Asia, and even at the court of 
MahmM in Ghazna (e.g. Abulkhair Alkhamrndr, p.256), 
there lived Christians. It has not yet' been investigated 
in detail how far Nestorian Christianity had been carried 
eastward across Central Asia towards and into China. 
Cf. Assemani’s Noiitia JEceJesiarum Mdropolitanarum d 
Episcopalium quee sunt Patriarchal Nestoriano Subjedae 
(.Bibliotheca Orientalis, vol, iv. p. DOCV. seq.). Barliebrmus 

speaks of Uiguxi monks U'h»? (ib. ii. 256), and 

from the same time date some of the Syriac inscriptions 
on Christian tombstones recently found in Hessian Central 
Asia and published in Petersburg, 1886. Alberuni men¬ 
tions Christians in his native country Khwdrizm (Khiva), 
and in Khurdsan, and not only Nestorians, but also Mel- 
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kites, whilst he expressly states that he does not know 
the Jacobites. Cf. “ Chronology of Ancient Nations,” jpp. 
233,4; 392, 12; 295,22;-312, 16. 

Where Alberuni learned Greek philosophy, and who 
in troduced him to the study of PlatoV Dialogues and Leges, 
he does not state himself. The Arabic translations which 
housed, and which are tolerably correct, had passed 
through Syriac versions which are now no longer extant 
(e.g. those of Plato). Alberuni was personally acquainted 
and had literary connections with a man who was one of 
the first representatives of Greek learning in the Muslim 
world in that age, Abulkhair Alkhammfir, and. it was 
perhaps to him that Alberuni owed part of his classical 
education. Abulkhair was horn a Ohristi.au in Bagdad, 
a.k. 942. He lived some time in Khwarizm, and migrated 
thence, together with Alberuni and others, to Ghazna, A.l). 
1017 after Mahmfid had annexed that country to Ms 
empire. He died in Ghazna during Mahtmld’s reign, fa 
before a d. 1030, and is 3aid to have become a Muslim 
towards the end of his life. He was a famous physician, 
and wrote on medical subjects and on Greek philosophy ; : 
besides be translated the works of Greek philosophers 
(e.g Theophraat) from Syriac into Arabic. Of his writ- 
hum we may mention a “ Book of Comparison of the 
Theory of the (Greek) Philosophers and of the Christians” 
“Explanation, of the Theory of the Ancients (i.e. Greek 
philosophers) regarding the Creator and regarding .Laws,” 
“The Life of the Philosopher,” “ On the vXtjf “ O11 Meteo¬ 
rology,” &o. His pedigree points to a Persian descent. Cf. 
Chronologu Orientalischer Volker, Einleituug, p. 

Fihrist, p. rv>, and the work of Shakrazfiri C>#' 

5 UJ1 (manuscript of the Eoyal Library of Berlin, MSS. 
Orient, oct. 217, fol. 1 ; 0. Schefcr, 6 nrcsto- 

mat.hu 'Persane, p. 141. • 

It mus t be observed that Alberuni, m comparing Hindu 
doctrines with those of Plato, follows in the wake of 
Megastlienes, who says: IlaparrXeKovcri Se ml /twow, 
"oairep ml Uxdrav, irepl re afydapaias ^uyf/9 ml tow xad 
3.8ov Kphrecov ml c-rXXa roiavra (Schwanbeck, Bonn, 1840, 
P- 138). 

P. 8. Sdhkhya (or SdmJthyd) aud Pdtafijala .—The 
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former word is here written sdngu' JxJu* nia ) r 
doubtful whether the second is to be vend PdfaMfalci or 
Patcmjali. Alberuni generally says ^ .which 

ihay be translated the book of (the author) Patcnijali, or 
' ’ 7 . ‘ - Pdtcmjako. Only 


the 


the book (which i3 called) PcdaTijcdi or 
in one place, i. 68 (n% S): he says 
author of the book of Pcdanjali, where apparently ... 
means the title of the book, not the name of ^ the author. 
The long ti in the Arabic writing would rather indicate the 
pronunciation Pdtafiicda than T'ataujah, but in this respect 
the transliteration:. is not always unifonn, as sometimes. . 
a short Indian w has been rendered by a long il in Arabic, 
vjj. JV? tala, brahman , gemdharva, 

madk/jalolca, J V maid, vvjayammdin^ h para, 

va$u y mathurd, J^V mdh&tula. Only in two places 
the word, evideutly means the author, i. 7 ° ( r S 20 )» 
arid 87 3). The name of the author seems to have 

been current also as meaning his book. Therefore, and be¬ 
cause in Sanskrit generally tiie^naine Patavjah is quoted, l 
have gi ven the preference to the latter form of the name. 

Alberuni has transferred large portions of his transla¬ 
tions of the books lidmkJiya and Patafijali^ vf hich he had 
published at an earlier date, into the Indiea. 

Pp, ij-ig ,—In a similar way to Alberuni, the poet Mir 
Khusran discourses on classical and vernacular in his 
Nuh-swihr, He mention s the word Samkrit, whilst Albe¬ 
runi only speaks of Hindi (v. Elliot, *" History of India, 
iii 562, 556; also v, 570, “On the Knowledge of Sanskrit^ 

by Muhammadans ”), , . A , 

There were Hindu dragomans in the service of Mahmtid, 
both in the civil administration and in the army, large 
portions of which were Hindus under Hinau. oiricom 
(Elliot, ii. xoq; some fought in .Ramin, l > a » a 

before Merw for their Muslim master, ib U 
Part of these troops were Kannara, M. »• atives oi xv,i ua- 

oh these interprets -3 is Tilak, the son ot 
tTai Sen (he. Tilaka the son of J-avaseim). lmving 

pursued his studies in Kashmir - he became mteipnuie. f s 
to Kadi SMvazi Bulfeasan ‘/A, a high civil official under 
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muju'iuu »uux«.iisud. (Elliot, ii. ii7> 123)3 then to Ahmad 
Ibn’ Hasan of Mainland, who was grand vizir, a..o. 1007- 
1025, under Mahmud, and a second time, 1030-1033, 
under Mas fid, and rose afterwards to be a commanding 
officer in the army (Elliot, ii. 125-127). This class of 
Wien spoke and wrote Hindi (of course with Arabic cha¬ 
racters) and Persian (perhaps also Turkish, as this language 
prevailed in the army), and it is probably .in these circles 
j that we must look for the origin of Urdd or Hindustani. 
The first author who wrote in this language, the .Dan te of 
Muhammadan India, is one Alas fid, who died a little more 
than a century after the death of King Mahmud (a.h. 525 
= a.b. ii 31). Of. A. Sprenger, “Catalogue of the Arabic, 
Persian, and Ilindustany Manuscripts of the Libraries of 
the King of Oudh,” Calcutta, 1854, pp. 407, 4«S- If we. 
had any of the Hindi writings of those times, they would 
probably exhibit the same kind of Indian speech as that 
which, is found in Alberuni’s book. 

Id 18.— The bearing of the words (9, 

14, 15), which I have translated “ and must pronounce the 
case-endings either,” &c., is doubtful. The word 'i'r&b 
means tlu process or vnode of Arabizing a foreign word, and 
refers both to consonants and vowels, An ’i'rdb mashh'Ar 
would be a generally known Arabic mode ofprmmcmtim 
of a word of Indian origin, an '% rdb mdrmU such' a pro¬ 
nunciation'of an Indian word in Arabic as is not yet 
know;;, but invented for the purpose. Kg. the Sanskrit 
word dtipa appears in two different forms, as M, <■*•*>, 
which must be classed under the first, head, and as dMp, 
which belongs to the second class. If it is this the 
author means, we must observe that the former class, i.e. 
the class of words which had already general currency in 
A-roi.m before he wrote his Indica, is insignificantly small 
in comparison with the large number of words which by 
Albertai were iJnr the first time presented to a reader of 
Arabic (v. preface of the edition of the Arabic original, 
p. xxvii..). 

Another meaning of <>ha word ’i'hlb is the vovni-promm- 
ciaiion at the end of the n-wds, chiefly the nouns; in fact, 
the case-endings. Accordingly,' *•/ rdb mashhtir may mean 
case-ending (in German, vocaliiorher Auslautj as it is gem* 
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rally used in Hindi, e.g. W gUA, Jfy revati, and rah 
miimM, a case-ending added to a word purposely in order to 
make it amenable to the rales of Arabic declension (dip- 
toton and triptoton), e.g. u&jI lanku — Slcr. lailhhd, gaiiru 
=Skr, Gauri , jo* Undu^Bkr. Vmdhya, The vocalisation 
of these words is liable to lead us into- an error. Is la an 
Arabic diptoton, or is its final vocal the termination of the 
noun in Hindi ? If the former were the case, we ought 
also to have I* in genitive and accusative, and we ought 
to read a oastc (• varna ), gju\ an impure one (mleccha), 
<yb» a measure (mtina), &c. But these forms do not occur 
in the manuscript, and therefore I hold the termination u to 
be the Indian nominative, developed out of the 6 of Prakrit, 
and still extant in Sindhl (Of E. Trumpp, Din StammUU 
clung des Sindht ,Journal of the, German Oriental Society/' 
xvmp. 129 ; his “ Grammar of the Sindhi Language/' p. 32). 
The Arabic manuscript is not sufficiently accurate to enable 
us to form an opinion to what extent names in Albertinas 
Hindi terminated in u, but we must certainly say that 
this is the case in the vast majority of nouns. If we are 
correct .in this, the Term ’ i'rdb mdnvfil cannot mean an 
artificial case-encling or one invented or added for the pur¬ 
pose, because it existed already in. the Indian dialect whence 
Alb eruni took the word. 

Of the words wAyA 

j C\j U'b the former half refers to the writing of 
the consonants (and perhaps of the Zcsezcichen ). Accord¬ 
ingly the latter half ought to refer to the vowels; but 
’i'rdb does not mean vowels or vocalisation; it only means 
the vocalisation of the final consonant of the word. There¬ 
fore I. am inclined to prefer the first of the two interpreta¬ 
tions here, proposed, and to translate for in order to fix 
the pronunciation m must change the points ( [i.e . the dia¬ 
critical points of the consonants, <5 v$ j j> &c.) and 

the signs (perhaps he means the Hamza, which cannot be 
applied to Indian sounds), and must secure its correct pro¬ 
nunciation by such a process of Arabizing as is either already 
in general use or is carried out (or invented) for the pur¬ 
pose, This is an example (and there are hundreds more) 
of the concise style of the author, so sorely fraught with 
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ambiguity. Every single word is perfectly clear and cer¬ 
tain, arwi still the” sentence may be understood in entirely 
different ways. 


P. 19, 3, Which in our Persian grammatical system 
are considered as, &c .—Literally, Which our companions 
call having,” &o. Speaking of' his fellow-MusIims in 
opposition to the Hindus, the author always says our com¬ 
panions, our people, not meaning national differences, Arab, 
Persian, or Turk, but exclusively the difference of creed. 

in Sanskrit a word (a syllable) may commence with 
one, two, or three consonants, c.g. dvi, jyd, stri, kskveda, 
which is impossible in Arabic, where each syllable begins 
and ends with one consonant only. Alberuni’s comparison 
cannot, therefore, refer to Arabic. 

In Persian, the rules for the beginning and end of the 
syllable are different. Whilst in the ancient forms of 
Eranian speech a syllable could commence with two con¬ 
sonants, as, eg. fratama, hhsapa, Neo-Persian permits only 
one consonant at the begin ning of a Syllable, fardfarn,, shaft. 
However, the end of a syllable may consist of two con¬ 
secutive consonants, as in ydft baksh cMg khtuhi 
Aii, viurd ♦y*, &c. Alhernni seems to hint at these ex¬ 
amples, and at a doctrine of certain grammarians, who are 
not known, to this effect, that the first of these two conso¬ 
nants is to he considered as. having not a complete or 
clear vowel, but an indistinct 'hidden one, something like 
a schwa mobile of Hebrew grammar. 

There is a small number of words (or syllables) in Pfco- 
Persian which indeed commence with the two consonants 
y-, a s;e.g. crSyS sAy-, but they were at 

the author’s time pronounced as a single one, if we may 
judge from the metrical system of the phdhndma of his 
contemporary Eirdausi, who was only a little older than 
himself. (Gf. similar remarks of the author, ! 138, 139.) 


P. 20. Sagara. —The story of Sagara is related in Vishmi- 
Fnrdna-, translated by Wilson-Hall, vol. iff. p. 289-295. 
The- words /*e^i <s and aU» might make 

us think that these ^events happened w ithin the recollec¬ 
tion of the author; but this is not hecessarily the case. 
The former words may be interpreted, “ I recoiled the story 
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of a Hindu lohof &e,, id. “ I recollect having heard the 
story/' &e.; and the words with which he winds up the 
story may mean, “ I feel thankful to my fate that it'was 
not I and my contemporaries whom he treated thus, but 
fonxier generations/’ 

F. 2i, Shamaniyya .—The Buddhists are in Arabic called 
bv this name, which is derived from a Prakritic form of 
Sanskrit h’amina (Strabo $ap(iawu, Hieronymus Sam- 

mmi)> and by the. word . ie. the red-robed people 

(rr mktapaia), which refers to die red-brown (=r hUhtiya) 
cloaks of the Buddhist monks. Cf. Kern, Dcr Buddlmmm 
mid seine Geschichte in Indien, iibersetzfc von H. Jacobi, 
Leipzig;, 1882, ii 45, See another note of our author's on 
Buddhism in his “ Chronology of Ancient Nations/' pp. 
188, 189. It is extremely difficult, from the utter lack of 
historic tradition, to check the author's statements as to 
the western extension of Buddhism; which certainly never 
reached Mosul Before all, it will be necessary to examine 
how far Albenmi, when speaking of the ancient history 
and institutions of Eran, wap under the influence of the 
poets of Iris time, Daktkf, Asadt, and Firdausi, who 
versified Etanian folklore for the edification of the states¬ 
men of the Samanian and Glmznavi empires, all of them 
of Eraniau descent. Hearing the songs of the heroic 
exploits of their ancestors consoled them to a certain 
degree for the only too palpable fact that their nation was 
no longer the ruling one, but subject to another; that 
Arabs and Turks had successively stepped into the heritage 
of their ancestors. 

It must be observed that the negotiators of the cities 
of Sdndh >: whom they sept to the Muslim conquerors when 
first attacked by them, were invariably smmanas (v. 
Albaladliuri), which seems to indicate that Sindh in those 
times, i.e, about aj). 710, was Buddhistic. Cf II. Kern, Der 
Buddhismus und seine GescJiicJitc in Indien , ii, 543. 

P. 21. Muhammad Ihn AlMsim .—The brilliant career 
of the conqueror of Sindh fails into the years a.d. 707- 
714. By Albaladhuri (p. ^J)„ Ibn-ATathlt, and others 
- he is called Muir, Ibn Alkasim 11 m Muhammad, not Ibn 
Almunabbih, as here and p. 116. When Albenmi wrote, 
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Islam was known in Sindh already 350 years (since a.d. 
680), and was established there 320 years (since about 
4.D. 710). On the history of the conquest of Sindh, cf. 
AlbalMhuri’s KUdb~alfuf/iXh, p. translated by Rein and, 
“ Fragments,” p. 182; Elliot,'History of India, i. 113. 

Instead of Bahinanva read Bamhanvd =3 lh'cihm,<xnavata. 

P. 23. The words of Yaraharaihira are found in his 
Brihat-Samhitd, translated by Kern in the “ Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1870, p. 441 ( n - I Sj‘ ; ‘ the 
Greeks,' indeed, are foreigners, but with them this science 
is in a nourishing state. Hence they are honoured as 
though they ware Rishis; how much more then a twice- 
born man, if he be versed in astrology. 

p. 25. Think of Socrates, &c.— The autnor speaks ot a 
Socratic fate or calamity, meaning a fate like that which 
befell Socrates. I do not know from what particular 
source Alberuni and his contemporaries derived their in¬ 
formation about the history of Greek philosophy., < There 
is a broad stream of literary tradition on this subject in 
Arabic literature, but it lias not yet been investigated 
what was its origin, whether it proceeded from one source 
or from several. Those men, mostly Greek heathens from 
ilarran or Syrian Christians, who had enjoyed the Greek 
education of the time, not only translated Greek literature 
into Syriac and Arabic for the benefit of their Arab unas¬ 
ters, but wrote also general works on the history of Greek 
learning and literature, probably translating and adopting 
for their purpose some one of the most current school¬ 
books on this subject, used in the schools of Alexandria, 
Athens, Antioch, &c. Among authors^ who wrote such 
books, some being mere compilations of the famous sen¬ 
tences of Greek rages (doxographic), others having a more 
historic character, are ilunaiu Ibn dshak, his son Isbak 
Ibn Hunain, and KustO. Ibn IAka (i.c. Con stuns the son 
of Lucas). But what were the Greek works from which 
they took their information, and which they probably 
communicated to the Arabs exactly as they were? X aia 
inclined to think that they used works of Porphyrins and 
Ammonius, the Greek originals of which are no longer 
extant. 
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P. 2$. Jurare in.wrlct. See ,.—The Hindus consider, e.y. 
the sciences of {astronomy and astrology as founded upon 
tradition, and their authors produce in their books side 
by side their own perhaps more advanced Ideas and some 
3 Uly notions of any predecessors of theirs, although they 
are fully aware that both are totally irreconcilable with 
each other. the. words of Varahamihira to this effect 

in .Unhat, Narhhitd, ix. 7, and the note of his commentator 
Utpala to v. 32. Alberuni pronounces most energetically 
against this kind of scientific composition when speaking 
of Brahmagupta in chapter lix. on eclipses. 

-P. 27. Beyond all likeness and unliktness, an expression 
frequent in the description of the Deity. Literally 'trans¬ 
lated.: things that are opposite to each other and firings'that 
arC' like each other. Perhaps the rhyme didd and nidd, 
'adddd and dmddd, ]ia.s contributed to the coining of this 
term. As for the idea, it may be compared with the term 
dvandvds in Hindu philosophy ss pairs of opposites, as 
pleasure and pain, health and sickness. Bhcujavad-CTlfd, 
n. 45, vii. 27; ■* Yoga Aphorisms of Pafcanjali” (edited by 
KajeudralalS. Mitra), ii. 48, p, in. 

P. 27. Who is the worshipped one l &c .—The greater 
part of this extract from Patrocijali has been translated into 
Persian by Abulma'fili Muhammad Ton ‘IJbaid-All&h in 
his Jvitaihbaydn-aPadydn ; v. 0 . iSchefer, Chrestomathie Per- 
scene, i, as 

d>,4Jb wS>v)L jw JUfr'o 

lb 27. Batanjali.—The, book of this name used and trail?- 
late 1 by the author had the form of a conversation between 
two persons, pimply called “ the asking one,” and “ the an¬ 
swering one,” and its subject was the. search for liberation 
and, for the. union of the soul with the object of its medita¬ 
tion (i. 132), the emancipation of the soul from the fetters 
of tiit' body (i. 8). It was a popular book of theosophy, 
propounding in questions and answers the doctrine of the 
Yoga, a theistic philosophy developed by I’atahjali out of 
the atheistioiSfiriikhyaphilosoplvyof Kapila. Of. J. Davies, 

“ Hindu Philosophy,” Sdiikhyd Kdrikd of Isvara .Krishna, 
London, [881, p. 116. The latter is called Mvisvcvra 
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not having a lord, the former sesrnnt —having a lord. It 
mostly treats of moksha (salvation) and metempsychosis. 
It. contained not only theory, but also t ales (i. 95), Hag- 
gadic elements by way of illustration, 

Alheruni's Patafijali is totally different from “ The Yoga 
Aphorisms of Patafijali” (with the commentary of Bhoja 
R&jff, and an English translation by Rajendralala Mitra, 
Calcutta, 1883), and, as far as I may judge, the philosophic 
system of the former differs in many points essentially 
from that of the Shtras. 

Moreover, the extracts given in the Indicet. stand in no 
relation with, the commentary of Bhoja Mjft, although the 
•commentator here and there, mentions ideas which in a 
like or similar form occur in Alheruni’s work, both works 
being intended to explain the principles of the same school 
of philosophy. 

Besides the text of Patafijali, a commentary also is 
mentioned and quoted (i. 232, 234, 236, 238, 248), 

or y~**. It is most remarkable that the 
extracts from this commentary are all of them not of a 
philosophic, but of a plainly Paur&nie character, treating 
of cosrnographic subjects, the Ideas, Mount Mem, the 
different spheres, &c. The name of the commentator is 
not mentioned. If the quotations on i. 273 $eq. may be 
considered as derived from this commentary, the author 
was Balabhadra. V. index i. s/v. Patafijali, 

P. 29. QUA .—The book QUA is, according to Albemni, 
a part of the book Jihdrata (i.e. Mahdbhdmta , which term 
does not occur in the Sndica *), and a conversation between 
Vasudeva and Arjuna (y+ji JU). It is largely quoted 
in chapters relating to religion and philosophy. We have 
now to examine in what relation Alheruni’s QUA stands to 
the well-known Bhagavad-Gttd as we have it in our time. 
Cf “ Hindu Philosophy,” “ The Bhagavad-Gitd, or the 
Sacred Lay” translated by J. Davies, London, 1882. The 
latter is described as a skilful muon of the systems of Kapila 
and Patcmjali with a largo admixture of the prevailing 
Brtffumnic doctrines. Although the opinions regarding its 
origin differ widely, it ean scarcely be denied that it is not 
free from having been influenced to a certain degree by 
1 Cf. Albemii on the MafidhMrat^ i. 132, 133. 
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Christianity, and that it could not have been composed 
before the third Christian century. Chapter xi gives the 
impression of having been modelled after a Christian 
apocalypsis. 

The,'quotations from the 'GitA (or Song) may be divided 
into three classes :— 

(x.) Such as exhibit .a close relationship with certain 
passages in the Bhagamd-Gttd, Parts of sentences are 
here and there almost identical, but nowhere whole sen¬ 
tences ; v. i. 40, 52, 73, 74, 86, 87, 103, 104, 218 (V. note), 
3 52 ; ii 169, 

(2,). Such as show a certain similarity, more in the ideas 
expressed than in the wording, with passages in the 
Magamd-Gitd; v. i„ 29, 70, 71, 78, 79, 103, 104, 122. 

(3.) Such as cannot he compared, either in idea or in 
wording, with any passage in the Bkatjamd~GM; v, 1. 52, 
54 , 70, 74 73 > 74 , 7 S> 7 6 > 7 &> 79> 80, 92, 122; ii 137, 

138; 

The single texts will, be discussed in the notes to the 
places in question. 

The quotations given j Alberum cannot have been 
translated from the Baar/avad-GUd in its present form. 
Admitting even that the translator translated as little 
literally and accurately as possible (and tlie*texts of Albe- 
runi do not give this impression), there remains a great, 
number of passages which on no account could be derived 
from the present Sanskrit text, simply because they do not 
exist there. Or has Alberuni translated a commentary of 
the Bliagmxid-Gttd instead of the original ? The text of 
the extracts, as given in the lyidica, is • remarkably short 
and precise, extremely well worded, without any repeti¬ 
tion and verbosity, and these are qualities of style which 
hardly point to a commentary, 

Alberuni seems to have used an edition of the Bhagavad ~ 
Gild totally different from the one which we know, and 
which also in India seems to be the only one known. It 
must have been more ancient, because the notorious Yoga 
elements are not found in it, and these have been recog¬ 
nised by the modern interpreters as interpolations of a 
later time. Secondly, it must have been more complete, 
because it exhibits a number of sentences which are not 
found in the Bhagamd-Gttcl 
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Various generations of Hindu scholars have modelled 
and remodelled this book, one of the most precious gems 
of their literature, and it seems astonishing that m. edition 
of it which existed as late as the time of Alberum should 

riot have reached the nineteenth century. 

As regards the quotation on this page (29), it exk'.o.i ;s 
onlv in the substance a distant relationship with Bkagamcl- 
Qitti, x. s : “He who knows Me as unborn and without 
beginning, the mighty Lord of the world, he of mortals is 
free from delusion, he is free from ail sin. 


P. 30. Sdmkhya. —The book Sdrhhhya, as used and 
translated by Albumin ; had the form of a conversation 
between an anchorite and a sage,* and it contained a 
treatise on the origmes and a description of all created 
beings (i. 8), a book m divine subjects (i. \$i). It was 
composed by K&pila. The author quotes^ it mrgelj on 
questions of religion and philosophy. the Saiiikltja 
philosophy of Kapila is the most ancient system of 
thought among the Hindus, the source of the \ oga doc- 
trine°of PateiijaK. Of Oolebrooke, “ Esaays,” i 239-279; 
J. Davies, “Hindu Philosophy/’ &a, p. tot 

The relation between Albcruni's Sdmkhya and the so- 
called SdmIdiya/pramccinam (“The Sdnkhya Aphorisms oi; 
Kapila,” translated by ■ Ballantyne, London, 1885) is a 
very distant one, and is limited to this, that there occurs 
a small number of passages which show a si nubility cl 
matter, not of form. ‘ The latter book (the Sutras) seems 
to be a late secondary production 1 ; v. A. W eber, i one- 
sungen iiber Indisehe jUMratnrgeschiehte, p. 254, note 250. 
Besides, the philosophic system propounded by Alberum 
under the name of Sdmkhya seems in various and essen¬ 
tial points to differ from that of: the SiUras; it seems 
altogether to have had a totally different tendency / ho 
SUras treat of the complete cessation of pain: the first one 
runs thus: “ Well, the complete cessation of pain, (which 
is) of three kinds, is the complete end of man;” whilst the 
SdmThya of Alberum teaches moksha by means of know- 

Next we have to compare Alberuni’s Sdmkhya with 
the Sdmkhya Kdrikd of is vara Krishna (v. Oolebrooke, 
a Essays,” i. 272 ; J. Davies, “ Hindu Philosophy, London, 
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1881). Both works teach mohsha by means of knowledge, 
and contain here and there the same subject-matter. It 
must be observed, that of those illustrative tales which 
Albemvits Sdmkhya gives in full length, shore indications 
are found in the Sdmkhya Kdrikq,. Its author, Is vara 
Krishna, says at the end of his book that he has written 
his. seventy Siltras, excluding illustrative tales. This is not 
quite correct, as sometimes, though he has riot told them, 
he has at ail events indicated them. His words show 
that he has copied from a book like the Sdmkhya of Albe- 
rimi, in which the tales were not only indicated, but related 
at full length. Of A Weber, Vorlesungen ilber Indisohe 
literaturyeschichte, Berlin, 1876, p. 254 note 250. Hall 
considers the S. Pravacccnam to be younger than the 8 , 
Kdrikd. 

If, in the- third place, we examine the Bhdshya of 
Gaudapfida, we find that it is not identical with Alberuni's 
Sdmkhya , but a hear relative of it. Cf the Sdmkhya 
Kdrikd, &c., translated by Colebrooke, also the Bhdshya 
of G-audapada, translated by H. H. Wilson, Oxford, 1837 ; 
Colebrooke, “ Essays/ i. 245. Most of the quotations 
given by Alberuni are found only slightly differing in 
G-audapSda, and some agree literally, as I shall point out 
in the notes to the single passages. Almost all- the illus¬ 
trative tales mentioned by Alberuni are found in Ganda- 
puda, being, as a rule, more extensive in Alberuni than in 
GaudapSda. The latter seems to have taken his informa¬ 
tion from a work hear akin to, or identical with, that 
Sdmkhya book which was used by Alberuni. 

According to Colebrooke (in the preface of the work 
just mentioned, on p. xiii.), Gaudapada was the teacher of 
Samkara Acftrya, who is said to have lived in the eighth 
Christian century. Of. also A, Weber, Vw'lcsungen, pp. 
179, 254, and 260. Alberuni does' not mention Gaudapada, 
as far as I can see. Or is he perhaps identical with Gauda 
the anchorite, whom Alberun ^mentions even before Kapila ? 
Of the passage, i. 131-132: “ Besides, the Hindus have 
books, &c,, on the process of becoming God and seeking 
liberation from the world, as, eg. the book composed by 
Gauda the anchorite,which goes by his name,” 

Kapila, the father of the Samkbya philosophy, is men¬ 
tioned by Alberuni also as the author of a book called 
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Nydytibh&sM, “ on the Veda and its interpretation,, alsb 
showing that it has been created, and distinguishing 
within the Veda between such injunctions as are obliga¬ 
tory only iu certain cases and those which, are obligatory 
in general” (i. 132). The subject of this hook is evidently 
not related to the Ny&ya philosophy, bat to the tenets 
of the Mimams& philosophy, M. the Phryamiinaoisa, 
(Colebrooke, " Essays” i. p. 319-349; J. "Davie;' “ Hindu 
Philosophy,” p. 2; Thibaut, Arthasamgraim, Benares, 
1882), a system of rules which are applied, to the text of 
the Veda and its sacrificial prescriptions. 

• P. 31. The anthropomorphic doctrines, the teachings of the 
Jabriyya' sect, &c> —The sect called Jabriyya, Jabariyya, 
and Mujbara teaches that the actions of man proceed, 
from God. They are the followers of AJ-najjar. Of, Fihvkt, 
p. 179 seg. 

The Ahl-cdtashbih, or anthropoinorphists, teach that God 
is similar to His creatures. Clf Statio Quinta, et Sexta d 
appendix J/ibri Mevakif edit. Th, Soerensep, Leipzig, 1858, 
p. 362 ; Kitdb-i-Yaminb of Al-IJtbi > translated by J. Rey¬ 
nolds, London, 1858, preface, pp. xxv. xxix.; “Look of 
Religious and Philosophical Sects,” by Alshahrastani, edited 
by Oureton, pp. 59, or, and 75 seq. 

I understand the passage ($ 0 %, 0 °, it., 12). as 

meaning the prohibition of the study (not discussion , as I 
have translated, which would be SjkU+lV) of a. subject, i.e. a 
question of a religious bearing; but I am not aware what 
particular event the author him s at by these words. At 
the intolerant religious policy of the Khalif Allt&dir ? 
King Malunhd was a great Ketzerrichtcr. Probably a stout 
adherent of the theory of the harmony of throne aiidaltary 
which his contemporaries Al-TnM (in his preface) and 
Alheruni (i. 99) call twins, he tried to cover the illegitimate, 
revolutionary origin of his dynasty, which was still fresh 
in the memory of the men of the time,; he maintained the 
most loyal relations with the spiritual head of Islam, the 
Khalif of Bagdad, Alkudir (a.h. 381--422), who had clad 
the usurpation of his family with the mantle of legitimacy; 
and in order to please him, he hunted down the heretics 
in his realm in Khurasan as in Multan (cf "Reynolds, I. L 
p. 438 mg), impaling or stoning their . He tried to rid 
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the Khalif of t.he real or suspected votaries of his oppo¬ 
nent, the Anti-Khalif in Egypt, the famous ftftkim, famous 
by his madness and by being considered by the Druses as 
the originator of thei r creed. The religious policy of Man- 
mild nmy be retraced to the .following principles• 

(i.) Perfect toleration for the Hindus at his court and in 

his army. . 

(2.) Persecution of certain Muslim sectarians m the 
interest of the Khalif, of the Karnnitians and othei scots 
of Shiitio tendencies. (Of. A. von Krerner, OesohicMe dtr 
■lierseheiiden Tdecn des Islam, Leipzig, 1868, p. 127.) ^ 

(3.) Predilection for a Muslim sectarian from Srpstan 
by the name of AbiVAbdillali Ibn Alkiium, by whose 
influence both Sunnites and Shiites had to suiter 0 .' ■ 
Ahhahraddni, pA*). How long the intluenco ol this man 
had lasted, and how far his doctrines had been carried into 
i tt’actica, does not appear from Alshahrast&ni s account. 
That, notwithstanding all this, there was a large margin 
for liberty of religious thought under the rule of Mahmud 
arid his immediate successor, is sufficiently illustrated by 
the tenor of Alberuni’s work. Altogether, it must be 
kept in mind that before Alghazzali the Muslim Church 
was not that concentrated organisation nor that all-over¬ 
whelming force which it has* been ever since and .keeps up 
in ohr days. To those who only know the centuries of 
Muslim history after the establishment of the orthodox 
Church,, it sounds next to incredible that the military bhiet 
of a Khalif should have been an infidel (a Zoroastmn ?) 
Of. the story of AfsMn, the general of the Khalif Almu- 
thsilh, in Menoutchdri, Pobkc Persan, par A* de Eiberstein. 
Ivazimirski, p* 149. 

p. 33, r ij XavOdiwv. —The word kuTmhi, which I have 
thus rendered, means to ho hidden . Not knowing to what 
school of Greek philosophers the author refers, I can only 
give the note of Iteiske, “ Thilosophi qui omnes 

animas simul et semcl Croat as efc reconditas in Auarno 
putant” (Freytag, Lexioon Ambicum y s.h.v.). r 

E 33. Paildsopd, <&c.—As Syrian scholars were the 
author’s teachers in Greek philosophy, he knows the Greek 
word (juXoco^Qs only in its Syrian garb 
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The Ahl-a§mffa were certain persons, poor refugees and 
houseless men, who ciunng the first years of Muhammad’s 
stay in Medina passed the night iu the sujfa of the mosque 
of the Prophet in Medina, which was a covered place, an 
appurtenance of the mosque, roofed over with palm-sticks 
{Lane), 

Ab'iUfath AlbnM was a famous poet of the time. A 
native of Bust in Northern Afghanistan, he was in the 
service of the governor, who held the place under the 
S&iriam dynasty,.and after the conquest of Bust bySabuk- 
tagiri he entered the service of this prince and of his son 
Mahmfid. Under Mas fid he lived still in Ghazna, for 
Baihakt mentions that he had fallen into disgrace and 
had to carry water for the royal stables. By the inter¬ 
vention of Baihakt, he was restored into the good graces 
of the prime minister, Ahmad Ibn Hasan of Maim and. 
Of. Elliot, “ History of India, ii. 82, 84, iv. 161; Eth£, 
Brtdagi’s Vortfyiifer und Zeitgenossen, p. 55. According to 
Pl&j'i Khalifa (iii. 257, iv. 533), he died a.h. 430 (a.d. 1039). 
For further information see Shahrazuri, Nuzhat-al’anvdh , 
fol. 182 b (MS. of the Royal Library, Berlin; MSS. Orient, 
octav. 217); Al-Baihaki, aUpiknui, fol. 

22 b (MS, of the same library, Petermann, ii. 737); also 
Mirchoncli Historia Gct&nevidcmm Pcrsice , by F, Wilken, 
Berlin, 1832, p. 144. Towards the end of his life he is 
said to have travelled with an embassy of the Khakau of 
Transoxiana to that country, and to have died there. 

P. 34. Gcdenus .—-The author quotes the following works 
of Galenus:— 

(l.) \0rf09 rrpar pern acos. 

(2.) A commentary to the aphorisms of Kippokrates, a 
book of which I do not know the Greek original (of. L 35? 
ii. 1 68), 

(3.) wA^ (from, the Syriac \^£>]^)=^-'-/re.pl (xvv8e~ 

crews (fiapfidtcaiv Ttov Kara ronrovs. 

(4.) oAvB =:Mie hook of the proof of which I do not 

know the Greek original; of. i, 97. 

(5.) <j***A\ = de indole animce (mpl rj$S>v ?), of which 

the Greek original likewise is nob known to me ; cf i. 
123,124, , N ; 

(6.) =7 repl auvOeaeco^ (pappLaKwv Karayevrj. 
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Besides, the author gives some quotations from Galenus 
without mentioning from, what particular book they were 
taken ; cf. i. 222, 320. Gf. on ‘Galen’s works in Arabic 
’Dr, Kkmiroth, i; Journal of the German Oriental Society/’ 
vok xl. 189 seq. 

The passage here given is found in nporp 67 rri,tib$ iiri 
ra$ ed. Abrah. Willet, Lugduni Bat., 1812, chap. ix.. 

pp. 29, 30: —So 9 teal r.&v dv 6 pSmu>v rov$ dplcrrov? 0 eia$ 

d%m07)l>CU TCpiYj$, OVX Sri JCCTaW i:hpCLjJLOV €V TOi$ dfy&CTOV Tf 

Sutkop ispptrjrap )} ScerraXau tclv' dXXd Sid r riw dirb 7&i* 
re^v&y evepyecrlav. AafcXrjTnbs ye roc aal A cower0$ elr 
avdpaoTi'ai rrporepov rjarrrjv etr dpx^dev, rififop afjioirvrai 
fieylarwp, 6 pev Sid rfjp larpucrjv , 6 & ore rrjv Trope tqv- 
dpjreXov^ r)pd$ reyvrjv eSiSatjev. 

The two passages on p. 36 are probably taken from, the 
Frotreptieus too. With the former compare the words in 
chap. ix. (on p. 22 editio Kuhn, vol, i.) ; El S } ovk i6eX* h 
ijrnl rreidecrdai, rbv ye 6 tbv aiSmOryn top IIv&lov . 

Shortly afterwards follows the second quotation, verses 
quoted by Galen from Herodotus,/. 65 : 

' r IIx 6 i$, Si Aufcoepye, ejjcbv ttoti 1riova vr\bv . 

AiQb) f} (re (hm pavrevaopai 7) avOpwrrov, 
dXX' in tied (idXXov 6 eov iXTtopcai , So Av/cbepye. 

P. 35. Plata .—The author quotes the following works 
of Plato:— 

(1.) Plmdo . 

(2.) Timceus (cf. also Prockus). 

(3.) Leges. 

Of the three quotations on this passage, the middle one 
is found in Tinums, 41 A:— ’Enel S’ ovv irdvre$ k. r. \, } 
Xeyei 7 rpo$ avravv 6 rbSe to 7 rdv yevvrfaa? rctSe ’ Oeol Oexov 
ti. r."V> dOdvaroc jxev ova: eerre ovS' ciXvroc to Tvdprrav 
ovtl pev Si) XvOrjerecrOe ye ov 6 e revved $e Oavarov fioipai, 
r% epc?)$ / 3 ovX/]aeo>$ pelfyvas en Seapov tied KVpcMrepov 
XaxbvTc? i/celvedv oh or eylyve<r 6 e guveSfierce. 

The first and: third quotations are not found in the Greek 
text, and Ed. Zeller, to whom I applied for help, thinks 
that both, are taken from a commentary on Tvmaus by 
some Christian author, as e.g. Johannes Philppomis, the 
former having been derived from 40D (rrepl Se ro>v aKXm> 
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hatpovaw elrrdv teal 7 v&vai rijv yevecriv k.t.K), tile latter 
from passages like 3^B and 92B. 

The index of the works of Johannes Philopomis or Seho- 
lasticus (Steinschneider, Al-FdrdM\ p. 152 segj does not 
mention a commentary on Tlmcms, if it- is not concealed 
under the title of one of his books, gjsSIS ie. on 

. existing and, perishing. As he was a literary opponent of 
Jvestorius, he seems to have l>een a strict Monppjxysite, 
which would be in keeping with the third quotation, “ God, 
is in the single number/ 7 &o, Of. the note to pp. 56, 57. 

P. 36. Johannes Chavvmatkus (identical with J. Philo¬ 
pomis and Schokstieus) is five times quoted. There are 
three extracts from his Befutatio Frocli , and two mope, the 
origin of which i3 not mentioned, bat probably taken from 
the same book. The passage here mentioned is found in 
Joannis Gramimalici ’FhUopom Alexaiuirini contra Frodum 
de Mxmdi mtemitate, libri xviii, Venetiis, 1551, Greek and 
Latin, in the 18th WfOS, chap. ix. (there is no pagination; 
of. the Latin translation, ,p. 95) \— 

m) he yap dMvcu r.ra itceivovs dXko rt 6eov ?rX>V w 
(j>aivo/JL€i>C0v a co par aw fjXlov teat creX/jv ?)? kcu raw Xonrwv, 
&cnrep /cal pkxpt vvv raw fiappapcov urroXapfidvecv tpvs 
rrXetarov 9 . verrepav be (bycriv evitaiav teal raw dXKcov 
6$S)v r&v dcrcopdrorv sWrjvas iXffovray, rco av rep /ca/celvovs 
Tr'pocrayo p ever a 1 6 vofia re. 

I have not succeeded in identifying the other four 
quotations, i 65. 226, 231,284. Of. on this author, Fihmt, 
p, 254, and .Dr. Steinschneider, AlfdrAU , pp. 152, 162. 

P, 37. Baal .—The form of the word 5 W (Syriac Ilia) 
shows that the Arabic Bible-text which Alberuni used had 
been translated from Syriac. 

I’. 39: Mdni .— Vide note to pp. 7, 8. 

P.40. GitA.—-Of. with these words th a Bkagavad-GUd 
(of J. Davies), xv. 14, 15 :— 

“Entering into the earth, I sustain all things by my 
vital force, and becoming a savoury j-uioe, I nourish all 
herbs (v. 14). 

" I become fire, and enter into the bodies of all that 
breathe, &c. And I. am seated in the hearts of ail: from 
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Me come memory, knowledge, and the power of reason,” 
&c. (v, 15). 

Davies supposes the whole of verse 15 to be an interpo¬ 
lation, but this remark must, as it seems, be limited to the 
final sentence of verse 15 only, i.e . to the words: “I form 
the Vedanta, and I am one who knows the Vedas,” 

P. 40. Apollonius. —A Greek book of Apollonius of 
Tyana of this title is not known to me, but it exists in 
Arabic, JMV (Liber de Ociusis ), in the library of 

Leyden, cf, Wenrieh, I)e Auctonm G-rmorum Vcnionibus 
et Gommmtariis- Syriacis, Arabide, &c>, p. 239, 

Pp. 40-44.—The SAmkhya doctrine of the twenty-five 
taitvas is found in the commentary of Gaudap&da to the 
SdmkliAja Kdrikd of Is vara Krishna, where also the saying 
of Vyasa (here i. 44 and 104) is found. Of. the translation 
of H. H. Wilson, p. 79, i. 14. 

P. 40, Buddha , dharma , sa 'igha .—This note on the 
Buddhistic trinity probably rests on the authority of 
Zurkan, as he was quoted in the book of Brdnshahri: cf. 
note to pp. 6,. 7. It shows that Alberuni had no original, 
information regarding Buddhism, and it justifies his harsh 
judgment on the worth of the tradition of Zurkan, v. i. 7, 

The name Buddhodana is nothing, and by mistake 
derived, from middhodana, the name of Buddha’s father. 
Perhaps Zurkan had read not; but <^*>4^ which 

would be Sauddhodani , i.e. the son of $uddhodana or 
Buddha. 

P.441. Vdyu Pwrd-uu. —Of the Pur an as the author had 
the Adilya, Matsu a, and Vdyu Bur dm s, i.e. only portions 
of them (i. 130), and probably the whole of Vishnu. 
Purdnct, Most of his Pauranic quotations are taken, from 
Vdyu, Vishnu, and Matsya Purdrias . Of, on the Purd^as, 
A. Weber, Varies ungen, p. 206, and note 206 on p. 208. 

P. 42.—The five mothers are a blunder of the author’s 
instead of Gw five measures, i.e. paheamdlrdni (patieatcm- 
mUrdni). 

The combination between the senses and the elements, 
as it is given here and on p. 43/also occurs in the 
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shika— -philosophy of Kandda: cf. Oolebrooko, “ Essays, i. 
293 scq. Compare al3o Vishnu-Purdm, i. 2, p. 3 $> ari( i Hall’s 
note 1. There are similar elements in the philosophy of 
the Bauddhas or baugatas : v. Colebrooke, l.c. i. 416, 417. 

p, 42.—The quotation from Homer is not found in the 
Greek text, nor do I know the Greek original of the second 
verse. Were they taken from some Neo-Pythagorean 
book 1 

P. 43. Porphyry .—This is the only quotation from Por¬ 
phyry, from a book of his which is not extant in the Greek 
original. According to Wenrich, l.c. p. 287, there has 
once been in Syriac a translation of the fourth book of a 
Liber Historiarum Philosojohorwn, probably identical with 
the work here mentioned. The note on the Milky Way 
(i. 281) is perhaps taken from this same source. 

P. 43. lacuna.—In the Arabic text (A 15) is missing 
the. relation between the hearing and the air, the comple¬ 
ment to the words hearing airy in 1. 14. 

P. 43. Plato. —As the author does not mention the 
source whence he took these words, I conjecture that they 
were derived from Timcms, 77, a, b, or from some commen¬ 
tary on this 1 passage: cf. note to p. 35- 

P. 45. Matrss simplices. — Of. note to p. 42. On the 
SArtikhya theory regarding the union of soul and matter, 
<f. Pdrkkhya Kdrikd, vo. 20, 21, 42, and GaudapMa’s 
Ilhd-ikya. 

P. 47. Dancing-girl. —This example is likewise found in 
Gaudapada, p. 170 (Bhdahya to v. 59 of the Saihkhya 
Kdrikd) ; that of the blind and the lame on p. 76 (to 
v. 21). 

P. 48. Mdni. — Vide, note to pp. 7, 3 . 

P. 48. The hook of SdmJchya, &c— The theory of pre¬ 
dominance among the three primary forces (guna), "v. in 
Gmulapada, pp. 92, 93, to v. 25,3 49 tov - 12 > the com- 



patison of the soul with a spectator on p. 72 to v. 19 (also 
Bhagavad-Gitdr , xiv. 23); the story of the innocent among 
the robbers on p. 74 to v.2Q. 

x\ 49. The soul is in matter, &e .—The soul compared to 
a charioteer, v. in Gaudapada, p. 66 to u 17. 

Pp. 52-54. Vdsudeva, speaks to Arjuna , &c .—Of these 
quotations from Gild, compare the passage, “ Eternity is 
common to both of us, &c., whilst they were concealed 
from you, v with Bhagavad-GUd , iv, 5 :“ Many have been in 
past time the births of rue, and of thee also, Arjuna. All 
these I know, but thou, knowest them not, 0 slayer of foes!” 

Of the other quotations on these two pages, I do not 
see how they could be compared with any passage in 
Bliagevvcul-Gitd y except for the general tenor of the ideas. 
With the phrase, “ For he loves God and God loves him,” 
c/. Bhagavad-GUd, xii. 14-20, “ Who worships me is dear 
to me.” 

P. 54.. Vishm-Dliarmn ^Albenmi gives large quota¬ 
tions front this book. He speaks of it L 132, and trans¬ 
lates the title as ihe religion of God . 

I do not know the Sanskrit- original of the book, for it 
is totally different from the Vkhnu-Srariti, or Vishnu- 
Sulrco, or Vaishnava Dhannasdstra , translated by J. Jolly 
( u The Institutes of Vishnu,” Oxford, 1880), a law-book in 
a hundred chapter, similar to those of Apaatamba, V&jna- 
valkya, Vasishtha, the Grihyashtras, &c. Our Vishnu- 
Bharvui is a sort of Piuuna, full of those legends and 
notions characteristic of the literature of Puranas; but 
the author does not assign it to them. Most of the ex¬ 
tracts here given are conversations between the sage 
Milrkancleya and Yajra, others a conversation between the 
king Pariksha and the sage Satanika. The extracts treat 
of mythological subjects (i. 54); the twelve sums (i. 216, 
217) ; the pole (i. 241)4 the planets and fixed stars (i. 287, 
288); star-legends (i 291); the story of fiiranyaksha (u. 
140) ; the names of the Manvantaras (i. 387); the domi¬ 
nants of the planets (in 121); in particular, of chrono¬ 
logical and astronomical subjects. The author has taken 
several series of names from .he Vishim~J/Jiarnia. He 
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seems to quote it sometimes without mentioning its title. 
So c.ff. I am inclined to attribute the traditions of baunaka 
fi/ 113. 126) to this book. The quotation (u 390; on 
Viisudeva, Saiiikarshana, Prady urrma, and Aniraddha, _as 
the names of Hail in the four Yagas, is found likewise 
among the doctrines of the Vaishiiava sect, the PniicfUa- 
tras, or Bh&gavatas : cf. Colebrooke, “ Essays ” 1. 439 . 440 . 
Vishnu is the chief god of those Hindus with whom 
ATberani held relation. Were they Vaishiiava sects, and 
was the Vishnu- Dharma a special code of theirs = On 
the heterodox sect -of Vishqu or 4 .ismleva worsluppeis 
just-mentioned, cf Colebrooke, lx. pp. 43 /'~ 443 * 

Colebrooke mentions a book, Visknii-Pharmofmra- 
Pitrdm, which is said to have comprehended the -brahma* 
siddbiiuta of Brahmagupta : c/. "'Essays.’ 11. 34 §- dins 
work is perhaps identical with the J rshnn-Bharma med 
by Alberuni. As he had a,copy of the Brahma&vuwhnta, 
lie had it perhaps as a portion of this larger work. 

p 1:4 Zafcshmi, who 'produced the Amrita. 1 or the 
legend of Lakshmi v. Vishmi-Puntna, i. 9, ^bere it is 
Dhanvantari who brings the Amrita-cup, not Lakshmi. 
Apparently this goddess is meant here, and not Lakshin ana, 
as the manuscript has it, the brother of Kama. vV hen 
Alberuni ■wrote this, he seems to have mistaken Lakshini 
for a masculine being, or else we must write In the 

text 3, instead of S;=^*- . " 

The Arabic hand’a (= aisance, fdl-ieUf) is an attempt or 
Alberuni’s to translate the Sanskrit amrita = ambrosia, 
which scarcely any one of his readers will have understood. 
Cf. the Arabic text, 6 (here i. 253). 

P 54. Daksha, who was beaten by MahMcva.—Cf the 
story of the destruction of Daksha’s sacrifice by order ot 
Siva, as communicated by Hall in his edition of Wilson's 
Vishmi-Purdna as appendix to i. viii. p. 120 seq. (bacrihce 
of Dakalia, from the Vdyu-Purdna). 

P. 54. Vardhamihira. —Of this auiior Alberuni quotes 
the following works :— 

(I.) Brihcitsamhitd . 

(2.) Prihajjdtakam, i. 158, 219, 220, ii. 118. 
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(3.) Laglmjdlakam, i. 158. \ 

(4.) PancasiddhdntiJcd, i. 15.3, ii. 7, j go. 

Books of the same author, .which Alberuni mentions 
without giving extracts from the! ^ are ShatpMcd&iM arid 
or* both with astrolo ; C a:l contents (i. 158). 

Perhaps the two- books called Yo< fj&trd and Tikani (?)- 
y&trt ;(i. 158) are also to pe attrih ■+, e( jl to Vaiuhamihira. 
Besides there are mentioned several ,„J jnentaries, one of 
the Brihnt-SamhilA by Utpala, fror ..Kashmir, (i. 298), 
and one of the Brihajjdtakam by Balafttf^li-a. 

One of the sources whence Albert,, draw-n most 

copiously is the Brihat-SamMtd ; or" $3 he calls it, the 
Suvhhitd: v. the edition;of the Sans ir ] t original by Dr. 
Kern, Calcutta, 1865. and his translate n in the\“ Journal 
of the Koyal. Asiatic Society ” for the y e ,ars 1870, 187s, 
1873, 1875. Alberuni praises Yar&banr.hh:* as an honest 
man of science (i. 3 66), and maintains tr t ’ he lived! 5 36 
years before his own time, which is a.d. 0 o. Accord¬ 
ingly, the date of Varahamihira would be TV con (1 ff. 
ii. 86. *' • 

In. the preface to the edition, p, 61, Kern .enuions the 
ShatpafuxikHM and the Yogaydtrd . Both the ! riMtf-Sarh- 
hitd and Laghujalal'am had been translated , ' to .Arabic 
by Alberuni. 

The passage here (p. 54) quoted is found if^hap. iii. 
v. t 3-15 (“Journal of the Koval Asiatic SocioV,” 1S70 
p.446). * V 

$>\ 

P. 54 - Mdni.— Vide note to pp. 7, 8. A 

• ■ H . 

P- 55- Pittarijali .— Vide note to p. 27. • 

. ■ . fv 

^ Pp. 56, 5.7. Phcedo. —The two quotations from Phccdo ^ • 
the following:— 

70C. TraXaio 9 pev ovv 'am \oyo?, ou /iVivryieOa, to? elaiy 
evdevSe atjuKofievat, e/cel, xai ttoKcv ye Sevffi atycKvovvTcu /cal , 
ylyvovrai etc tmv t effvcdncov, nal ei tov 0 ' ti/vco? eyet, vdXiv 
/yiyveadiu e/c ran urroGavbvTwv tovs dWo n rj elevdv 

ai ■tyvyal >)p 5 >v e/cet, k. t.X. 

ap ovrucrl yiyverai 'jtuvtu, nii/c dWoOev rj iic tmv ivav- 
tmv rd ivavTia, k.t.X. 

The sentences which in the Arabic follow after these 
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■words (" Out souls lead au existence of tneir own, &<’.) 
cannot be combined with. tihe Greek text, and I suppose 
they were taken from son> e commentary. 

The second quotation's found 

72 E. on yntv y hck6v> V wk aXXo w ij qpapvycm rvyyavet 
oZaa, ml Kara ro vro rrpv iyjfa tv m-portpfjm 

ypovoo a ^ dvap^vyerKopOa. rovro be abvm- 

tov, el ,Jj 7 r^'S Snf V f v X T >, rfplv ev npSe r& avdpm- 

rrivtp eloet chat, < , J ' ■ , , 

ofaofo ,’(■ "«/It bn oi -epaaral, orav ttaurt Xvpav t) 

Lidriov H dx\ V ’oh rh ira&u& ain&v eU$e p»j<r0ai> 
rraayovot rovro. effpnrav re ryv Xvpav ml ev ry btavola 
eXapov to cI8o? • rot rrmSw, oi fp y Xvpa ; rovro Se eemv 

'^In mwe sen" te vees the Arabic and Greek texts agree 
literaljt-y • in o'they differ to such an extent that this 
extract too d oe not seem to be taken from a simple trans¬ 
lation of ti- e " :Xt of P }imto > but rather from a worlc in 
which text a i commentary were mixed together, and the 
f ,rio'inal f«6ri of a dialogue was changed into that of a 
simple rtelat* -n. Alberuni erroneously held this to be the 
original. for i of the book. We have arrived at a similar 
result in < e case of Plato’s Timwus. 

I’rtichii has composed a commentary on the saying or 
Plato th/ ' the soul is immortal, in three sections: v. Wen* 
rich IktAnctcnm Graecnm Versiowfous, &c., p. 288; and 
zMet Milosophie der Griechen, iii. 6,780/1. This was 
probn'ty an Arabic edition of Pheedo, and possibly that 
one v'i-ch Alberuni used. Of. note to p. 35- 

T'/b quotations from Phcedo given farther on (pp. 6.5-67) 
ar ,yd inore accurately with the Greek original, but in 
thdn, too, the dialogic tie form has disappeared. 

P. 57. Proclus is twice quoted, here and i. 86. Both 
dxtracts seem to be derived from some commentary on 
Timeeus, which 'was different from that commentary known 
in pur time and edited by Schneider, Breslau, 1887. The 
words here men tioned probably refer to IvrncBUS, 44 A® 0 . 
Kai Sia By ravra rrdvra rh, read y par a vvv tear dpyar re 
avbvf ffvyy yvyverai to rrp&rov, orav eh acopa evSetfy 6vy- 
rov KiT.X. yookyv rov p tov Stct7ropev6et$ 'Ceo or, areKy^ Kail 
dioyror eh At Sow rraXtv epyerat. 
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The commentary of Proclus referring to these words 
(pp, 842, 843, ed. SclmeMer) is entirely different from the 
Arabic words* 

The other quotation (i. 86 ) is derived from the same 
book, and refers to Timctm, 440 :—ek <r<j>cupo0& cr&fia 
eVeS rjoravy rovro 0 vvv K€<f>ct\i)v irrroirojxd^QfAGv, 0 6et6rarov r- 
iarl naX t<ov iv ff/itv-vfdvxftfv Seanrorovv, k.t.X. 

The commentary of Proclus (ed* Schneider) breaks off a 
little before this passage, at the beginning of 440, 

I am inclined to believe that the work, simply intro¬ 
duced by “ Proclus says,'’ is identical with that one which 
he calls Timziki (cfi note to page 35), a work which was— 

(f.) Not a simple translation of the book, but a transla¬ 
tion and a commentary together, the one running into the 
other ; and which 

(2.) Was different-from the now extant commentary of 
Timceus by Proclus. Therefore Proclus must either have 
made two editions of Timmte, or he is not really the author 
of the book used by Alberuni. I11 the one place the name 
is written in t he other 

i\ 57,—The scat and the throne of God. 

By these two words Muliainmad calls the tiirone of God 
in the Koran, Allah*;;, sitting on his throne, as mentioned 
in the Koran, has been a subject of deep speculation among 
Muslim ^theologians. Of* Zuv Gcschichtc Abulkc. an Al~ 
Aiart/s, von W. SpiUa, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 106, toy, and 
the note on p. 144, 

P. 60. Vishnu-Pnr&na .—The passage is found: in Boole 
II chap. vi. (Wilson-Hall, ii. p. 216). The order in 
which the hells are enumerated and their names differ to 
some extent:— 



Alberuni. 

Sanskrit original. 

It aurava. 

Baurava. 

Roc! ha. 

Kodlm, 

Taptakumbha. 

Htikara. 

Mfthfijv&la. 

Tala. 

5, Sava!a. 

5. Taptakumbha. 

Kt-iini^a. 

TapUloha. 

LalUbliakfiha, 

Mah&j vala. 

Visasana. 

Lavana. 

Adhomukha. 

Vitooba. 

10. Rudhiriindba 

10. iifiuiibhaksha. 
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Sand-rU original. 


Rudhira. 
Yuitarant. 
Krish^s,’ 
Asipntravana. 
15. Yahuijv&Jft. 
rSandamjsaka* 


Krimlwa. 
L&l&bhaksha. ' 
• Yedhfika. 
Vi&xe-ana. 

15. AiUiomukha. 
Myavaha. 
Iiudhiriiiutha. 
Yait,a rani 
'K|v ; < 3 fn>a. 

20 , Asipatravana, 
Yahnijvitk, 
SanekjMa 
Svabhojana. 




I 


PM 


V, 62. ' Sdm Jchya. —I do not find anything corresponding 


in the SdmJcJiya K&rikA nor GaudapikLTs commentary” 
As for the idea, ef. “ Samkhya Aphorisms,” iv. 32. 


o ' t 


ii 


I’. 63. AUv&hika. —On the dtivdMJca—thiit which is 
swifter than the wind in passing from body .to body, of. 
SdmJchya Kdrikd, ed. Colebrooke-Wilson, p. 133. 

The Barzakh is mentioned in the Korun, 23, 102; g'5, 


m, 


55; 55) 20. 


(H 


1 *. 63. Vishnu-Purdm. —This quotation is related in 
substance to Book II. chap. vi. pp. 221-224 1 c/. the unin¬ 
terrupted thinking (safhsmaram) with the remembrance 
of Hari, the meditation on Vdsudeva. .Are the words of 
Alberuni an extract from this passage ? 


P. 64. Sdmkhya. —The S. ICdrikd and GaudapMa do 
not seem to offer anything analogous to this passage. 


P. 64 .—A ihmoph, <&c.‘ —The passage relating to the 
four degrees of metempsychosis' has been translated into 
.Persian by Abulma*&li Muhammad Ibn 'Ubaid-AU&h in 
his Bay An al’adydn: v, 0 . Scliefer, Chrestornatlm Persane 
i. 'V'a, 1. 3-8. 

AH-Ya'Mb and his work are not known to me from 
other sources. 


P. 65. Johannes Grammaticus .— Vide note to p. 36. 
Bhaido. —The quotations on pp. 65-67 agree pretty 
accurately with the Greek text. 
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The body is earthy, cfa., 81 c, D:— 

'EnfipiQk Se ye, d) cptXe, rov to dUcrdat Xfdl etvac /cat 
fiapv feat ymSes kou 6par61 /; o Otj /cat egovern 7) Touwrrj 
^ v Xh fiapvvtTai re not eAKeren 7 ra\w eis rov oparov 
rdrrov (pddcp rov ctiiSovs re kcu ' f Aidov, (oenrep Xeyerac, 
T epl rd umj/Aard re kcu t ous rdepovs KvXifSoyjxevj], nrepl a 
mj Kai an pOt} ccrra ^sv^on' crKioeiv 7 cpavrdcrfjiuTn, cua 
rrcxpexpvTat at roiavrai Sf/u^ai elScoXa at jut,*] KxSapd S? 
diroXfOeiorai, dXXd mi rod oparov ixereyovcrai, Sid koi 
dpoor rat. 

It appears that these are not the souk, &cl, 81 D-B 2 A 
E/ay)? jaevroi, & K ejS/js " teal 01 / rl ye rds raw dyaOtou 
r auras etvai, dXXd rds redu (pavXwv, at repi rd roiavra 
avctyKa^ovrcu irXamoOai Strjjv rlvavcnu fSjs irporepcis 
rpoCpTjs, xaicvjs 6v<rtjs * kai ytexp 1 ' y$ Tovtov TrXavaovrm f ews 
$y T# ^vvercoKoXovOodvros rov crac/naroewoug C7ri6vju!a in'-Xtv 
evSeOdxriv eis creep.a. 

’JEivdovvrm Sc, cocritep chads, e/s roicwra tfOt) <W<u drr 
(iv teat jae/d^Xerr}KViai rvx^aiv ev rw 8up, TVt iroict Si/ ravta 
Xeyets, co 1 .x'k pares ; Qlov Toys fiee yaarpi/uxipylas re teal 
v,8peis kcu <p choir aerfas /xc/teher/jKoras ml jx*} SievXa/Srj/uffovs 
as ra ridv dnov yevrj /cal roov rotovrwv thjolcof elms ey3ucar~ 

a . „ ■» v f \ ^ <>1 \ \ / * rri ' ■« / 

vai <ij wk oiei ; it aw fjmv ow ax os Key as. I ovs oe ye 
dSmcts re teal rvpav viSas teal dprayds it poreri/uLrjKoras as 
r .: raw Xukoop re kcu lepaKcov /cat hcrlmv yevr/, 

If I did not think that I am going, &c., 63 B 
ei fuiv fit} (pjuctjv 7/^etp ivpcdrov jacf or a pci Ocous ciXXovs 
•roKpovs re koi dya 6oi>s« err e it a /cat ra p dvOponrovs rerc- 
Xcvr/jK or as a/aeipoi/s r&v evOdSe, rjSiKouv av ovk dyam/cTwv 
rip 6amr<o< 


P. 66. When a man dies, a daimon:&c., 107D, 1080:— 
Xeycrai Se ovrws, <I>? a pa reXeurt/craira eKacrrov 6 
exaerrov ()ai i acvu } oerrep ('wvra eiXvjfYei, our os dye if irixc/pct 
cis Srj rtva rdrrov , 0 1 Set rovs cniXAeyeirras oiaSiKacrajaefovs 
as At<W TOpeveorOat juerd fjyejudvos cKciyov, w Sy tt poo-re* 
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lateral rom evGevSe eteeicre ropevaai. rvyoura? tf’ efiei, 
(St; Set. rvyeiv, teal jaelvaira? ov ypi/ ypovov, aXXo? Sevpo 
tvccXip fjyep,(t>v xopl^ei ip rioXAae? ypovois teal juafcpai? 
7 repioSoig. e&n Sc ana rj tv ope la oi)y h? 6 AiayvXoit 

rpt\ ,1 \ r 9 * ' > l t < v ~ ^ / L A ‘ * 

i. r)Ac(pos Aeycr eieetv 09 /xer yap aTrXrjP oijuov cpqarw ei? 
f 'AiSov <j>epeiv, t) S'cure cirXrj ovre fxla (fyalveral pot aval. 
ovSe 'ya p dp rjyepovwv €§€t y ov yap 7 rov rt? av Siapaprot 
oudaporre fud? dSov overt]?, vvv Si eoixe aylcrei? (Si teal 
irepLoSov? tvoW ag eyeiv * dyro ro>v damp re tzut pop!poop 
row epOdSe reKp.aip 6 fi.cpo? Xeyo). t] pep xocrpla re teal 
(ppovifw? \jrvylj vitera 1 re teat oik dyvoei ra irapdvra * d 
S eTt 0 vptjTiK(i $ rort cr(Sjuaro$ eypvcra, drep ip rcl ejuirporr 6 ev 
ehtoy; rep) ijceivo ttoXvv ypovov error]petty koi rep) top 
oparov rd top *7 roXXu dvrtrelvacra teal TraXXd t raftovaa ft la 
teal fidyi? vtto rov tt p oar er ay pf po v Salpopo? dtyerai ayo~ 
fxevry d<piKopevrjv Hi odnrep al a\\ai 9 Tip; /xei> aKaOuproy 
teal Tt TverotrjKvlav tqlovtov , .7 (povkv (xSIkcov dpv/prjp If 
aXX drra roiavra eipyaapeprip, cl rovrow dSeXcpd re teat 
dSeX(p(Sp xj/vywv Spy a rvyyavetapra, ravn/v pip r/va? 
ipevyei re teal vireferperverat teat ovre ^vveprropo? oire 
tjye/uop e()/Xei ylyveaOou, axJjh Si 7 rXavdrau iv vdanj 
cyopeptj droplet, eoo? dp St} rive? ypovoi yevcourcu, tbv 
eXddpTcop viT dvdyKt]? (peperai ei 9 rl]P avrp irphrovaav 
wfayjiv !j Se tcadapSt? re teal fxerpla>$ rov ftlov Sie^eXOovtra 
teal ^vvepiropaav teat rjye/xdvcov Oecov rvyovaa wtcycrev top 
avTp lie dan] rdirou 7 rpoar/KOPra. 

Those of the dead who led a middle sort of life , &c., and 
Those who repented of their sins , tfe, 113D-1140 :— 

real at fj.lv dp (So^cocrc fx/aco? ftefticoicepcu, iropendevrc? er) 
top., /Ayepovra, a vaftdvre? d oi] avrot? oy/jjaard lerriv, 
eirl rovrm• d(j)iKPOvprai m rpp Xlfxvpv, teal <heei oik ova l 
re Keel Kadatpofxevoi rm> re dductjfxdrcov H(Scire? Slxas 
airoXvin'Tcu, el rk n tfoUqicev, rwv re empyeandv tijul d? 
cj.)cpoirai xarit ri]P djtlav fKarrro?. oi S' clp Sofyvxiv 
aviaras? eyeiv Sid rd /ueyefh] riSu ajadpTyfidrcop, sepoavXla? 
iroXXas Koi jacyaXa? rj tpovov? aSltcou? real irapavofuaw? 
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7 roXKov? i^eipydagievoi /; uAXa oerc* roiavra rvyy<y.vei 0 m*, 
tovtov? Se v TcpotrtjKOvaa pot pa plrerei eh top Tupraptiv, 
oOev ovtotg €K}3(uvovctlv. cl S’ av tdcri/m fxev, fxeydXa 8e 
t$o£(t)criv ffpapTtyitlvai dfmpTrfjiaTa, olov 7rpd$ irarrepa rj 
prjrepa utt dpyrft jSlatdv ti Trpd^avrey, teal perdpeXov 
av tow rov IxWov j3:ov ftixoariv, a av8po<pomi roiarrip riv\ 
aX\(p Tpoirte yei/ovvTGUj tglovtov? §e epnreereiv gev eh tgv 
T dprapov cv dyKt], ejunreo-ovTa? §e avrol'S koI eviavrov erect 
yevogwovs etc/SaXXei 70 Kvga, rovsgev dvSpo(povov$ Kara 
rov K (jotcorov, rove: Se irarpaXola? real grjTpaXolag Kara rov 
n upu^XeyeOaiTa . eiration Sc ijjepogevoi yevcovrai /card r>jv 
Xigvrjv Trjv ’Ayepovcri x8a> evraV&a /Social re / ecu icaXovcrn 
ol fJLcv oi)<? dircKTeivav, 01 tie ovg v/3piaav 7 leaXecravres 8’ 
i\CT€uouart teal tieovrai edcrca cripas eie/Srjmi eh Ttji Xlgvtjv 
K<d oe^acrOcu, Kai eav gev irelacvcnv, etcfSatvoval ue real 
A rjyovai r&v WKm', ci SI: /xg, (pepovfgi avOi 9 eh rov 
T dprappp Kai etauSev TrdXiv eh rovg irorag <m\ kai r aura 
7 raa^otre^ ov rporepov Tcavovra^ nrp\v dv '/relcrwcriv oik 
r/fiiK3)<T(tv' ainr\ yap i] tiltcy virtj ruiv Sikclcttow airoh 
erayOr}' 01 tie ti>j av Sd^wcn tiiacpepovrm vrpo? to 6aim 
pioovai, ovrol Ci-Tiv 01 rcovtie gev twv Totcov twv ev rg yrj 
eXevdepovfxevol re real dwaAXaTTugevoi loaneep tiecrgaypjploov, 
am tie eh rljv KaQapav olrerjanv d(j)tKVOvgevoi rear eirl rrjv 
yk oLKlCpfXeVOL 

I\ 68. Ignorance , knovAedge . —Gf S&mkhya Kdrikd , t\ 
44 ? “ By knowledge is deliverance; by the reverse, bond- 


P. 69. These eight things, &c. — Cf, the Commentary of 
Bhojaraja to “ The Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali/' &c., v. 
xlv., also GaudapMa 8 Bhdshya to the Sdmkhyd Kdrikd y 
xxiii, (pp. 83, 84), where he quotes the work of Patafi- 
jali {Fdtanjala ). 

P. 69. Passing through several stages—Cf with these 
four stages of knowledge the “seven kinds 0/ enlightenment ,J 
in “ The Yoga Aphorisms/' il v . xxvii., and Commentary. 
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The fourth stage of Alberuni’s Patanjali corresponds to the 
seventh kind of Ehojadeva. 

P. 70. In the look GiUL —There is no passage like this 
In the Bharjavad-Giid . The words, “pleasures which in 
reality are pains ” (p. .7.1, 6), may be compared with 
JShagamd~Gild, v. 2.2 : “ Tor the pleasures that are bom 
of (these) contacts are the wombs of pain.” 

A similar sentence recurs in another quotation from 
Gitd here on p. 78, 1 . pen: “ Pleasures of a kind which, in 
reality, are disguised pains.” 

P. 71. Socrates. —The ■ following quotation is composed 
of the two passages, Fhmdo , 65 b-d and 67a v~ 

orav flev yap /a era tov ctm/uuto? hriyeipg ti cnccnreh'y 
S'ijXov on tots epcnfardrai i5x airrov. ’AX fjdq Xeyeig. 
*Ap* ofiv ovk ev to) XoytCccrBai, enrep tov dXXodi, teardStiXov 
avTfl yiyverat ti tow oj/tcou ; No/. Xoyt^erai Se ye irov 
Tore , a\\i(TTa, orav jarjdev tovtcov avnjv tt a paEii Try, /toy re 
ciKofj jui'/re oysi? /xr/re aXyydwv Mre Tip fjoovrf, dXX o ti 
fiaXiorra avrrj icciO’ uvtIjv ylyvqrcu ewera yaipav to arS>p,a 7 
kcu Kad’ Serov Ovvarai jay tcoivoovovaa avreo f.irjS 1 dirrojatni} 
opeyrjTat tov ovtoq. '' Kcttl ravra. Ovkovv. tem erravOa *j 
tov <piXocro(pov \Jsiijpj juaXicrra arifia^ei rd crw/ia kuc 
( pevyei air avrov, tyret Se dvrtj tcaO’ cwrrjv ytyvecrOou. 

67A .—Kai ev o) av 'Qir/xev, ovnop , m eottceVy eyyvrdxoo 
e&opima tov eiSevCUy eav o ti /miX terra /arjSev djuiXwfxev Tip 

» \ ft \ rs <> t (Ml* 

crwixan juyve uroimaao/iev, o n //>/ <racra avaywj, jurj oe ava~ 
'Tig.TrXc^eda t?j? tovtov (pverews, dXXa tecxOapemo/aev enr' 
avrov , 6ft)? dr 6 6edp dvrop diroXvmj fji kcu ovtco juev 
KaOapol dr, aXXarTOjuevdi xtjp tov crcofiarop dcppocrui'i]?, 
fieru TOiouTwv re ecro/ueBci kcu yvwcrdfte&a Si* rjjawr 7 rav 
to eikiKfnyh * Touxo S ccttiv larcdi to d\rj6e$. 

The words csuA**. (r d , fj) are barbaric Arabic t= 

rore ifaTrararcu.vrri avrov. Probably the Syriac transla¬ 
tion had a passive word with cm$&T=. vir 1 avrov, and this 
was literally rendered in Arabic by Ax*. The reading of 
the MS. cannot be accounted for in any way. 
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P. 71. From the hook Gild .—The text is not found in the 
Uhagavad- Gitd. 


Kapiia,for lie was horn knowing. — Of. Colebrooke, 


Essays,” i. 242. 


P. 72. Cupidity, wrath , and ignorance .-—“ The Yoga 
Aphorisms,” ii. 3 sag., mention five afflictions: ignorance, 
egoism, desire, aversion, and ardent attachment to. life. 
Perhaps we may also compare Sdvikhya Kdrikd, v. lxiii., 
wheTe seven modes are enumerated by which nature binds 
herself: virtue, dispassionateness, power, vice, ignorance, 
passion, and weakness. 


P. 73.—The three primary forces are rajas, lamas, saliva. 


P. 73. To stop all motions, and even the breathing,-—Cf 
on the stoppage of motion and the expulsion and retention 
of breath, “Yoga Aphorisms of Pataxijali,” i. xxxiv., and 
the notes of PAjendraHUa Mitra. 


P. 73. In the hook Gild .-—The two quotations as given 
here are not found in the Bhagavad-GUd. Only the com¬ 
parison with the lamp occurs in vi. 19: “ As a lamp 
sheltered from the wind does not .flicker;’’ this is 
the wonted simile of the Yogin who is subdued in 
thought,” &c. 

Also the comparison with the waters of the rivers not 
increasing the ocean is found ii. 70: “ He attains to 
peace into whom all desires enter as rivers enter into the 
ocean, which is ever idled, and (yet) remains within its 
bounds,” &c. 


]?. 74. The following nine rules .—Five of these command¬ 
ments are mentioned in “The Yoga Aphorisms,” ii. xxx., 
and the other four seem to be identical with the live 


obligations mentioned in ii. xxxii. 


P. 75.— Pythagoras .-—I do not know the Greek original 
of this saying. The idea of the body being a fetter to the 
soul is frequently met with in the hook of the Neopytha- 
gorean philosophers, as Apollonius of Tyana and others ; 
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cf. Zeller, .Philosophic dor Griechen, iii. 2, p. 156. For tw6 
more Benteiices of Pythagoras, v. i. p. 85, where Alberuni 
states that he has taken them from Ammonite®, v. note to 

P. 75. The look Sdinkhya says.— It is difficult to say 
whether the Arabic manuscript has or and not 
knowing a Sanskrit parallel to this saying, I am thrown 
upon conjecture. Preferring the latter reading, I trans¬ 
late :Everything which man opines (i.e. on which he 
forms an opinion) is a terminus to him, for he does not go 
beyond it/* which may mean that as long as the thinking 
faculty of soul has not ceased, it is not liberated, has 
not attained mohsha. Of. Sdmkhyct Kdrikd, v. Ixviii.; 
“When separation of the iuformed soul from its corpo¬ 
real frame at length takes place, and nature in respect 
of it ceases, then is absolute and final deliverance accom¬ 
plished/ 

Pp. 75, 76. QUA .—The three quotations from this hook 
arc not found in the Bhagavad-GUd. 

R 76. Socrates. —The quotations given here are found 
in Phcedo, 84E-85B :— 

fcai, coint'j rwv kvkvcov Sokoo (pavXorepog v fj.lv eTvm T*jv 
jLLUVTitcrjv, 01 cnreiSav IicrOtoririu oti cal avrow anroQaveiv., 
afioi'TGv seal gv rip nrpovOov ypovo) } rare Srj yrXaierra tax? 
jiaXtcrra fySoyfri, yeyrjOores on jutlXXoOari 7 rapa tov 6e6v 
cinrtemi ovnrep eicrl OepanrovTW, k.t.X. a\X are, otpou, tov 
’At roXXcovo? ovreg fiavTiicoi re eiat icai nrpoeiS6re$ nr a ev 
"Aitiov ayaOa aSovert teat repnrovrai etcelvrjv txjv tyuepav 

SuKpGpOVTO? s* TJ €V TO) C^'TTpOO'dt.V \pOV(p. C.yo) Se KOI <XVTO$ 

ijyvupai, ojuloSovXos re cTvat tw kvkvu)v koi iepo$ tov 
avrou Oeov, teat, ov j^etpov etcelmn' njv fititvTiKrjv ey^uv nrapd 
tov &ecTTorov , oi/Se Svadofiorepov avroiv tov jSiou dwaX- 
XdrTecrdai. 

In the middle a passage has been left out by Alberuni, 
or by the author of that edition of Phcedo which he used* 

P. 76. In the book of Patanjali. —To the explanation of 
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the four parts o.f the path of liberation on pp. 76-80 I do 
not know a parallel from a Sanskrit source, 

,P. 77. In the book YisJmu-JDMrmtt* — Of. on this the 
note to p. 54* The Arabic text has not Parikshit, but 
Pariksha, which name is mentioned by Hall in a note to 
Vishnu-Purtiua, iv.„ chap. xx. p. 154. 

Pp. 78, 79. The book GUA. —These three extracts are not 
found in the Bhagavad-Gitd „ The words, “He who mor¬ 
tifies his lust,” &c., compare with Bhagavad-Gitd, iv, 21, 
“ Void of hope, self-restrained in thought, performing 
merely bodily work, he contracts no sin.” Regarding' the 
passage, “ Pleasures of a kind which, in reality, are dis¬ 
guise l pains/ 5 v, note to p. 70. 

The expression, the nine door si of thy body (p. 79, 8), is 
also found in Bhagavad-Gitd, v. 13 : “in'the city of nine 
gates/ 5 fee, in the body. Of, also Sdvikliya Jfdrihi , v. 
xxxv. 

Pp. 79, So. The look GUd .—Those quotations cannot be 
compared with anything; in the Bhagamd-GUd» 

P. 81. Patafijali .—There is a certain resemblance be¬ 
tween these words and the last of “ The Yoga Aphorisms 55 
(iv. xxxviii): “Isolation is the regression of the qualities 
devoid of the purpose of soul, or it is the abiding of the 
thinking power.in its own nature” 

Pp. 81, S.2. Sdmkhya. —The comparison with the wheel 
of the potter (not the silk-weaver) is also found in 
S&mkhya Kdrilcd , v. lxvii. 

P. 82. In the book of PatMjali. —I have not found these 
two passages anywhere else. As to the faculties of the 
perfect Yogin, cf “Yoga Aphorisms/ 5 iih 42, 44, 45. 

P. 83. The SAft explain the Koranic 'verse, &c, —Being 
asked about the story of Dhulkarnaini (Bicornutus, i.e. 
Alexander), Muhammad says, “ We (%e. Allah) have made 
room for him on earth; ” or, as Sale translates, <( We $fab~ 
Iklud for him on earthf which means, We have given him 
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safe 




a position of well-established authority or pour * earth, 
and this authority or power is interpreted by St) fi com¬ 
mentators in accordance with their tenets, p^rfe^tiy har¬ 
monising with those of the Yoga philosophy. 


Pp. 83, 34. Sdmkhya .—With the tale of the man tra¬ 
velling in the night with his pupils compare a similar one 
in Gaudap&da’s Bhdshya to Sdmkhya Kdrikd, r. xxx. (on 
p. 106), 

P 85.— Amnonius , a philosopher of the Neoplatonic 
school, v. Zeller, Philosophic- dor Griechen , iii.c. 829 seg. 
A Greek book of his which contains these extracts from 
Pythagoras and Empedocles is not known. He has been 
known to the Arabs as commentator of Aristotle : v. Wen- 
rich, Dc Audorim Grceconm Versionibus, p. 289; Fihrist, 
p. w. 

By Heracles in the passage, <e Empedocles and his sue- 
cesso s as far as Heracles,” is probably meant Heraclides 
Pont tens. 

Pp. 85, 86. Socrates says .—The first extract is identical 
with Phcvdo, 79D, the second is composed of 80B, So a, 
8iab 3 the order of the Greek text having been aban¬ 
doned. 


Phcedo , 790 . "Orav Se ye avTrj raO' axrryv otcott #, aedae 
olyjrrat el; to /caOapbu re rat act or /cat adavarov real bxjav - 
to.)'; eypv, Karo)? crvyyevrj? ova a avrov ael juef oceivov tc y ty- 
verai) oravirep avrrj raff tyvrtjv yevrjrat tccti avrfj, ical 
TeTravrai re rov Tr^dvou rat 7 repi bicetpa ael Kara ravra 
waavrw; e^et are toiovtwi etpairropevrj • teat tout o aUTfl$ 
to 7 raOr/fta (jjpovrjcrts fcekAtjTCu. 

8OB. 2A'07re* etprj, & Ke/^? 3 ei etc irdvr^i twv eiprj - 
fj,lvm> TaSe tjfxiv j~vjufialva, Ti 3 *jxev Oacp rat aOavdrtp teal 
votjrtp ica\ fjLOVoetSei /cal aotaXvrcp kcu ael coaavrm rat Kara 
TiXVTa eypvrt eavTip bfxoioTarov amt \jsv}(yv 9 rep favOpw- 
itlvw Ktu dvrjrtp teal avoyrtp kcu 7 roXveiSei ml OtaXvrcp ical 
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\<n rore /cara ravra cyovti eavrw ofioiorarov av €. mi 


aw/m, 


f>0A. €T€t$av eV too aur<S <Sa*i kcu crw/xa, rw /lu; 

dovXeveiu k<jll dp^ea-Oai ?) cpv&is TTpocram-iy tv } Se-apjQeiy 
kcu oecrrofew. 


< ppovifxov, ot awiKO/ievt) vrapyei avry evdai/iovi ecvai, rAavijs 
kou avoids Koi pofiocv K<xi ayplwv epwrwv kcu twv aWwv 
KdKwv TWV dvOpwirelwv dtfi)XXdy/xkvt}, wcrrsep §<* A cyerat 
Kara rwv jti€/Jivrj(iht»v, m aA >]6w$ r.by A otrdv yjpdvov /icra 
rtov Qecbv Siayovra ; ovrw <pw/xm\ to Ke/ 3 ^, >) dX\m 5 
qutw vrj Al\ e(jby 6 K cjStjs * Ed/,' i)e ye\ ot/xaij /le/uarpevt] 
kcu dtcddapTos rou (rw/utros a7raAA<rrn?Ta*, arc no crwpUri 
del Wyyovcru mi tovto Oeparevovcra kcu eplicra kcli yeyov}- 
Tevjxkurj inr avrov, vtto re rwv erridv/uoov kcu ijbovwv, wcrre 
/jL7](iei' dXXo Soscelv elvat dXrjQes dXX rj to rwparoetSes ov 
ri$ d / d\[saiTo, k*t. A. 

Pp. 86, 87. Arjuna says.— The. comparison of Brahman 
with an ahmltha tree is found in Bhaycvvad-GUd , xv. 1-6 P 
and x. 26. 

The doctrine of PataHjali .—Ideas similar to these Shfi 
sentences are found in Bhayivvud-Gitd, vb 28-31, describ¬ 
ing the union of the soul with Brahman. 

Pp. 87, 88.—On Abh-Bakr Ash-slnbli cf. Ibn 'Khallikan, 
translated by JDe Slane, i. 5 n~5 13; Abulmahasin, Annates , 
ii. 313. He Lived in Bagdad, was n. pupil of Juuaid, died 
a.h. 334"A.D, 946, in Bagdad, and was buried there. On 
Abh-Yazid Albisfcami cf. Ibu Khaliik^n, nr. 31 x. He 
died a.h. 261 = A.l>. 875. j&m'| has articles on these two 

mystics with many quotations from them in his Nafahdt- 
al’iins (Lee’s ‘‘Persian Series,” the N'afahcU-cdons 1 &c., or the 
Lives of the Soofis, by Jami, Calcutta, 1859, pp, 201 and 62). 


ic .—“ And when you had killed a person dhd were clis 
vol. ii. t 
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putlog among yourselves (the one throwing the blame 
on the other), whilst God was bringing to light what 
you concealed, then we spoke: Beat him (the killed par¬ 
son) with part of her (the killed cow mentioned in the 
preceding”). In that case the killed person will again 
become alive and tell who murdered him. “ Thus God 
brings to life the dead ones,” &c. Of. A. Geiger, Was hat 
Mohammed <ms dem Judenthume aufgenommen ? Bonn, 
1833, p. 172. Muhammad has moulded this part of 
Sura 2 from elements taken directly or indirectly from 
Numb. six. 2 seq., and Deut. xxi. 2 seq. 

The Safies try to show by this sentence that the body 
must he mortified before the heart can become alive by 
mystic knowledge. 

P. 89. Sdmkhya .—For the two enumerations of created 
beings, v. Gaudapada to S. Karika, liii, p. 162, and xliv. 
p. 143. 

The reading of the MS. certainly wrong. The 

author means wumya — hut it would have.; been 

better to write py* in accordance with '■-'J*- 5 — daitya. As 
all the other words of this enumeration, stand in the sin¬ 
gular, it is not allowable to read this word in a plural 
form, like the Rishis, cthe Bitris. 

P. 90. In the look GUd.— The first quotation on the 
prevalence of one of the three gtenas, sattva, rajas, tamas, 
is to be compared with .Bhagawd-GUd, xvii. 3, 4, seq., and 
xiv. 6-8 seq. . 

The second extract, “ Belief and virtue,” '&c. I am 
inclined to combine with Bhagavad-Gild, xvi, 3, 4, seq. 

P. 91. People say that Zoroaster,&c .—The author was 
aware of the identity of the Berdan dev (demon) with the 
Indian dev a (god). It is in this way that he tries to 
account for the discrepancy of the meaning. 

P. 92. Sdmkhya, v. p. 89; Vdsudevcc, V. p. 90, or Bhaga- 
md-GUdy xvii. 4. 

P. 95. Galenv.s, rrepl crvvOetreois <papy,dfcfop w Kara 
Toirovs, ed. Kuhn, voi. xiii. p. 268:— 
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apd'iv fiev T p' L \ a fidXXe ftvpticvoov icroOeoio 
On Xv6po$ 'ISip/ueicv XdfiTTGTCu ev fioravaiv, 
KpoKov Sc o'radaop cppha? civepos, ov yap aSijXov, 
BaXAe Se teal ($payjv)V N airXlov 1 iv/3beo$j k,t J ... 
&paXM» KaL ptQw xjrev&ovuM'OV, !}v aveOpeyjse 
X£po$ d top H/c rcy Zijva Xcyevcrayevo^ 

The second quotation., v. on p. 271;— 
dfyot fiaAXeiv rjv ^/evSdvvjULOv elptjKe pll^av, erreiStj errayy$ 
ovojua^eTat vdpSou ’ ftovXerai S' avryv emu ls.py}Tii:>jv, evOa 
(prjcrlv, i}v dpedpe\l^e >po? 6 top Ilicrcr*/ Zt^va Aoj£ew<T&~ 
fiev09> hreiSij top A/a < paerlv 01 fivdoXoyot Kara to A £/c- 
ra?ov &009 A- K-pdrrj rpacpyvat, KpvTrrojuepov ynro t>)S yyyrpo'i 
P'asj, SirfflQ jay) koll clvtqs into tov Tarpon tov Xpovov Kara- 
rody. 

F. 96. Europe the daughter of Phoenix, &c ,—In the 
source whence the author drew his information about 
Greek legends, Greek, Hebrew, and Persian traditions seem 
to-have been mixed together. It was synchronistic like 
the Chronicov- of Eusebius, with which it is nearly re¬ 
lated (note to p. 105), comparing the dates of Greek his¬ 
tory with those of the Biblical and Persian history. Julius 
Afrieanus and Eusebius are the fathers of this kind of 
literature, but I do not know by whom the book which 
Alberuni used had been composed. Of. Eusebi chrmicoruin 
cananum 0ce sujoersimt , ed. A. Schcene, ii. ™ • /,/v "- ,r, '‘ 

26 (Cecrops), 32, 34 (Asfcerius) 
p. 204, 206. 

P. 96. The story oj juexanacr ** - 

romance of Pseudo-Kallisthenes (ed. Didob), which Eastern 
scholars have mistaken for a historic record. 

“ Man cannot oppose the gods ” (p. 97, i)~7roo9 irdmas 
ryhp bvvdfie 6 a oi /SacrtAefo, \Tp09 c>e tov9 Oedvs ov hvvcifieOa, 
(ed. I>idot, i. 9). 

“ When then he died,” &c.,“ from a wound in the neck, * 
&c. (p. 97, 4) ~ ireafhv he. Ne/cravefiw Xapfidva <j)v( 3 epov 
rpav/xa /card tov ia^ov civrov (i. 14). 
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P. 97. Galenus.—Cf note to p, 34. 

P. 97. Atatus .—The author quotes the Pliocnomena and 
a commentary to them, which exhibits certain relations 
with the scholia edited by Immanuel Bekker, but is not 
identical with them. As t learn from my colleague, Pro¬ 
fessor 0 . Robert, this commentary is to he combined with 
the Catasterismi of Pseudo-Eratosthenes. 

The first quotation from Aratus is v. 1 seq. 

’E k Aid? dfmifj(.ecrda t fov ovaeyrpP avSpeg etoj&ev 
Afmrqv * jaecrrcu Se A to? iracrat jacu ay mat, 

1 1 acrai $ 9 dvOpwlrwv a y opal, fxecrTti ft# VaXacrda 
Kaz A ifi&m * 7 vdvrn Se Ke^pi^Sa rdvre ?. 

T ov yap Kai yl*vo$ etfxev * 6 d’ ijmos dvQp&irot&iv 
Ae£zd c rt}fwlvei , Xaovs S 9 errl epyov eyelpei, 

Mtfivyjcncwv /Shotoiq ' Myei 5* ore dpiar'tfj 

Q over l T€ Kai juLarceXycri * Xeyei c 7 ore Serial cvpai 
Kai (jL>T/rd yvpSxrai, Kai cnrepjtxara 7 ravra ,6aXmOai. 
Aurd? ^yd|0 rdye afpJiar 1 ev ou payee eaTrjpi^ey, 

Aexrpa Stax pivots r trf/ce\jsaro a eis evtavrdv 
AarepaS) ot ice /uciXicrra rtrvyjutivx mijuxuvotev 
A vSpaanv cdpdtbV) atpp ejxircoa ravra cpmvrcu. 

Td) /uiv del rpwrov re Kai verrarov iXacrKCvrai* 
\.dpe y Trdrepj jvJya Oav/na, jxey dvOpvrrroiatv oveiap y 
Auto? Kai rporept) yeverfr ycupone Sq Moverai 
MaXiftiCu judXa racnv. /c.r.A. 

P. 97. Commentary on the Phcmomena of Jtratus .—The 
following quotation from the Scholia Sawgermanensia, p* 
55,1 owe to the kindness of Professor Robert i “Grates 
autern Jovem dictum coelum, invocatum veto merito rerem. 
et tetherem, quod in his sint sidera, et Homerum Jovem 
dixisse in aliqua parte ccelum,” 


8> on rapipeim va 


■cpeXai Aid? eKiroriovrai 

—( Mas , i. 3571). 


The common tradition of this verse is— 

&>? d’ on rapipeim vKpdSeis Aid? eKworlovrat, 
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and thus it has been rendered by Alberuni. Cf. on the 
Scholia Sangermanensia, G. Robert, Bratosthenis CalmUris- 
morum Beliquias, Berlin, 1878, p. 21. 

P. 99. Tnesc twins, state and religion .— Vide note to p. 79. 

P. 100. When ArdasMr Ibn Bdbhk—Cf. with these 
ranks of the Persian nation under the Sasaniaus the 
*' Chronology of Ancient Nations,” translated by Dr. 
Edward Snchau, London, 1878, pp. 203 and 206 ; (fmhiehie 
der Parser und Amber &uv Zeit der Sasaniden, by Tli. Holdeke, 
p. 437. 

P. to it The Vai&ya who ivere created from,. —I.u the 
Arabic text, 4, there is a lacuna, where originally stood 
the words “ from tlie thigh ( 4 w) of Brahman. The Sftdra 
who were created from.” Of Mann, Dharmaidstra, i 87, 
niukhaAAhu-Aru-paj-jdridm. 

P. 101. llddi, Donia, dec ,—Of these classes of outcast 
people, the Badhatau are not known to me. The Candida 
are well known, called Sanddlia by Ibn Khnrd&dkbih 
(Elliot, “History of India,” i. (6). The Hidis and JDom 
are mentioned by Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii, “ Enumeration 
of Indian Classes,” p. 169, note 3. On the latter (cf. Rom, 
the name of the gipsies), v. “ Memoirs on the History, 
Folk-lore, and Distribution of the Races,” &c., by Elliot, 
edited by Beanies, London, 1869, i. p. 84. Are the Bad¬ 
hatau identical with the Bediyls, mentioned in the note 
of Colebrooke just quoted ? 

P. 103. Vdsudeva answered.- .-The first quotation from 

Cit'd is identical with Bhagarul-GUd, rviii. 41-4$; the 
second la similar to ii, 31-38. 

P. 104.—The .Saying of Vydsa ,— Fitfe'note to pp. 40-44. 

P. 104. Vdsudeva. —Thi3 quotation from Gitd much 
resembles Bhagavad-Gitd, ix. 32, 33. 

P 105. Minos .—I cannot acquit the book on ancient 
history which Alberuni used of the blunder of hfiving 
split the Minos of Greek traditions into two persons,^ 
Minos and a Mianos (sic). Cf. on this source note to p. <j6. 
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At the time of Darius, &c .— Except the synchronism of 
Persian history, the whole passage relating to Nurna 1 ont- 
pilins may he derived from Eusebius, Chronicon, ii. 82j 

N oumov fJ-era 'P wftxiKov ffaitefcras 'P«W fp&TW 
vo/J-ou? 'P (ofMalois el<rrjya<yev * [o avro? to KaxeTwXiou en 
Be/xeXlhv r cKoSonycrev •] 6 abros rtp evtaury fbo //■?Hi 
TpoirediiK-e, rov re ’lavovdpioy km t ov <Pefiipov<xpiov, Seta- 
fArjvalov rov evtavrov irpb rovrov ^prj/xari^ovroi^ o avro s 
kuI Koyyiapiov eSwKev, acrerapia £ykiva k ai ancvrim km 
o<TTpcxdiva, 

P. 105. Plato .—These extracts from Plato’s Leges are the 
remnant of an Arabic translation. We give the Greek 
text for the purpose of comparison 0 

I, ’A Qtjvaios. ©coy "h Ti? dvOpcoTWV vfiiiv, Co fyvoi, 

Ci\rj<p€ rrjv cut lap t?i$ T(l)v iSfixojv SiaQecreoig \ 

Geo?, 3) gpe, 9e6$, cog ye to Simiorar op efad?, Trapajxh 
rjixiv Zei/ff, irapa Se A ai&Scufiovloi?, S6ev ocY early, otpm 
cpavai r ovrovg ’A 'TroXXwva. ^ y 

I. 6. f 'Qor7T€p TO TG oX^h, OtfJLOt , /C«< TO SUcUOVVTTef) 

ye Oelag SiaXeyofixevovg Xcyeiv, ovj( cog irpog aperrjg 
tl fJLopiov koi ravra to cpavXdraTov ertOei fiXeirwv, aWa 

Trpog Tracrav aperr/v, k.t. A. ^ ^ 

I. 6. ot K prjrSv vofxoi ovk eicr] fixarnv Siacpepovrcw ev 

Truer iv wSojci/uoi rok *EXX ycriv * T0 ^ 

auroeg xpoijuevovg aiSaljuovag aTroTeXovvTeg' airavra yap 
ra ayaOa nropiXpvcru 

II. I. Oecn Se, oiKTelpavreg to twv fo&pvvmv ernrovov 
7 re(pvKog yevog, avcaravXag tg avroig twv nrovwv erapavro 
rag twv eoprwv dfxoifidg, kcu Moaora? ’AfrofcXww re 
/jovTuyGTfjv A'ctl L\lovu<tov gyveopraerrag edocrav, 

II. i, rjfjuv Se ovg errojuev Qeovg ^vyyopevrdg SeSoerdai,^ 
rovrovg aval kol rovg SeScmorw rhv evpvOfiiov re /cal 
evapjaoviov alcrOrjriv juied' *<W, II $ rcivetv re j/xag /cal 
yjoprjyeiv tjfxiv rovrovg, wSaig re k.<xl opyjicrecriv a\X't]Xov$ 
gwelpovrag, yopovg T€ Sovojua/cevai to Tapd ri? X a i° a? 
t/X(j)vrov ovojua. 
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P. 107. Adntanu.—Of. Vishmi-Burdna, iv. ch. xx, p. 
tsS, and the notes. The story of the curse of P&ndu is 
given in the Mahdbhdrata Acliparvan > v. 3813 seq. 

Vyksa His mother is Satyavati: v. Vishnw-Purdna, 
1 . c. * The birth of Vy&sa is mentioned in Mahdbhdrata 
Adiparvan, v. 3802, 

P. 108. PancaMr, better PancMr .—The 'author means 
the alpine countries of the Hiudukush between Kashmir 
and a line from laizabad to Kabul, i.e. the Hazara, country, 
Svat, Citr&l, and Kafiristan. It is well known that poly¬ 
andry exists among the Tibetan tribes in the Alps between 
Kashmir and Tibet, but I am not aware whether it is also 
found among the. inhabitants of the more western exten¬ 
sion of the Himalaya which he mentions, e.g. among the 
Siyahposh. On polyandry in the Panjab v. Kirkpatrick 
in “ Indian Antiquary,” 1878, 86. 

The Panchir mentioned by the author is the tributary 
of the Kabul- Khd. Another Pancahir (pic) is mentioned 
by the Arab geographer Yakflt as a city in Bactriana with 
rich silver mines. 

Among the heathen Arabs. — Of. here i, 185. 

P. 109. A certain Jewish marriage .—On this custom in 
India and Indian tradition, cf. Elliot-Beames, “ Memoirs,” 
i„ 374, s.v. Kardo. 

P. 109. Barsliawdr the Qirshdh .—This seems to be a mis¬ 
take, and 1 propose to read, as I have done in the edition 
of the Arabic text, i.e., the Shah of Padashvargir 

or Prince of TabaristAn (as e.g. Gil&nshah«the Shah of 
Gil&n). Of. P. de Lagarde, Bdtrdge zur Balctrischen Lexi¬ 
cographic, p. 50 5 Sachau, “ Chronology of Ancient Nations, 
p, 47 > 19, and note; Noldeke, Geschichte dcr j erser und 
Amber zur Zeil der Sasaniden, p. 463. 

P. JX2.—-The story of Eomulus is drawn from the tiftro- 
noqraphia of Joannes Malalas, book vii. (Bonn edition, p. 
172). 

p. 113. imbariska.-d The story of this king seems to 
have been taken from the Vishnu-Dhcmna, v. note to p. 
54. Probably Ambarlsha, the son of. Nabhaga. is meant, 
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famous as a worshipper of Vishn u. Of. Vishnsc-Purdna, 
book iv. chap. ii. p. 257, note 1. 

P. 116. Mrculd.— The storv of this saint, a Moses in 
India, is not known to me from other sou-ues. 

P. 116. Jcdam Ihn Shaihtn.- —The pronunciation of the 
former name is conjectural, the history of this Karma- 
tian chief unknown'. The expedition of King MalnnM 
against Multan took place A,.i). 1006. in the ninth year of 
his rule, the seventh year of his usurpation of sovereignty, 
in which he had left out the name of his Saiu&rri liege- 
lord on the coins and in the public prayer, and had received 
the investiture, a robe and a title, from the source of all 
legitimacy in the Muslim world, the Khalif Alkadir, the. 
great enemy and persecutor of the Karmntians. Of. on 
this expedition Elliot, “■ History of India,” ii. p. 441. 

P. 116 , 1 .21.—There is an error in the calculation of the 
years. From the end of the Kritayrga up to the year 
4.132 of the Kaliyuga there have elapsed— 

T|&&r8, 

1,296,000 


Of til0 Trotdtyuga 
Of the Dvilpamyuga, 
Of the Kaliyuga 


864,000 


Sum .... 2,164,132 

As Alberuni gives but 216,432 years, it seems he has 
omitted by inadvertence the cipher 1 ( Schram). 

V 

P. 117, 1 . 7.—The above supposition is confirmed by this 
passage; it ought to be the 132 years instead of the 432 
years. One can consider 132 years as a kind of arbitrary 
equivalent for the sum of about 100 years, but 432 years 
cannot be an equivalent for about 100 years (6'chram). 

p. 117,1. 10.—It must be 2,164,000 instead of 216,000 
(Schram). 

P. 117. Yar&hamihira says. —This extract is a transla¬ 
tion of Brihat-Samhitd, chap, lviii. §§ 30-48, 56-5 7 > 011 
the fabrication of the idols (p. 117-120) ;, chap, lviii. J§ 
4952, on the consequences of faults in the construction 
of idols (p. 120) ; chap. lx. § 19, on the various classes of 
priests (p, 121); chap. lx. §§ 4> 5> 011 the effects of tne 




}JL(xTa to 


: 7rarp<Mcv 


dv Kara yofxov opyta^ofiem' yovmv 


Se fxcTu ravra r i/ua), wg 0ejuug } ocpelXaura airortvctv 

ra irp&ra re k at ju^y terra 6<p€i\r}/jtttT(x, k.t.X. 

The underlined words are the original of the Arabic quo¬ 
tation. The translator has rendered Scu'fiotriv by (gods), 
rjpcoac by by winch elsewhere the word Movocu is 

translated, and opyiafav by jljl* sr^ (instead of 

r-A :*= u$a^). He seems to have mistaken the meaning of 
the word hrarcoXovdei, translating in this way: “they (the 
t<5 pvfiara^ p^A) follow in rank after the nrdrpmot 6eoi” i.e. 
you shall not put the Trarpcpoi Oeol in the first place, but 
worship them sccundo loco . 

P. 123. Galcnus .— Vide note to p. 34, 

P. 126.—The tradition of Saunaka from Venus (so the 
Arabic text), i.e. Sukra, is perhaps taken from the Vj$hnu- 
Dharma: v. note to p. 54. 

Vishnu-Pur ana .—Compare this quotation with book iii, 
chap* ii. p, 29 (eel Wilson-Hall), The Great Bear is called 
the Seven RisMs in Sanskrit. 
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P,- 120 . Vas 0 cra .—This reading does not quite accu¬ 
rately correspond to the Arabic signs, which must be read 
Vasukra. I have preferred the former, because it is men¬ 
tioned in the Sfc„ Petersburg Dictionary as the name of a 
man who occurs in the Veda as a poet or Vaidio hymns. 

P. 127. GaUnus. —The quotation from Galenus must be 
compared with the following passage in his mpl crvvOecrem 
(papyaKCov Kara yepr] (ed. Klihn, tom. xiii. p. 995):— 

qupWij Se vivo M eveKpdrovs, icsr.X. IdriKOv <papuatcoi/„ 
iruyeypairTut Se to filfiXiov, k.t.\ avTOKpartop oXoypd l fii- 
jULaroi * avTOKparcop ylr, erreiSq tovtw rpocnreepdoprjTai, 
6X0 y pay par 0$ St- Store x w p't<? yapaKTtjptov oXais rah crvX~ 
\aj 3 ah yeypairrai j 3 ' teal y tail S' teal e kou t&v dXXcov 
apiQycov €KacrTO$ 9 k.t.X . rovro S’ tirpafeev a M eveKparw, 
SireiS^ 'rroWcxKW ov [jlovov ukovtwv d/aapravecrOai orvypiaivei 
Kara rag y pa (pas9 dXXu k<m Sid c pOdvoi / ctcpvrwv evlwv, 
K.T.X. 

eiKOT&s ovv tyvS ok 1 firmert- rc< Aaniofcpdrovs ftifiXia run' 
(pappaKM v eh fAerpa ypatpepra [/cal ehrep diravra top 
T po rov tovtov eyeyper/rroj, /edXXicrTOP df rjv. 

That which I have underlined forms the text as given 
by Alberuni. 

P. 127.— Vydsa had four sisliya .—Of. Viskm-Pw&na> 
book iii. chap, iv. 

P. 128. A peculiar kind of recitation .—This is a descrip¬ 
tion of the four path'is, ptidapatha, Jcramapdtha , &c. Of 
Colebrooke, “ Essays/' i. 18. 

P. 128. Kdhd'in .—The word evidently refers to the 

divisions of the Yajurveda called kandikd . u The text of 
the 'Yajurveda is composed of Kdnri, and its name (the 
name of Yajurveda? what name of it?) is derived from it 
(from kdnri ?), i.e. the collection (or totality) of kdnrt” It 
does not appear which one of the names of Yajurveda is 
here meant by the author as having been derived from 
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hinri Is there a name of Yajurveda like Mndilca or 
Mndin, meaning consisting of Jcandikds ? 

In Mnri = kar^dikd the cerebral d is rendered by an 
Arabic r, as in v/ facdcwa, vyddi, garmlet, ^ 
dravida , nddi, vinddi , vaidiirya , &c. The 

termination in long '2 seems to be characteristic of the 
vernacular form of Indian speech, and is probably a sur¬ 
vival of the more ancient termination ikei. Of E. 
Hornle, ‘ c .Comparative Grammar of the Graudiaxi Lan¬ 
guages/' 1195, 203, 205. 

P. 128. Ydjnavcdkya.—Of Vishnu-Ihirdna , book iii. 
chap, v,- 

P, 129, well-known story. —It is told by Alberuni 
himself, i. p. 396. 

P. 131. VishnmPurdna, —This index of the Pumnaa 
occurs in book iii. chap. vi. p. 66, 67. In the Arabic 
text ^ 12/ read j/ instead of 

P. 131. Smriti .—The author erroneously calls it a book. 
It is the literature on law, and the twenty sons of Brahman 
here mentioned are authors of IJ/iarmaMstras. Of on smriti 
(opp. Sruti), Oolebrooke, “Essays,” i. 337, 466; A. Weber, 
Vorlesungen, p. 296, note 327 ; Indiime Sludien , i. 232. 

Alberuni sometimes quotes the book Smriti . However, 
he had not the book himself, but transferred those quota¬ 
tions from the Brahmasiddhduta of Brahmagupta. In 
reality it is the latter author who quotes it. As, according 
to him; the book smriti was composed by Mann {v. here 
ii. no, .111), he means the I)harw,aMstra of Matin, This 
law code is only once clearly referred to by Alberuni (ii. 
164), but in a mariner which makes me think that it was 
not in his hands. On Manu, as the author of the great 
Mdnasci (a work on astronomy and astrology V)/o. p. 157. 

P. 132. Gauda, .—On the proposed identification with 
Gaudap&da, v. note to p. 30. 

Sdohkhya~~Vid<: the same note. 

Batatbjali .— Vide note to p. 27. 

Nydyabhdshd. —This my transliteration of will 

perhaps seem doubtful, as the contents of the'book have 
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no relation to the Nyuya philosophy or logical system of 
Gautama (cf Coiebrooke,“ Essays/' i. 280), but are clearly 
identical with the Mimamsa philosophy of Jaimini. who is 
here mentioned a few lines farther on. However, I do not 
know another mode of reading the word., That Kapila 
w as the author of such a work does not seem to/be known. 

M'imdmsd .— Of, Coiebrooke, “Essays,” L 319, In oppo¬ 
sition to Kapila,.Jaimini teaches that the Veda is primeval 
and superhuman. This theory and the discussions through 
which it has passed are also found in the history of Islam, 
applied to the Koran, According to Islam, the Koran 
too is primeval and auperhumau. 

Laukdyata: read Lokayata—li is the materialistic doc¬ 
trine of the Carv&ka sect that perception alone is a means 
of proof. Of. G. .A, Jacob, “ Manual of Hindu Pantheism/' 
Vedantasara, p. 74; Coiebrooke," Essays/' i. 426 seq., 456 
seq ,; J. Muir, verses from the Sarxu-dardcmorsangmha, 
&c., illustrating the tenets of the Charvakaa or Indian 
materialists,“ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society," 186 t,p. 
299, and “Journal of the German. Oriental Societv/'xlv. 519. 

Brihaspati is the founder of this school; his sittra is 
quoted by Bhaskara-iicftrya. The B&rlwiyatyasdtram is 
mentioned by A, Weber, Vorlemngcn, p, 263. 

P. 132. Agastya .—His doctrine is not known to me, 
Is it identical with that of the Jain as ? Of. Coiebrooke, 
Cf Essays," ii. 173, 

Vishnu-Bhawm ,— Vide note to p, 54, 

P. 132. Bhdrata, i.e. Mah&bMmta, which is repeatedly 
mentioned by Alberuni. Bhagavad-Gitd is a part of it 
(i. 132). The story of the birth of Vasudeva and of his 
five brothers (i. 401-406) is taken from Mahdbhdmta, 

I am not quite certain whether Alberuni had a copy 
of the work. When giving quotations from the book, he 
does not mention it, which he probably would have done 
if lie had had it in hand. 

P. 133.—With the index of the chapters oi Mahdbhdmta 
<f Monjer Williams, tf< Indian Epic Poetry/' p, gi seq. The 
list of Alberuni exhibits some remarkable differences. 


P. .135, Fdnini .—The reading of the MS. is pdnriti, 





I 


m 


mw 

ys». 

mm 

m 
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which I cannot explain. If pdnrini is the cor¬ 
rect reading, we must remember that in the sound n there 
is an admixture of the sound r. So Hornle, “ Compara¬ 
tive Grammar/’ p. 15, says : “ Tho cerebral n contains the 
sound of r, being somewhat like rri” I;n this way Albe- 
runi has transliterated the n in the word banij, which he 
writes larny. Accordingly we should expect to find 
p&rnim, but the author seems to have written 
pdnrini > 

P. 135.-—The word 0.3^ ~ mhyahita, has been deciphered 
by Professor Kielliotn, Gottingen. 

P. 136. Sdtouv&hana .—Other forms of the name are 
S&lm&luina, Sdlivdhana, (Hemacandra, i. 211); but Albe¬ 
rtan olearl) notes the pronunciation Samalvdkana, which 
is not known to me from other sources. 


P. 136.—Instead of vidudakam ' read modakam 
udakarh. 


md 


P. 136.— AbuVa&uxid, &e„ is, according to the literary 
tradition, the originator of their grammatical science. Of 
G. Piugel, GrammoUische Sclmlen der Amber, p. 19 seq 

P. t36, Chandas .—In translating the chapter on metrics, 
I have derived much help from Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 
p. 5 7 (on Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry), and from Weber’s 
edition of the Sfttras of PiUgala (Indische Studien , vol. viii.). 
Alberunf however, seems to have used other sources and 
to have followed another system, which has greatly in¬ 
creased the task of the translator 

P 137. Pingala. —What are the Sanskrit forms of the 
names catitu, gaisitu , auliydndu ? 

The chapter of Brahmagupta’s Brahnoasiddhdnia , of 
which tho author here (p. 147-150) communicates a few 
extracts, is tphap, xxi. On the calculation of the measures of 
poetry and on metrics , v. .i. 155, 

P. 138.— AlkhalU, also mentioned i. 147, is in Arabic 
literature the father of the science of metrics. Cf G. 
Eliigel, Grammatische Schulen der Araber , p. 37. 

Sabah. — Cf Prey tag, Arabische VersJcunst, p. 64, 65. 


Ilttf 
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P. 140. Madhya. —I do not know this term in Sanskrit, 
and the signs A-* admit of different transliterations. Both 
the terms madhyd and madhu are used in metrical tetv 
minology, but with different meanings. Cf. Golebrooke, 
“ Essays,” ii. 141 (madhu), and ii, 136, 141 (madhyd). 

P. 141.— Jfaribha/Ja ? —This name is not known to toe 
as that of an author of 0 , lexicographical work. The MS. 
clearly writes hariuddu, which may represent various 
other forms of Sanskrit names. 

P. 141.—The single letters m, y, r, &o., denoting the 
single feet, are mentioned by Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 6.3. 

P. 142. Place the numeral 2, &c. —The rule, as explained 
in 11. 4, &c., differs from that one which is followed in 
the example (11. 11-14), i° so far as in the former place 
the subtraction of x (“ and from the product (4) he sub¬ 
tracts 1 ”) has been omitted. But even if we correct the 
text of the rule according to the exemplification, it cannot 
be correct, and we agree with Alberuni that something in 
the manuscript must have been wrong (also in the passage 
below, 11 . 30-34). For it can be applied not to all eight 
feet, but only to two, viz., to 

||< (3X2«4-I = 3X2*6-I«.5) 
and to 

l<1 (2X2 = 4~I 3X2 = 6), 

i.e. these; two feet occupy respectively the fifth and sixth 
places in the arrangement on p. 141 (below). 

P. 143. The Greeks, too, <£-c. —The comparison with Greek 
metrics is unintelligible, as something must have been 
dropped in the Arabic text. 

P. 14.3. Consonant or syllable. —1 suppose the author 
means syllable. The Arabic word -Sf has the same incon¬ 
venience n .3 Sanskrit aksharu, of meaning both syllable and 
sound (mostly consonant). 

P. 143. Aryd. —This reading is. a conjecture of. mine, as 
the MS. has aval, which I canuot explain. The descrip¬ 
tion given by the author seems to be applicable to the 
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Ary a metre, which cottld bo known to him from his 
st udy of Brahmagupta’s Brahmasiddhdnta. Cf. Colebrooke, 
“ Essays/’ ii. 66 . 


P. 144. Skancl'ka. —A kind of Arya metre, v. Colebrooke, 
“Essays, ’ ii. 137 ; or skandhalca, v. Weber, Indische Stvdien, 
viii. 295. 

Kkafif .—This Arabic metre, represented in European 
fashion, is the following:— 


P. 145. Vritta .—On the metre of this name v. Cole- 
brooke, “ Essays,” ii. 145. However the signs ( b-^r-t ) 

admit of various other ways of reading. The MS. has britu. 


P. 147. Sioka, —On the rules relating to this metre v. 
Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 107. 


P. 150. I have only seen a single leaf .—This translation 
is to be replaced by, “ I have only studied a single leaf.” 


P- 151 * Galenus .—The quotation is found in his irepl 
trvvdtcrecos <f>appaiccoi> Kara yevrj (ed. Iviihn), tom. xiii. p. 

996:-- ^ 

«AA’ )'i yf Sta rm> yiAari vtto Mcvetcpdrovs evpeOetcra 
Sia TMvSe Tim/ 'tpipsTfmv erTpi^etcdv tliro AkapoKpaTOus 
ylypairrai. 


P. 153- BiddJidnta. —On. the literature of the SLu- 
dhautas v. E. Burgess, Suri/a Siddkinta, p. 418-422. 

SriMf na is written with Jch instead of sh, as bhdshd~ 
bhdkhd. Of. Ilornle, “ Comparative Grammar of the Gau- 
idian Languages,” § 19 and 20. 

Vamlmmihira .— Vide note to p. 5 4. 


Pp.^ 153, 154. Brahmagupta .—His work, the Brahma- 
siddhdnta, has been very largely used by Alberuni. It 
exists in manuscript, but has not yet been completely edited 
or translated. Alberuni translated it into Arabic when he 
wrote the Indica (a.d, 1030). We do not know whether he 
ever finished it. 

Brahmagupta was only thirty years of age when he 
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wrote this work. He is accused of the sin 'against con¬ 
science of having propagated futilities and lies in order to 
please the bigoted priests and the ignorant rabble of his 
nation, in order to avoid those dangers' in which Socrates 
perished. Vide chap. lix. on eclipses, and specially ii. 111. 
Besides, Alberuni accuses him of'undue animosity against 
Aryabhata (i, 376). 

Brahmagupta holds a remarkable place in the history 
of Eastern civilisation. It was he who taught the Arabs 
astronomy before they became acquainted with Ptolemy ; 
for the fampin Sindhind of Arabian literature, frequently 
mentioned, but not. yet brought to light, is a translation 
of his BralmmiddMnta; and the only other book on 
Indian astronomy, called Alarkand, which they knew, was 
a translation of iris Khandahhddyaka. 

The latter work (her? ii. 7) is also called Karanakhani- 
dakhddydka (i. 156). It was explained, in a special com¬ 
mentary by Balabhadra (ii. 187). 

A third composition of Brahmagupta's called Uttara~ 
lchandakhddyaJca, is mentioned i. 150, and quoted ii. 87, 91. 

Cf. on Brahmagupta Colebrooke, ‘ Essays,” ii. 409 seq.; 
Dr. Bh&u Ddji, “ Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity 
of the Works of Aryabhata, Var&hamihira, Brahmagupta, 
&c.” in the “Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society ”’’1865, 
vol. i. 392 seq. 

Notes from Var&hamihira’s PaikasiddMntiM have been 
edited by G. Thibaufc- in the “ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,” 1884, vol. liii. p. 259. 

Sindhind is mentioned ii. 191, as the only source of the 
information of Muslims on Indian astronomy and astrology. 
According to ii. 90, the Indian computation of the heliacal 
risings of the stars and the moon is identical with that 
given in Sindhind. It is called the great sindhind (Sid- 
dhdntoi) ii. 18. 

Alberuni has written a treatise on it. See preface to the 
Arabic edition, p. xx. 

P. 154 ’ Pulisa. —This name and Paulisa are written 
Pulisa and Paulina in Utpala’s commentary to the Samhitd 
of Vardhamihira; but as Alberuni writes them constantly 
with a o*, nob <J>, I am inclined to believe that he and 
his Pandits pronounced Pulisa and Paulisa. Alberuni has 
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drawn from the Pulimsiddhdnta almost m largely as from 
the Bralmatiddhdnta, and was occupied with translating 
it (v. also i. 375)., 

The relation between Pulisa and Paulisa is this :— 

Paulisa is the sage who communicates his wisdom in 
this SiddhMta He was a native of Saintra, i.c. Alexandria. 

Pulisa is the redactor or editor of the book. The one 
a3 well as the other is called Greek (not Byzan¬ 
tine Greek). “ Pulisa says in his Siddhdnla that Paulisa 
the Greek had mentioned somewhere;” &c., i. 266. 

A commentator of this Siddh&nta is mentioned i. 339 
med., where I now prefer to translate: u The commentator 
of the Siddh&'ntci of Pulisa/’ &c. 

Pulisa quotes Barbara (ii. 208), and is himself quoted 
by Aryabhata jun. (i. 316). 

Paulisa is quoted by Brahmagupta, i. 374 (v. note). 

Of on the Ptdisasiddhdnta H. Kern, The Byhat SdTihiM, 
preface, p. 48. 

P. 156.— Aryabhata senior is clearly distinguished from 
Aryabhata junior, who is mostly called “ that one from 
Kusumapura/* ie. P&taliputra (Patna). Albenmi knows him 
only through the quotations in the works of Brahmagupta 
He mentions two of his works, Dasagiii/cd and Arydshta§ata, 
which have been edited by Kern, Arya-bhatiyam r 1874. 
Of. Hr. Bhftu Daji, “ Brief Notes on the Age and Authen¬ 
ticity of the Works of Aryabhata/’ &c., p. 392, 

P. 156. Balabhadfa. —Of his works are mentioned;— 

(i.) A tantra. 

(2.) A Slvmlvitd . 

(3.) A commentary of the Brihajjdtakam of Varahami- 
hira (p. 158). 

(4.) A commentary to the Khandakhadyalca of Brahma¬ 
gupta. 

(5 .) He is supposed to be the author of the book Khan- 

dakhdd'Z/aJcatipjtd. 

Alberuni always calls him the commentator , and fre¬ 
quently quotes him without indicating from what particular 
book he quotes. He gives on his authority the latitude 
of Ivanoj and Taneshar, and passes harsh judgment on 
him i. 244, 275, Of also note to p, 27. 
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P. 156. Md'wrajas (also on p. 157).—The Arabic MS. 
writes IktMnarjus, which X cannot kuntify. A slight 
alteration (of to would give Bh&nuyakw, 

which name was suggested to me by G. Buhler. 

. R 156. Ki%ra~T)ahmjd ,—As Mr#.means rice, W, babaycv* 
must mean mountain. Is it a vernacular form forpavmta? 

P. 156. IQxwndadch ^—The MS. has tavpd 
or tippd (t i uppd) ) of which I do not know the Sanskrit 

fprm, Vy changed to would be === tippmi or com¬ 
mentary* 

Vijayanandm .—Alberuni quotes from him a method for 
the computation of the longitude of a place (L 313), a note 
on the dominants of year, month, and hord (i. 343), on the 
circumpolar stars (ii. go), an aharganci rule (ii. 49, 50)* 
An astronomer of this name is mentioned by Dr. BMu 
Daji as anterior to Srishena, the author of Romah.isid- 
dhdnta: v. “ The Age ami Authenticity of the Works of 
Aryabhata,” &c. (“ Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society,” 
1864), p. 408. 

P, 156. Bhadatta (? Wihdatta ).—The MS. reads *ahHK. 
Bhadatta is mentioned by Kern in the preface to his Brhat 
SanhiUly p. 29. Alberuni quotes from the work of Vifcte- 
£vara a note on the motion of the Great Bear (i. 392), on 
the mean places of the stars (ii. 60), on the diameters of 
sun and moon (ii. 79), the latitude of Kashmir (i. 3x7), 
tire era used in the book (ii. 7). It must have been trans¬ 
lated into Arabic before Alberuni wrote the Indicia, because 
he complains that that part of the book which he had was 
badly translated (ii. 55). 

P. 157. Utpala .—Besides these two Havanas, he has 
composed— 

(1.) A commentary to the great Mdnasa composed by 
Mann, 

(2.) Th e Pra&iacrtddmani (p. 158). 

(3.) A commentary to the Samhitd of. Yaxalmmihira 
(p. 298). 

(4.) The book Snidhava (?), whence Alberuni has taken 
metrological and chronological notes (p. 334, 336, 361). 
Cf. on Utpala Kern’s preface to his Brhat SafihitA, p. 61. 
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The book-title r&hunrd/cantna, i.e. breaking of the Ka- 
rarcos/seems to be corrupt. One expects the 'word, hxrana 
in ike first place, and a word i’or breaking in the second. 

P. 157. On Manu as an authority in astronomy and 
astrology, v. Kern, preface to Brhat Ban-hiki, p. 42. Cf. 
note to p. 131. 

-P. 157. PnTicala (?).—The author quotes from him a 
statement relating to the precession of the equinoxes; lie 
speaks highly of him, and says that a theory cf his was 
adopted by IJtpala (i. pp. 366, 367). 

I do not know of such an Indian name. The nearest 
approach to it is Mvfy/dla, that of ait astronomer quoted 
by Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 330, 332. 

P. 157. Bluuiilu {■?).—The MS. has lahatkd, and I sup¬ 
pose that; tlie correct reading is Bhattila. The name is 
perhaps a derivation (diminutive?) from bhatta, as Jamd- 
rita from kumdifd, pv.sJuvnffiila from shandha. Alberuhi 
quotes him, ii. 20S, in the chapter on the 'yogas. 

On Parfukra and Garga c/. Kern, BrhatSafthiM, preface, 
PP- 3 G 331 on Katya, Jivasarman, p. 51; on Manitcha, p. 
52. Man is probably identical with Maya: v. Weber, 
VorUsungen, p. 270, 

P. 158. Of Vardkamikira, &e. —This author has com¬ 
posed not only the Shell.pahrdiikd and Hor&pancahotriya 
but also the Togaydtrd, TUaniydtrd (?), and VivdhapaMa: 
v. Kern, Brhat SaTlh/Ud, preface, pp. 25, 26; Ids translation 
of the Togaydtrd in Weber’s Zndische Studien, x. i6r. 

The name of the author of the book on architecture is 
missing in the Arabic text. If it was not likewise a work 
of VarAhamihira’s, it may have been composed by Nagnajit 
or Visvakarman: v. Kern, l. c. p. 51. 

P, 158. Srddhava. —I do not know the corresponding 
Sanskrit form, , It seems to be some relative of sruli. If 
Srutayas had currency in the'meaning of traditions. I 
should identify it with srddhava. Is it = srotavya ? 

The word is the title of two different books, one by 
Utpala from Kashmir (v. note to p. 157), and the one here 
mentioned, on omina and portenta, lucky and unlucky. 



days, &c. It probably contained the names of the twenty- 
four hard ■ (i. 344); it mentioned the names of the third 
parts of the day (ii. 120), the names of the nshti (ii. 201), 
the unlucky days of the year (ii. 192), the name of Vikram- 
aclitya (ii. 6, vide note to the place). 

The reading of the word as Bangdla is probably 
not correct. Is it ££ pum/akdla ? 

P. 158. Gudhdviana (?)., in the Arabic jDxdntctn .—As the 
word is translated by unknown, one thinks of a derivation 
of the word guh=* to conceal (v. gddha). The Arabic 
characters may also be read cdddmani. If pra&na jilrd - 
man (?) really meant what Alberuui says, one would expect 
gtldhapraJna. 

P. 158. Sangahild , Piruvdna .—I do not know the San¬ 
skrit equivalents of these two names. The former might 
be a word like iriiikhala or sringald (Syncellus ? ). PritBfi- 
daka is the author of a commentary on the BraJimasid- 
dhdnta: v. Colebrooke, “Essays/" ii. 411. 

P. 159. Caraka .—The ancient Arabic translation of his 
medical, work is sometimes quoted by Albemni, and to 
judge from these quotations the translation was not free 
from blunders nor the manuscript-tradition free from the 
effects of carelessness: v. a quotation on weights, i. 162, 
163; one on the origin of medicine, i. 382. Of. Weber, 
Vorlesungen , pp. 284, 289. 

P. 159. Pancatantra. — Cf. on this book and on Ibn 
Almukaffa's share in its translation, Benfey’s introduc¬ 
tion to his translation of the Pancatantra (Leipzig, 1859). 
On the translations of the book and on the influence 
which King Mahmud of Ghazna has had on its fate, cf, 
Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 148. The work of Ibn Alruu- 
kaffa is that one edited by S. de Sacy, 1816. 

P. 160. Chapter XV. —For the translation of this chapter 
on metrology, I have derived much help from Colebrooke, 
u ()a Indian Weights and Measures 3 ’ (“Essays/ 3 i. 528 
seq.) t and Mars den's NnrnismUa Oruntcdia , new edition. 
Part I., “Ancient* Indian Weights,” by E. Thomas, London, 
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1874 JeA. Welter, Ueb&r ein Fragment der Bkagavati, II. 
Theil, p. 265 note. 

The weight of one dirham « one-seventh mithkdl, dates 
from the time of the Khalif Omar. 

The. weight of one dirham ••= seven et&fiak, is peculiar 
to India in the author’s time, for in general one dirham 
— six ddmlc. Of. Sauvaire, Mat&riaux pour servir & 
VIListoire de la Fnmismatique et de la Metrologic Mnsul- 
manes, Paris; 1882, pp. 43, 81, 98; on the mithkdl, p. 35 ; 
on the fills, p. 108. On the ancient denars of Sindh rf. 
Elliot, “History of India,” i. 11 (.Abu Zaid), 24 (Mas'ftdi), 
33 (Ibn tlaukal). 

P. r62._ Vardharnihira. —This passage is BriluU Sarhhitd, 
chap, lviii. v. 1. The following quotation 0 a yava, anal, 
mdsha, and suvarna, I do not find in his Samhitd. 

P. 162. Baraka. —The Arabic translation of this book 
is not extant. The Indian 'words which occur in the 
extracts from this book are not so accurately written as 
those in Alberuni’s own work, and offer more difficulties 
in the way of identification : v. note to p, 159. 

P. i6lz. Jlva&arman, —The words “ As I have been told 
(by him),” may better be translated “As 1 . have heard it 
from him.” Alberuni does not quote from a book of his, 
ffi't only says .he diets told, mentioned “ I have heard from 
him. Accordingly, he seems to have been a contemporary 
and personal acquaintance of Alberuni’s, in the same way 
as Sripala. Alhartthi relates on his authority details 
regarding a festival in Kashmir and Svftt, ii. 181, 182. 
Besides, a JivSBarinan is mentioned as the author of a 
Jdtakam, i. 157, who seem .3 to have been a different person 
altogether, and liked before the time of Yaaihainihira: v\ 
Kern’s Preface toBrhat Sanhitd, p. 29. 

t 

P. 164. YardJmmihira. —This quotation seems to corre¬ 
spond to Brihat Bamhitd, chap, xxiii. v. 2. At all events, 
it is the passage to which Sripala refers. 

Sripdla. —Alberuri quotes him a second time, i. 240, 
where he speaks of a star, Mia, as observed in Multan, 
which people considered as unlucky, and ii. 209; he copies 
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from him the names of the twenty-seven yogas. Perhaps 
SripMa was a «cliolar living at MuMu in the time ot the 
author, Alberuni does not mention a book oi: his. 

p, 165. &ttsujpd.l<t .—The story of Krishna’s killing Sisu- 
p&la ( 0 UpdlaMdh§ is told in the MahObhArata, Sabh&- 
Parvair, v. 1336 seq. 

I*. 1.65. Alfazdri is one of the fathers of Arabian litera¬ 
ture, the first propagator of Indian astronomy among the 
Arabs. His works are, as far as 1 am aware, not extant. 
Probably this Muhammad I bn Ibr&ldm AlfazM was t he 
son of Ibrltbim Ibn IJabib AlfosM, the first constructor of 
astrolabes among the Arabs, who as a surveyor partook in 
the foundation of Bagdad, Of. lAhnst, p. ) v O Gildemeister, 
in his Scriptorum Arabmn do relmslnduis loci, p. 10iygives 
the translation of an article of Allciftr on our Bazari. 

According to the quotations of Alberuni (r, index s. v.' 
Alfi.zari), tills scholar used the word pala in the meaning 
of day-mi irate ; he reckoned the circumference of tire earth 
in i.e. yojmas; lie (together with Yaikftb Ibn Tank) 
mentions a town, Tdra, in a sea in Yamakoti; he gives a 
method for the computation of the longitude of a place 
from two latitudes; his book contained the cycles of the 
planets as derived from Hindu scholars, tire memoer? of an 
embassy from some part of Sindh, who called on the Khalif 
Almausur, A.11. 154 (-- ajj. 77O- Alberuni charges, him 
•with having misunderstood the meaning of the word Arya¬ 
bhata, which he is said to have used as meaning TotnrPf 
the measures of the great SiddlnUita, i.e. the Bi’Uiiwiasid- 
dhdnta, of Brahmagupta. Lastly, Alfazdri (together with 
Yakiib) has used the word (paddmdsa ?) in the 

sense of adhimdsa (leap-month), On the whole, Alberuni 
finds that the tradition of Indian astronomy by AlfmAri 
is not very trustworthy, and that in it the names or termini 
technici are often corrupt and badly written. 

As Alfaz&ri and Yakiib Ibn Tarik are sometimes men¬ 
tioned in the same context, there must have been a close 
relation between these two authors, the nature of which I 
have no means for examining. Have both learned from 
the same Hindu scholar, arid have they independently of 
each other committed their information to writing ? Or 



has the one made, a new edition or a commentary of the 
work of the other ? Vide note to p. 169 (Yakub). 


P. 165. Sibi. —The word occurs thrice, and is written 
y*-. (siyi ?); only iu one place it seemed to be but on 
repeated comparison of the MS. I find that originally here, 
too, was written I do not know a. measure of such a 
name. Perhaps it is the bid, of which 16 = 1 panti! fp. 
166, 1 . 2 in Soman&th).' Cf. Oolebrooke, “ Essays. ’ j!L 536; 
.sixteen bisis = on opantl 

P. 166. Khwdrkinictn. —The comparison of the measures 
of this country, tho modern Khiva, will remind thd, reader 
that it was the .native country of the author. 

P. v66. Vardfomihira .—I have not succeeded int find¬ 
ing this quotation in his Samhitd. > 

P. 167. VardJiocm-iMra .—The passage here quoted is 
SamMtd , chap, xviii. v. 26-28. 

P. 167. ’Ajvdn. —A 1 beruni only mentions the plural 
form, not the singular, which would he pin or jaun,jon. 
X take the word to be the Arabized form of yojana . The 
change from yojana to jdn was perhaps facilitated by ;■ 
Prakvitic pronunciation on the part of the Hindu teachers 
of Alfazfiri, according to which ay between two vowels may 
be dropped. Cf. gao—gaju, madam, raj at a (Vararuci, ii. 2). 

P. 168 .—Archimedes fixed x as a measure between 3} and 
3 3». Cf. J. Gow, “ Short History of Greek Mathematics,” 
Cambridge, 1884, p. 235. 

P. i6g.—Ya‘Mb Iln, T&rik seems to have been the most 
prominent predecessor of Albernni. in the field of astro¬ 
nomy, chronology, and mathematical geography on an 
Indian basis. lie is frequently quoted in the Indicct, much 
more than Alfazari. 

Here he gives the measures of the circumference and 
the diameter of the zodiacal sphere in yojana.% in which 
Alberuni recognises the system of Pulisa. He speaks of 
0. city, Tara, within a sea in Yamakoti (i> 303). He gives 
the measures of the radius, diameter, and circumference of 
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the earth in yojanas (i. 3x2), a statement on the latitude 
of Ujain, and a quotation from the book ArJsand on the 
same subject (i. 316). He mentions the four mdnas or 
measures of time, savnmdna, cdndramdna , &c. (i. 353). 
His work contained tables of the revolutions of the planets, 
borrowed from a Hindu who had coimo in an embassy 
from Sindh to the court of the Khalif Alma'nsflr, a.ii. 
154 (--a. d. 771), but Alberuni finds in these tables con¬ 
siderable deviations from those of the H ihdus (ii. 15). He 
is accused of having misunderstood the word Aryabhata, 
so as to take it not for the name of an author, but for a 
technical term meaning -j w of the measures employed in 
the gr’eat Siddh&nta (that of Brahmagupta), on ii. 18, 19. 
He called the leap-month (padamdsa?) instead of 

adhitpdm (ii. 23). Jle gives an incorrect method for the 
computation of the solar days in the a,hargan,ci and for the 
redaction of year s into days (by the side of a correct one) 
on ii. 26, 34, 38. He gives further details of the ahargana 
computation (ii. 44, 45), and a table indicating the dis¬ 
tances of the planets from the earth, borrowed from a 
Hindu, a.h. 161 (= A.i). 777, 778), on ii. 67, 68. 

Accordingly the work of Ya'kfib seems to have been a 
complete system of astronomy, chronology, and mathema¬ 
tical geography. It is called Comjuodtio Sphcemrmi and 
also Canon. 

Alberuni sometimes criticises Yakub, and maintains 
that he had committed errors, that he mis-spelled the Indian 
words, and that he simply borrowed the tables from his 
Hindu authority without examining them by calculation. 

On his relation to Alfaz&ri, v. note to p. 165. 

When Alberuni wrote his Chronology, he did not possess 
the work of Ya'khb, fort here he gives a note on the four 
mdnas and on the word (padamdsa 1) on the autho¬ 

rity of Ya'kfib, but taken from the work of another author. 
Vide my translation, p. 15. 

As Ya’kftb studied in the yearsA.il. 154 and 161 (a.d. 
771, 778), he must have lived in the second half of the 
eighth Christian century (probably in Babylonia). ^ This 
is nearly all we know of him. Of. Eeinaud, Memoire sur 
I’lnde, p. 313; Steinschneider, Ze.itsch.rift der Ikutschen 
Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, 24, 332, 354. 

The Fihrist, p. t™, has a note on him in which there 
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is some confusion. The work Compodtio Sphcerarum is 
erroneously mentioned among the works of 'UtftricL Ibn 
Muhammad, whilst it is apparently identical with the 
work here called Canon. It consisted of two parts, one on 
the sphere and one on the periods (the yugas ?). Accord¬ 
ing to Fihrist, lie had written two more books, one on the 
division of the sine in kcurdajdt , and another on what is 
derived from the arc of the meridian. 

Regarding the embassy from Sindh, from which the 
Arabs are said to have got the first information on Indian 
astronomy, in fact, the two works of Brahmagupta, the 
Brakmmiddhdnta (Sindhind) and the Khamdakhddyaka 
(called Ark and), I cannot find any historical account in 
the Arabic annals. We do not learn anything from Ibn 
Wadih or Tabari of the presence of a Sindhi embassy in 
Babylonia in the year 154 (a.d. 771), as Alberuni has it, 
nor in the year 156 (a.D. 773), as Jlhusain Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Alaclarni maintains (Gildemeister, Scriptorum Arabumv, 
do rebus Indicia loci, p, lOi), nor of the presence of Hindu 
scholars in Babylonia in the year 161 (a.p, 777). This 
only is related by Ibn Wadih, that when Abvilabbas Safiah, 
the first Abbaside Khalif; was dying in AnMr, there, 
arrived at his court an embassy from Sindh, A M. 136 (a.d. 
753). At all events, at the time of the Khalif Almansfir, 
Sindh obeyed this prince, and Islam had spread not only 
in Sindh, but far beyond it into the adjacent countries, 
both by war and by commerce. There must have been 
many occasions for petty Hindu princes in Sindh to send 
special missions to the political centre of the Muslim 
realm. 

When Yakub wrote,, the Arkand (Klmndakhddyaka) had 
already been translated into Arabic. By whom? By 
Alfoz&r! ? 

In the first fifty years of Abbaside rule there were two 
periods in which the Arabs learned from India, first 
under Mansur (a.d. 753-774), chiefly astronomy, and 
secondly under Harfin (786-808), by the special influence 
of the ministerial family Barmak, who till 803 ruled the 
Muslim world, specially medicine and astrology. 

P. 170. Socrates .—I do not know the Greek form of this 
dictum . It must be observed that according to the common 
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tradition hides of animals were first prepared for vellum 
at Pergainnm long after Socrates. 

P. xyi. On the fabrication of papyrus, cf Wilkinson, 
J*Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,'’ ii.p, 180. 

P. 172. As for the Greek alphabet; Se, —The source of 
■this tradition on the origin of the Greek alphabet seems 
to be certain scholia to the ./lrs Grammatica of Dionysius 
Thrax : v. Immanuel Bekker, Anecdola Gram , Berlin, 
1816, yoI. ii. p. 780 .seep The synchronistic notes point 
more to Joannes Malalas ; perhaps these things were 
originally mentioned in the lacuna O 129. 

Asidktu seems to be a mistake for Pa.lamedos ? Agenon 
for Agenor. 

P. 173, Bahmanwd. —Read BamhtmvA . Other forms 
of the name are Bdmivdrt and Bdtnvdh: v. Elliot, “ History 
bf India," i. 34, 189, 369, and the papers of Haig in the 
[“ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1884, p. 281, and of 
Bellasis in the “ Journal” of the Bombay branch, vol. v., 
iS57, p. 413, 4 <> 7 . 

Eor Karinj&m, v. note to pp. 17-19. And-hradoSa identi¬ 
fied by Cunningham with Teling&na, v. his ‘‘ Ancient Geo¬ 
graphy of India/' p. 527. 

BhaiMiuli .—Alberuni writes BailfhuM, probably that 
of the bhikshu or beggar-monks, i.e. the £ramana or Bud¬ 
dhistic; monks. Is the Avdunptir mentioned bv Albemni, 
identical with the famous Buddhistic monastery Udanekr- 
■pari in Magadha (?).* Cf II. Kern, Der .Bnddhismus nnd 
seine GeschitMe in Indicn, Gorman by H. Jacobi, Leipzig, 
1882, vol ii. p. 545. 

Wlxat Malvashau is I do not know (Maila-vishaya ?). 

P. 175. To the orders of numbers, cf Weber, Vedisehe 
‘Angabcn uher Zeitthrilung nnd hohe Zaldm ) in Zeitsckrift 
der Deutsehm Mora. Geseilschaft, xv. 132. 

Pp. 178, 179. This table has already been published by 
F. Wop eke, Mimoirc mr la Propagation des Ohiffres 
Indicns, p. 103 se 2 J A. 0 . Burnell, “ Elements of South 
Indian Paleography:’ ii. ed. ; p. 77. Compare also E. 
Jaqitet, Mode & Expression Sy-mbdigue des Nomhns Em* 
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ploye- par ks Indmis , les Tibttains d les Javanais, (M'dmti 
du Journal A siaUque) ; Brown, “ Sanskrit Prosody and' 
Num^cal 1 Symbols > ” London, 1869, p, 49 seq , 

P. 181. P'Ushandhila .—The eunuch is called shandha , 
This seems to; be a diminutive/form compounded with the 
word pums (G. Biihler). 


-P. 182* . 7 %^': magnify the nouns of their language, &c, — 
This somewhat enigmatic sentence seems to have the 
following meaningAn Arabic word, e.g. harsh (a. sea- 
animal), is magnified, ie. receives a larger form, by being 
changed into the diminutive form, i a burnish (a small 
sea-animal, as a proper norm, the name of the tribe to 
which Muhammad belonged). The diminutive form serves 
the purpose of magnifying the form of the word: cf Kash- 
to Koran, 106, 2/^^ (hot if the 


Hindus magnify their nouns by giving them the feminine 
gender, this must be referred to some of the pleonastic 
suffixes, Aff.d, i, which are added to Indian nouns without 
altering their-, meaning. In appearance they are the ter¬ 
minations of the feminine . gender,, in reality euphonic 
changes of the more ancient suffixes aka and ilea;eg.pafd y 
board, by the side of pat Cf. Horale, “ Comparative 
Grammar of the Gaudian Languages,’' § 194 seq. 

P.I S3. —An explanation of the Indian chess has been 
published by A. Van der Linde, Gcschichte und Litteratur 
des Shachspiels. 

P. 189. N&g&rjuna.— Cf on him A, Weber, Vorlcsungen, 
pp. 306. 307; EL .Kern, Der iMddhismusund seine G-eseJdc-h Sfe ' 
in Jndicn, ii. 501; Beal, “Indian Antiquary f 1886, 353, 

P/189. V'yddi . —A lexicographer of this name is. men¬ 
tioned in a certain connection with Yikranohditya by 
Colebroke, “•'Essays/’ ii. 19. 

P. 190. liaMdmata ™ rakta ^ red, and amala rr emblica 
officinalis. f do not see how the word could be understood 
to mean oil and human blood , 

P. 191. Bhojadeva .— Of. on this king of Malava, Lassen, 
Tndische Alter fJmms/cmrfe, iii. p. 845' seq. 
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A/f. 192. VallabM. —On the end of this cAj r,cf. Lassen, 
Tndisehe AUerikumskunck, iii. 532 seq. 9 and also Nicholson 
and Forbes on the rains of the place, in “Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,” vol. xiifi. (1852), p. 146, and voL 
xviL (i860), p. 267. 

P, 196. For it is not navigable. —This passage agrees 
almost literally with Plato’s Timants, 2 50 :— 

mb Kol vvv aTopov rat aSimeuvriTOi' ycyove rb eicet 
7re\ayo$, rrrijXw kdpru j3pantos egrrooiu ovros ov r\ v?i<ro? 
i (ogkvyi ir ape cryyro. 

I\ 197. The various tribes of the Zanj, —The traditions 
of the Arabs regarding Eastern Africa have been collected 
by Marcel Devic in his Le Pays des Zendjs, Paris, 1883. 

jP. 197. The configuration of the northern coast; of the 
Indian Ocean seems to have been a favourite .subject of 
AlberunS; for lie mentions it again on p, 270. 

P, 199. Mdli'iirg, so written by Albenmi, : ds written 
, Mahura, by his elder contemporary Al-utbi, more in 
keeping with the Sanskrit vowels (Matiwrti). 

Alteriiui reckons the distances in farsafeh, regarding the 
measure of which he unfortunately does not give occur ate 
information. According to i 167, ryojana« 32,006 yards 
«8 miles; 1 mile-4000 yards ; and according to 1.200, 
1 farsak'h--4 miles « 1 kuroh ; 1 farsakh « 16,000 yards* 
Cf» also Aloys Sprenger, Die . Post- mid .Reiseroutert des 
Orients, Vorrede, p. xxvi., who proves that one Arabian 
mihzzpmter, 'piiopkr 2000 metres--2 .186 yards, whilst the 
English geographical mile == 2025 yards. If we, therefore, 
want to compare Alberutii’s distances with .English miles, 
we must reckon— 

1 English mile — Arabian mile. 

I Arabian wile — English mile, 

I farsakh — 4 Arabian miles English miles. 

P. 200. Alberuni gives sixteen itineraries which seem 
to have been communicated to him by the military and 
civil officers of King Malpufid (on some of these roads he 
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had marched with large armies, t.g, to Kanoj and to 
Soman&tha), from merchants and sailors, from Hindu and 
Muslim travellers. The starting-points of these itineraries 
are Kanoj, Mfihflra (now Muttra), Anhilvara (now Pattan), 
Dh&r in Malavil, and two less known places, BM, the tem¬ 
porary capital of the realm of Kanoj, after the old capital 
had been taken by the Muslims, and a place called Bazftna. 

These itineraries are—I. Prom Kanoj to Allahabad, 
and thence towards the eastern coast of India as far as 
Kaftci tf' 011 je v erarn), and farther south. 2.'Prom Kanoj 
(or Bari) to Benares, ahd thence to the mouth of the 
Ganges. 3. Prom Kanoj eastward as far as Kamroop, add 
■northward to Nepal and the Tibetan frontier. 4. From 
Kanoj southward as far as Banavasi on the southern coast. 
5. Prom Kanoj.t. • Bazana or Narayan, the then capital of 
Guzarflt. 6 . Prom Muttra to Dhilr, the capital of MftlavfL 
7. Prom Bar,ana to Dliflr and TJjain. 8. From I)iiar in 
Malava towards the GodAvari. 9. From Dlurr to Tana, 
on the coast of the Indian Ocean. 10. Prom Bazana to 
Somanfitha, on the south coast of Kathiavar. 11. From 
AnhiMra to Tana, on the west coast, north of Bombay. 
12. From Bazana vid Bhati to Loharanl, at. the mouth 
of the Sindh river. 13. From Katioj to Kashmir. 14. 
From Kanoj to Panipat, Attok, Kabul, Ghazna. 15. From 
Babrahan to Addisht&n, the capital of Kashmir. 16. From 
Tiz, in Makran, along the coast as far as Sefcubaadha, 
opposite Ceylon 

Of. the following latitudes and longitudes, taken from 
the Canon Mo nud ir us :—. 




couairy Kaimakara, 

107’ 
lab., 
lat., 

lutmlu, -.j - V r . . , r Q • " o # 1 - • 

Lohartol, 24 0 40' 84° long.; I>aibal f 24 10 lat, 82" 30 long. ; 

BhiUiva, 2S 0 40' lat., 96’o' long 1 . ; Ujaiu, 24° o' lat ; ioo° 50 long. ; 

7 * • rJ G-v.irv . It onrK -<n .m f Inf n .-f Crt in-no*. • Dim. 
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the Atlantic; that of Bagdad i» 70°. 
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.P. 200. BarhaMskil — B r&hmanasaila ~ Brahmin’s 
lock (?), 

Tree of Pray&gd — Allahabad, at the confluence of Gauges 
and Jumna. 

In line 20 after 12 fariakh (in the Arabic only r2 with- 
out farsakh) there is apparently a lacuna. 

Uunn/akd^.—OaB expects an indication of Orissa 
(Uriyadefo'j. The word might also be read ffriyahdr. 
Is o nyadhdrd meant? ifrdaMskau perhaps — ilrdhva- 
‘vishnya. 

Jaur’s possessions, t.e. the Cola empire ; «r. also here, 

i. 209, and Lassen, Indische Aliertlmmskuiuie, .ii. 435, iv. 
230 seq. 

V. 200. Bdrt .—Regarding the situation of this place the 
following statements must be taken into account:—It was 
situated ten farsakh or three to four days’march distant 
from Ranoj towards the east, east of the Ganges, in the 
neighbourhood of the confluence of the rivers .vyb> and 
mul Sarayu. It was twenty-five, farsa kh distant from Oitdh. 
The name Bdrt occurs also in Elliot-Beames, « Memoirs,” 

ii. 83, as that of a subdivision of the district Agra. 

B. 201. Kdmrti is apparently Kilmarilpa and Tilvat = 
Tirhoot. The latter is by mistake also written Tanvat. ■ 
Are we to read Tirdt 1 The word is perhaps composed of 
TarA, the name of the nation who lived there, and a word 
like bhukti. 

The empire of SMlahcit.—Is. this to be identified with 
Sylhet, tiie province of Assam ? 

Bhoteshar seems to he bhatUta-isvara, lord of the 
bhauttas , or Tibetans. 

P. 202. Kajilrdha is ~ kharjAm-Widya. 

Tiami .---According to a well-known rale of Prakrit 
(V araruci, ii. 2), the name TtaTovpa (Ptolemy, vii. i. 63) 
would become something like Tiauri. As there is a lacuna 
in the Arabic manuscript, the situation of this place cannot 
he accurately defined. 

Kmnakara.~'l\m is probably identical with KamJcar, 
the realm of the Balharfi, according to Mas'udi: v. Elliot, 

“ History of India,” i. 25. 
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P. 262. Bax Ana .—The reading is conjectural. Bor. - n 
identification v. Archaeological Survey of India, ii. 242. 
Por Sahanyu ( Sulumiyd) v. ibid. ii. 399. 

On GuzarAt, the empire of the Gurjjara kings, not 
identical with modern Guzerat, cf. Cunningham, “Ancient 
Geography of India/' p. 312 seq. ; Elliot, l. e. p. 35S. 

Jaddra .—This reading is. uncertain. Perhaps all the 
signs of the Arabic text are the name of a place. 

P. 202. MmaJnlr is perhaps identical with Ptolemy’s 
Bafi/tSyovpa (Pf. vii. i. § 63), as in Some cases an h re¬ 
presents an elder g; c.g. «.!,*** Canda*&ha = Candmbhdgd,, 
devaha.r=devagriha, Jtulahara (Prakrit ) = kulagriha. 

P. 203. Nam&vur, Alispdr .—Are these names to be 
identified with Nimdr and Ellichpur in Central India ; 
Cf. G. Smith, “ Geography of British India,” pp. 339, 347. 

P. 203. Sarabha .—This digression of the author’s is 
repeated by Muhammad 'Aufi in his story-book: v, Elliot, 
“ History of India,” ii. 202. 

P. 205. Anhilvdra = Analavata = modern Pattan in 
Northern Baroda: v. G. Smith, 1.1. p. 297; Elliot, “ History 
of India,” i. 363. 

Ldrdesh — fLapincrf of Ptolemy, vii. i. 4. 

Bihroj — Broach — Bapvya^a, G. Smith, p. 263. 

liihmifdr is probably identical with ’Aypivayapa (Pto¬ 
lemy, vii. i. § 63). Two consonants frequently undergo a 
.metathesis, if one of them is a liquid. Agrinofaru has 
become Arginagara, and the A is here represented by an h, 
as in Candardha — Oandrabhdgd. 

Zoftardnt seems to be identical with Awifiape of 
Ptolemy, vii. x. § 2. A metathesis of the middle conso¬ 
nants lias taken place, and b has'become h. It is also 
called lofidnii/ye (1. 316}. 

P. 205 .—Jdlandhar is the KvXinBpivt) of Ptolemy, vii. i, 

§ 42, G. Smith, p, 207. 

Ikdldmr— Valldpiira, v. Cunningham, l. c: pp. 135, 133, 
Is in identical with modern Philiaur? G. Smith, p. 208. 
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P. 2o6.—Kavitnl—Kapisthala ~ Kag^iadoKoi (Megas- 
thenes), now Kapoorthala, G. Smith, p. 208. Vide also 
Kaithal in Elliot’s “History of India,” ii. 337 , 353 - 

Mandakukttr. Cf. Elliot, l. c. i. 530. 

P. 206. Kitsnari. —I am inclined to identify this river 
with the Kunhar (G. Smith, p. 231). Is the Mahvi= 
Kishen-Ganga ? 

P. 207.— tfshJcdrdis explained by Cunningham, l.0. p. 99, 
as Hushkapura, TLuvishkapura and Bari mu la as Vardha- 
mula. 

p ; , 20 3,— Tdkeshar' is perhaps to be explained as Tak- 
leattmra, like Bhoteshar= Biiautta-isvara. Of. on Takka, 
Cunningham, l. c. p. 749. 

Rdfivari seems to be identical with Rajaori (G. Smith, 
p. 228). 

p. 208. The coast of India begins with Tiz. — Of. with 
this route along the coast that one given by Ibn KhurdSdbih 
in Elliot, History of India,” i. t$, 16; A. Sprenger, .Die 
Post- void ReUefouten des Orients, pp. 80-82. 

Mmhtt =Skr. mukha, Prakrit mvMpii, Hindi muiih:v. 
Hcircle, “ Comparative Grainmar,” § i t 6. 

Daihal .—Ou the identification with Kaiaci v. Elliot, 
« History of India,” i. 375. Daital-Sindh .is the Dmhindi 
of Duarte Borbosa, translated by Stanley, p. 49 (Hakluyt 
Society). 

Pp. 208, 2Qp.—Baroi — Baroda, Kanbdyat — Euimbay, 
Bihroj =Broach. StiMra is identical with Skv. fhlrpd- 
raka, Ptolemy’s Zovirapa, and the SnJ'dla of the Arabs. 
Tdna = Skr. Ithdna, md.Sanddn is perhaps - sarhdkAtut. 
To SflMra, cf. Bhagvanlal Indraji, “ Antiquarian Remains 
of Sopara,” &o., “Journal” of the Bombay branch, 1881, 
1882, vol. xv. p. 273. 

r. 209.— Paifaydvar seems to be a mistake for some 
older form of the name Tanjare. 

Rdmsher = Rdmesvara, ?—On Rdma and the monkeys of 
the Kishkindha mountains cf. the fourth book of the 
Rdmdyana. 
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P._ 210.—The theory of the rising and disappearing of 
the Diva islands seems to have been a favourite one of the 
author’s, for he. explains it in three different places; v. p. 
233, and ii. 106. 


P. 211 .—SJmuhat is explained by Johnson as a tree 
whence bows are made, and mulamvm means having diffe¬ 
rent colours. What particular sort of r ood this means I 
do not know. 


P. 211 ,—Tndmvedi must be changed into Antarvcdi, 
“ the old name of the Lower Doab, extending from about 
E raw ah to Allahabad.” Elliot-Beames, K Memoirs,” ii. 10; 
Elliot, “History of India,” ii. 124. 

Is BMtal identical with Ptolemy's llaraXgvtj ? 


P, 213, JFe Uam already mentioned, viz. on p. 17. 


P. 214. repai Kcapucal, i.c. the ancient division of day 
and night, each in twelve equal parts, of whatsoever length 
• day and night happened to he. These hours were different 
in the different seasons of the year. On the contrary, the 
S)pai lo-gyepival, probably of scientific origin, are tire twenty - 
fourth part of a nychthemeron, always equal throughput 
the course of the whole year. Of. Ideler, llandlmrft der 
Chronologic, i. 86. 


P. 214. Hoi'd .—The Persian nimhahra means half part, 
arid in astrology one-half or fifteen degrees of a sign of 
the zodiac; v. ii. 222. 


P., 314 , 1 - 30.—The distance between the sun and the 
degree of the aseendens divided by fifteen gives in hours 
the time which has passed since sunrise; the dominus of 
the day being at once the domains of the first hour, the 
rule here given is evidently correct ( Schrani ). 


P. 215.—For names of planets v. E. Burgess, Sdrya Sidd- 
hdnta, pp. 422, 423, and A. Weber, hulische Studien, ii. 261. 

Instead of read dvaneya. The word bibatd is 
probably some form of vivasvant. 

The reader will notice the Greek names heli ■fjXwj, dra, 
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‘'Apiys, hemna'Epppf, jiva Zeis, dsphujit A^pbbirr), Luna 
Kpovos. 

Pp. 2.16, 2x7, 218. Visknudharma.— Vide note to p. 54 - 

IV 217. Table.—I shall here give the names of the 
months as the author probably pronounced them, but 
cannot be held responsible for the details of the vowel- 
pronunciation: eetr,'bishdk, jc-rt, dshdr, shrdban, bhcidro, 
dshilj, Mr tile, mangidr, posh, mdgr, pdgun. Perhaps most 
of these names terminated in short u, as manglnru. Of. 
the Hindustani names in Dowson’s “Grammar ot the 
Urdt,” 1887, p. 259. 

The vernacular names ot the suns are perhaps to be 
pronounced: rain, bisKnu, dhdta, bidhdta, jxrjtvinu, bhagn, 
sabitu, ptsha, Umina, atku, (M 4 ka.ru, anshv* 

The difference between vernacular and classical speech 
is repeatedly referred to. Vide i. 18 iv. note), 21S. 

P. 218. With the tradition of the Vishpudharma.—Attov 
these words must be added the following, which I have 
overlooked in translating: “ And further he (if. Vasu- 
deva) has spoken in the Gild, ‘Iaw. like the 'oasrnta, «.f 
the equinox, among the six parts of the year.’ This too 
proves that the tradition as given in. the first table is 
correct.” Of. Bhagavad-Gitd, X. 35. 

■p 218 .—Compare the table of the naJcshatras with E. 
Burgess, Suryot, Siddhdnta, p. 468. 

p. 319 —VardhcamiUra.—Vide note to p. 54. 

P. 2 20.—The Greek names leriya Kpto% tdmbiru ravpos, 
jitvmm BiBvp.01, pdrtma nrapdevoi &c., are declared to be 
nob generally known. Of. A. Weber, Indische Studicn, ii. 
259/ Instead of jiiu read cetthu. 

P. 222. Galenus .—I have not been able to verify this 
quotation about Asclepius in the Greek works of Galenas. 

P. 223. From, the belief of the nations who lived in 
ancient times in and round Babel, That information 
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to which the author here refers was probably derived 
from the books of the Mauichasaas. 

-P. 223. Plato. —This quotation is not identical with 
Timmus 36 b-d, but apparently derived jiherefrora. It 
runs :— 

ravTrjv ovv rrjv ^utrraa-iu 7 rticrav StirXqv ,rard fir/Kos 
cr^LO-a<f f.Pxrrjv irpw fiocrtiv, k.t.X. r>jV S’ ei'TOy ar^/aa? 
'•s“XW evra KtkXous aviarovf, k.t.X, 

Of. note to p. 35. 

Pp. 223, 224.—On Brahmagupta and Palisa, v. notes to 

PP- 15 3> *54- 

P. 225, Vasishthci) Aryabhata, —The author does not 
take the theories of these men from their own works ; lie 
only knew them by the quotations in the works of Brah¬ 
magupta. He himself states so expressly with regard to 
Aryabhata. Of note to p. 156, and the author, i. 370. 

P. 225, 227, Balnbhadra — Vide note to p. 156. 

P. 226 f Aristotle. ' Cf. his Phys. vii, 1, and Mcta-ph. xii. 

8, 24. 

P* 226. Ptolemy,~~Gf. the edition of Halma, Paris, 
1813, tome i, p. 2 : 

7*0 y.ev Ttj$ tS>v oXtt)P itpphryjs /mrfcrecos irpoorov cuTcot\ 
€l to? icctra to arrXovv ifcXafjLjdavoi, Oeov aopc&Tov koll 
wavqrov 11 v l/yj'jcraiTo, Kal to tovtov ^rjTrjTeov etSos 
6eoXoyiKbv } dm irov ire pi rd /uermpoTara rob tcocr^ov 
T *S t oiavrtjs evepyActs VOrjOelcryjs civ julovov, /cat tcaQuirat 
fcr^p) pier fie vrjs tuov cucrfhjTdv ovcrlwv. 

P* 226. Johannes Grammaticus. — Vide note to p. 36. I 
have not been able to find this quotation in the Greek 
text. 

Pp, 228, 229,—The author repeatedly complains of the 
great verbosity of the Sanskrit caused by the necessities 
of the authors, who will only write in metre, arfd. require 
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a great number of synonyms, in order that one word may 
fit into,the metre if others/will not. Of i.213, 217, 299. 

P. 229. For those men who, do .—-This is the only passage 
in which Alberuni clearly speaks < f his Pandits. Appa¬ 
rently he tried hard to learn Sanskrit, but could not suc¬ 
ceed on account of the difficulties of which he himself 
complains, and he studied Indian literature in the same 
manner as the first English scholars in Bengal, by the 
help of native Pandits. 

P. 230. Table.— Of Vishnu-Puntna, if 209, where the 
fifth and seventh earths are called mahdtala and pdt&la. 

Also the Vdyu-Purdym (ed. Rajendralala Mitra, Calcutta, 
1880) offers somewhat different names, viz, atatam , suta- 
tem, vita!am, gdbhastalam, mahdtalam, gritalam, pdtdlam, 
and /i Tishna-lhmtmam, pandit, raktani, pita, sarkard, gild- 
may mi, sauvarna (vol, i, p. 391, v, n-14). 

P. 231. The spiritual beings , S\ —This list of names is 
literally taken from Vdyu-Purdna, vol. i. p. 39T r v. 15- 
394, v. 43 (Adhydya, 50). 

P. 231. Johannes Grammaticus ,—I have not been able 
to find this quotation in the Greek text, nor the verse of 
Homer. Vide note to p. 36. 

P. 231. JPlaior-*C f. Timceus, 41 a :— 

Seen decoy 3>v eyi.o Sfi/uuovpyos Tarryp re epywv. a Sd 
egov yevojdem aXvra ijaov y edeXovros' *, to (JlI:v cry $ij 
onQev Tray A otov, to ye g)v KaXwg apyaoerdev kcu ed 

A veiv eOeXav kcxkqv , 

P. 232. Vishnu-Pimina.— The seven lokas. Vide ii. 
226, 227. 

P. 232. The commentator of the booh of Patanjcdi. — Of. 
note to p. 27. 

P. 233. DibajiU .—This remark was already made on 
p. 210. 
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p. 235. Vishmt-Pimtna.—Vide the dvtpas and seas, 
VwMm-Pur&na, ii. 109. 

P. 236. LoJcdloht, which means a not-gatlwring place. 
Apparently the author had not quite understood the nature 
of the compound lohi-aloka, i.e. world tend not-world. 

/ 

P, 237. Vi$hnu-Pw&ya.—ll\v first quotation seems to 
correspond to ii. 211-213, the second to ii. 204, and the 
third (on p. 238) to ii. 225-227.^ 

Seshdlchya is apparently a mistake for Sesha-dfchya, i.e. 
having the name of ftesha. 

P. 240.—The story of Vi^varaitra’s attempt at creating a 
second world is takep from li&mdyaiyi. i, chaps, lvii,-lx.p 
but here the king is called Trtiaiiku . 

P. 240.—On Mpdla, v. note to p. 164. The city of 
Multan is in various places mentioned by the author in 
such a remarkable manner as makes me think that he 
knew it, and that he had lived there for some time. 
When King Mahmftd, A.H. 408 (A.D. 1017), had returned 
from KhwanVainKhiva after the conquest of the country, 
and had carried along with him the princes of the con¬ 
quered house of Ma’mftn, many scholars (among them 
Alberuni), officers, and soldiers, did he send some of these 
(among them Alberuni) as state prisoners to Multan, 
•which he .’ ad conquered years before ? In this way, nine¬ 
teen years later (a,h. 427), the princes of the family of 
Altuntash, who had ruled Khwarizmi after the Ma’mftnis, 
were treated by Mahmud’s grandson, Majdud, who sent 
them as state prisoners to Lahore. At ail events, it is 
perfectly certain that Alberuni cannot have been in favour 
with King Mahmftd, or he would have dedicated one of 
his books to him. Of. Sachau, Zuv di fasten Gesohichte and 
Chronologic von Kh/wdrizm , i, pp. 16, 28. 

P. 240,— Aljmhdni is one of the fathers of Muslim litem« 
ture on geography and travels in the eastern part of the 
Khaliphate, minister of one of the Sarnani kings of Central 
Asia towards the end of the ninth Christian century. His 
work is most extensively quoted, but has not yet come to 
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light. Of Aloys Sprenger, Die Pod- urd llriscrouten des 
Orients, "Vorrede, p. xvii. 

P. 241. When Brahman wanted , &e .—On the division 
of Brahman, on Dhruva, &c., of. Vishgu-Purdna, i. pp. 
104, *6i see/. 

P. 242. 1020 to 1030 stars .—This is the number of stars 
enumerated in the star-catalogue of Abdurrahman 1 
(cf. Sc hj ellerup, Description des fitodes fixes par A Is'&fi, Sfc. 
Petersburg, 1874), which Alberuuihas transferred into his 
Canon Masudiciis. 

Should those men breathe and rewire, &e .~—I am not quite 
certain whether I have found out the right meaning of 
' these word -; or not. 

P. 243. The commentator Balabhadra, &c .— Vide note to 
p. 156. 

P, 245, 1 . 10.—The values here given correspond to the 
greatest declination of 24“. So AT =139 f is the sine of 
24 0 , bt= 298' the versed sine of 24°, and th the difference 
between this latter and the radius 3438' ( Schram ). 

P. 245, 1 . 12. KardajAt .—Thoword kardaja seems to be 
derived from the Persian /carda—cut, meaning a segment. 
The radius is equal to 3438 minutes of the periphery, which 
are called kardajdt. Cf. i. 275, and ih 

P, 246, 1,—Eead 24 0 instead of 23 0 . 


1’. 246. Aryabhata of Kusumapura is repeatedly quoted 
by Alberuni. He mentions the orders of the numbers from 
■ayutaih to parapadma, i. 176. Here he speaks of the 
height of Mount Meru, on tiie longitude of Kurukshetra, 
i. 316 (where he quotes Pulisa and Prithnsvamin), on the 
day of the Devos and that of the Pitaras, i. 33 ^* -fd® calls 
the cashalca vindd’i, i. 33 5. From a book of his it is quoted 
that 1008 cdturyugas are one day of Brahman; half of it is 
utsaipini, the other half avasarpini (Jaina terms), i. 371. 
Unfortunately I cannot read the title of this book; the 
sums may be and it must remain uncertain whether 

it is an Arabic word with the article or an Indian one. 
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Alberti ni warns the reader not to confound this Aryabhata 
with the elder scholar of this name, to whoso followers lie 
belongs. In this place A (i. 246) Alberuni does not seem to 
have used a work of Aryabhata jhvior himself, but to 
have taken these words of his from a commentary of 
Balabhadra. We learn here that the book had been trans¬ 
lated into Arabic, hut do not learn which particular work 
of Balabhadra^, Was it his commentary on the Khanda- 
Jchddyaka of Brahmagupta? Vide note to p. 156. That 
Alberuni had made a new edition of the Arabic version of 
the KhanddkMdyciJcct is known (v, edition of the Arabic 
original, pref. p. xx) ; perhaps he had also procured him¬ 
self an Arabic translation of Balabhadra*'s commentary. 
Cf. on this younger Aryabhata, Kern, Brhat Sanhitd , pre¬ 
face, pp. 59, 60, and Dr. Bhau Daji ," Brief Notes on the 
Age and Authenticity of the Works of Aryabhata, 
hamihira, , ^&c., p, 392. Alberuni always calls him Arya¬ 
bhata or Kusuinapura (Patna), to distinguish him from his 
elder namesake. 

P. 247. & ulctibdm .—This seems to be some vernacular 
form for feuktimaL VishmjrPvr&na, ii. 127. Bikshabam 
—Bifahavat (?). 

P. 248. The Vishnu- Purdna says. —I do not Hud this 
quotation in the Vishriu-Puram. Cf. V . P. ii. 117. 

P. 248. The commentator of the look of Patanjali .— 
Vide note to p. 27. 

P. 249. Ahr&mhahrL—Vide note to pp. 6, 7. 

P. 249. Ardiyd and Girnagar (?) arc apparently the same 
mountains which the Avesta calls ham lenzaiti and lama. 

P. 254. Vishnu-Piirdya.— The quotations from the 
V. P. given in this chapter are found in ii. p. 191 seq. 

P. 254.— Jaunu , as here the river Yamunft is called, 
corresponds to the Prakrit form prescribed by Vararuci 
ii. 3, viz. Jo,>/ad. 

P. 257. Vdyu-Pnrdna.~~ The names of the rivers are 



found in the 45th Adky&ya , vol. 1 pp. 3451-350. The 
order of enumeration of tine mountains in the Sanskrit 
text is this; Pariyatra, Rikaha, Yindhya, Sahya, Malaya, 
Mahendra, Sukti. 

Y. 97- 

vedasmritir vedavatt vritradlmt sindhur eva ca 
Varnd&d candanft eaiva satira m&hatl tatha. 

Y. 98. 

paril eannmanvati caiva vidi 4 & vetravaty api 
siprd hy avanti ca tatlni p8riydtrSsrayaJ.i smritah. 

V.99. 

fiono mabftnadai caiva narmmada sumahMruma 
manddkini da^arna ca citrakutil tathaiva ca. 

V. 100. 

tamasjS. pipy a 1 a Iropi karatoyd pi^aeikd 
rdlotpala vipft&i, ca bafijuia baluvahiiii. 

Y. 101. 

siteraja £uktimat:i mukrunS. tridiva kramfit 
rikshapad&b prasutfis td uadyo maninibhodakah, 

Y. 102. 

tftpi payoshni nirbbaudhyd inadrft ca nishadhu nadi 
vecvii vaitarant caiva iitivabuh kumudvati. 

V. 103. 

toy a caiva mah&gnuri clurgfi ca ’ntnlisila tatha. 
vindhyapddapraiAty ca nadyab punyajalah subhalp 

V, 104. 

god&vari bhimarathi krishnii vainy atha vanjulii 
tuiigabhadra suprayoga kauvert ca tathR, pagft 
dakshinapathanadyas t .1 sahyapad&d vinihsritah. 

V. 105. 

kritandllu tiimravarnu pusbpajdty utpalavati 
malay&bbijdtds ta nadyuh sarvSJjt sttajal&h 3 ubhah. 
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V. 10 6. 

tris&md yitukMyi ca ikshula tridiva ca ya 
laugfilini vaiinSadharii mahendratanay&h smritab. 

V. 107. 


rishika Sllkumdri ca mandaga mnndavahini . 
"kilpa palatini caiva suktimatprabhavdli smritah. 


P. 259.—Very similar to this enumeration of rivers is 
that in the Vdyu-Purdnw, aclhyaya 45, vv. 94-108:— 

Y. 94. 

piyante yair im& nadyo gaftgd flindhusarasvatl 

^atadrus'candrabbagd ca yanmad sarayfis tathd. 

V. 95.^ 

irdvati vitastd ca vipdsd devika kuhiih 

gomati dhutapdpd ca bdhuda ca drishadvati. 

Y. 9 6 . 

kau&ki ca trittyd tu niscirfi gandaki tatha, 

iksha lohita ityetd himavatpddanihsritah. 

The following verse, already given in the note to p. 273, 
mentions the rivers flowing from the P&riyutra. 

P. 259. Vedasint .•—Write Viddsint. 

P. 259. Kdyalnuh .—The realm of Kayabish is here 
identified with Kabul. The signs may be read K&yaHsh 
or K&yabshi; only the consonants are certain. This 
reminds one forcibly of the name of the Itido-Scythiau king 
Kadaphcs. A dental sound between two vowels may in 
later forms be represented by a y, as e.g. in Biyattu == 
Vitastd. Or is the word to he combined with Panini’s 
KdpisM (Capissene in Pliny)? Of. Pacini and tbo geo¬ 
graphy of Afghanistan and the Punjab in “ Indian Anti¬ 
quary,” 1872, p. 21 

P. 259 . GMzak .—This pass (‘ajeaba in Arabic) is also 
mentioned in Elliot, “ History of India,” ii. 20, 449 
(Ghfirak). 
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P. 259. Below the town of Pa/vdn .—It is mentioned in 
the maps at about the distance of eight miles, as the crow 
flies, north of Tscharikar. The road from Anderab to 
Parvan has been sketched by Spreuger, Bosl- und Beisc- 
Toutcn, map nr. 5. 

P. 259. The rivers N&r and third .—Bead Ifirdf, instead 
of Bari. Of. Elliot, l. c. ii. 465. 

P. 260 .—JBhdtul seems to mean a sub-Himalayan coun- 
try between the Beas and the Satlej. It occurs only 
here and p. 211 (together with. Aiitarvedi), Masudi 
(Elliot, “ History of India,” i. 22) mentions it as the name 
of one of the five rivers of Panjab. 

The union of the severe rivers .—This tradition apparently 
refers to the hapta hendu of the Avast;!, Vendidad i. 73. 

P. 26r. Matsya-Purana .—Not having this book at bond, 
I give the corresponding passage from the Vdyu-Turdria., 
adhyaya 47, vv. 38-58 

V. S 8. 

nadyah Srotas til gang&yah pratyapadyata saptadM, 
nalini hrftdini caiva pitvani caiva praggatfl. 

V- 39* 

sitS. cakshu .4 ca sindlnE ca prattcim di 4 am asrMh 
saptami tv anuga tasam dakshinena hhagirathi, &c. 

Y. 42, 

upagacchanti tilh sarva vato varshati vasavah 
sirindhrf.n kuntalans cniim varvarfin yavas&n druh&n. 

V. 43. 

rushn nftriH ca kurvindumsca ahgn 1 okavararh.4 ca ye 
kritvii dvidhii sindhumarurh sM ’gfit pa&imodadbixh. 

Y. 44. 

atha cinamarfirM caiva uahganan sarvamfilik&n 
s&dhrfuhs tusharams tampakan pahlavan daradlin 4 akdn 
etan janapadan cakshuh snlvayanti gate ’dadhira. 
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V. 45- 

daradinuTca sak&^mirSn gftndhMn vatapftn hradiin 
idvapaurfin indrahasfm vadatimS ca visarjayan. 

V. 46. 

saindliavan randhrakarakan bhranmr&bhiraroliaHa 
aunfiinukb&xhs cordhvamanfin siddhae&raiyasevMu. 

V. 47 - 

gandharvan kinnaran yaksh&n rakshovidyadliaroragdn 
kalapagramakam:'; caiva paradan siganan khasan. 

V. 48. 

kirataiiis ca pulindaini ca kurftu sabharatan api 
pafic&laka&xn&tay&iiifi ca magadMftgctihs tathaiva ca. 

V. 49. 

brahmottaidriii ca van gains ca tamaliptaiiis tathaiva ca 
ctdn janapiaddn kryyan gangS, bhavayate iubMn. 

V. 50. 

tatah pratihata vindhye pravishtd dakshinodadbim 
tatai c& ’hladinl punyd pr&cinabhimukhi yayau, 

V. 51. 

plavayanty upabhogftih^ ca tiish&d&n&n ca jatayab 
ghivaran rishakaihsi caiva tatM nilamuklifiu api. 

V. 52. 

keralan ushtrakarnams ca kiratan api caiva hi 
k&lodaT&n vivarndriis ca kumaran svarnabhdsbitan. 

V. 53- 

mandate aamudrasya t.irobhut& ’nuplirvatah 
tatas tu pavant caiva prficim eva disaii gala. 

Y. 54 - 

apathan bk&vayanti ’ha iudradyumnasaro pi ca 
tatM kbarapathdms caiva indraSafikupatMn api. 
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£ 0 ? 

v* 55 . . 

rnadhyen ’dySnaxnankar^a ki:itltapi 3 ,Yaran 3 ,Ti yayau 
indradvipasamudre tu pravishUi lavanodadhirii. 

'V- $6. 

tataS ca nalint c& ’gat pracirnfisam javena tu 
tonmriin bh&vayanti ha hamsamargan sahilkukan. 

Y. 57 - 

phrvixn detains oa sevantl bhittva sa balmdha girfn 
karnapra varan ;ioi£ caiva prapya ca "svarrmkhau api. 

V, 58. 

sikatilparvatamarftn gatvii vidyMharan yayau 
nemimai><Jalakoslifcho tu pravishia s& mahodadhim. 

P. 262. Vishmt-Purdna ,—This quotation occurs V. P. 
ri. 192. Instead of Amitapata, Shikhi, and Karma/read 
Amtaptd, SMi, and Kranai. 

/ 

P. 263. Created —This word seems to prove that Albe¬ 
rti ai already adhered to the dogma of orthodox Islam, that 
the Koran had been created by God from all eternity, arid 
had been preserved on a table in heaven before God 
revealed it to mankind by the mouth of his prophet, 
Muhammad. 

P. 264. Jim Ahnukaffct (‘Abdallah) and € Abdalharim, 
are also mentioned in the author’s “ Chronology of Ancient 
Nations ” pp. 80 and 108. 

P. 265, For this the astronomers requite them, —When 
writing these criticisms, the author probably thought of 
Brahmagupta. Cf. the chapter on eclipses, ii. no seq 

P. 267. Yamakoti, Ictiikd, <fcc. — Of. the same names in 
Siirya-Siddhdnta , xii. 38-40. 

P. 268. Aryabhata , Vasishtka, Ldta .—All the astrono¬ 
mers quoted iu this context wore not known to the author 
from their own works, bud only through quotations in the 
works of Brahmagupta. Also the words of Yarahamihira 
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vision 


would be a 
is not the 


o n ^ 

; ...• 3jj 

(here and p. 272) seem to be quotations of Brahmagupta 
(evidently p. 276), although they possibly might have been 
taken from V'arahamihWs PafUxmddhSntikd. Pulisa, of 
course, must be excepted, as his Biddhdnta was in the 
hands of Alberuni, and in course of being translated, by 
him. 

P. 271. Amardvati, Vaivasmta, Sc. — Of. on these four 
cities Vishnu-Pwdna, ii. 240. 

P, 373. Apta-purana-h&ra. ■—I do not see now the 
Arabic signs must be read. The translation of the term 
means the true ones who follow the Par&na, 

P. 274, 1 . 37.™TA being the sine of 3$-' is equal to 225b 
its square to 50,625 ; TB tlie versed sine of 37 is f, and 
ht = radius — TB - 3438' — 7 * 34 3 * (Behmm). 

P, 275, 1 . 3.—The following calculation seems to have 
been made very negligently, for there are several faults in 
it. The radius 795° 27' 16" is correctly determined, for 
employing the ratio 7 • 22 between diameter and circum¬ 
ference, we are indeed led to .this number. But already in 
the determination of Be there is a fault. Alberuni seems 
to have converted 0° 7' 42" into yojanas, instead of con¬ 
verting o° 7' 45"; for 360 5 being equivalent to 5000 yojanas, 
we get for i° 13 yojaua, 7 kro&, 444! yards, for 1' 1 kro. 4 a, 
3407-hr yards, and for 1" 123ft yards, and reckoning .with 
those” numbers we get o° 7' 42". and not o° 7' 45", 'Thick 
corresponds to 57,035 yards. Further, the. rule he. makes 
use of is completely erroneous; it is not true that the 
relation between the height of two observers is the same 
as the relation between the sines of their^ respective 
fields of vision. If this were the case, wo should have 

a — i: sin a~ sec (S—l: sin / 3 , or the quotient 

constant for every value of a, which, of course, 
case. But even with his incorrect rule we 
cannot find the numbers he has found. This rule is 
4 yards: sine of field of vision = 57,035 yurds : 225', so one 

4x225' 

‘ 37033 


would have _ 
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the sine of the field of vision equal to o° o' i" 3 
corresponds to and not to - . Therefore Albe- 

57035 57035 

rani seems to have reckoned 4 x 225 = 1000 instead of 900. 
Also the length of each degree is not quite correct; it is 
not 13 yojana, 7 kroiSa, 333k yards, hut, as above stated, 13 
yojana, 7 kro£a, 444f, yards. Lastly, if we convert by means 
of this number o° o' 1" 3'" into yards, we find 129! yards, 
so that the 29if yards he speaks of seem to have been 
arrived at by an erroneous metathesis of the original 
ciphers ( Schrarn ). 

P. 277. Prdna.— Of. on this measure of time here i. 

334, 335- 


which 


P. 278. The inhabitants of Mount Mem, Sr., till as a 
westward motion, almost identical with JSiLrya-Siddhdnta, 
xii 55. 


P. 281. There is a story of an ancient Greek, Sc. —Pro¬ 
bably taken from Porphyry's book on the opinions of the 
most prominent philosophers about the nature of the sphere. 
Vide note to p. 43. 

P. 289. The Greeks determined, &e. —The author has given 
a description of the winds, according to the Arabian and 
Persian views, in his “ Chronology of Ancient Nations,” 
pp. 340, 341. 

P. 291. Atri, Dctfaha, Sc. —The legends here referred to 
are found in Vishnu,-Purdna, i, 153, ii. 21 seq, 

P. 294.— The Rishi JBhwvMia-koSa (i.e. globe) is only 
mentioned in this place, and not known to me from other 
sources. His work, the title of which is not given, seems 
to have treated of geography. 


P. 295. Savmdra (?).—Thus the manuscript seems to 
have it. The signs may also be read Samndd. 


r P. 297. Kilrmacalcra .— Vide on this term a note of H. 
Kern, Brihat Samhitd, translation, to the title ( Mrmavi- 
bhdga) of chap. xiv. 
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P. 298. Utpala,a native of Kashmir. — Vide note to p, r 5 7. 

P, 298.— Stone-toper, i.e. the AlOivo<i Trvpyot oi Ptolemy, 
•vi. 13, 2. 

P. 399.—Bdsha'ng, a place near Herat, to the west. 
Sakilkand, also Iskiikand, is identified with Alexandria 
by Elliot, “ History of India,” i. 366, note 1. 1‘erhaps it 
is identical with SvyaX vroXt? of Stephanas. CJ. Droysen, 
GescMchte des Hellenistu us, iii. 2, 21 7. 

P. 299 .—This extract from Vdyu-Purdna, is found in 
■ adkydyci 45, vol. i. pp. 350-353, vv. 109 -136. Alberuni 
gives the directions in the following order: east, south, 
west, north; whilst the Sanskrit text has this order: north, 
east, south, west. In comparing, the following text with 
Alberuni, the varietas ledioms given in the footnotes of the 
Calcutta edition can sometimes be used with advantage. 

V. 109. 

kurupifieal&h sdlvd^ caiva saj&ugaluh 
Y. I to. 

Mrasend hhadrakfira bodhah gatapathe£yaraih 
vatsah kisashta kulyus ca kuntaltih kaiikoaalah- 

Y. Hi. 

atha pftrsvfi tilafigM ca magadhas ca vrikaih saha. 

V. 115.—Hokth. 

v&hlika vadhadh&n&i ca abhinlh kalatoyakay 
aparft&l ca iudrai ca pahlav&iS carmaldia^dikah. 

V. 116. 

glndhM 3'avanas caiva siudhusauvirabhadrakah 
&tk& hrad&h kulindas ca paritfi, hjSrapilrikah. 

Y. 117. 

ramata raddhakatakdh kekay& Ja^arnfuukuh. 
kshatriyopanive^ui ca vaiiyaiddrakulfuii ca. 
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V. 118. 

'kilmboja daradfis caiva Yarvarah priyalaukikali 
piaftf caiva tusharaS ea pahlava vahyatodarali. 

V, 119. 

iitreyai ca blmadvajah. prastliala! ca kaserukah 
lampSkH stanapai caiva pidikS, jubudaih saha. 

V.I20. 

apas$6 eft 'limadrSi ca kiratanafi ca j^tayab 
tomara hams.'.um'irgaica kftsmlras taiigan&s tatbu. 

V. 121. 

culjk&I cfi lmka£ caiva pbrnadarvas tatbaiva ca 
V. 122. —-East. 

audhravfikah sujarakk autargiri vahirgirSh 
tatba pravaflgavubgeya rn&lada mftlavartfcinah. 

V. 123. 

brabmottariib pravijaya, bhilrgava geyamartliakab 
pdL jyotiskfii ca imindfii ca videb&a tam&liptaMfi 
aa&lS magadhagoviudah. 

Y. 124B.— Sor.nr. 

pfindySi ca keralas caiva cauly&h kuiyas fcathaiva 
sefcuka mfts.hikAi caiva kumanfi van:w&$ikal,i 
inahbrashtra ra&kishakai.i kalingas ca, 

V. 126. 

abkirSb saha cai ’shika &tavy&5 ca var&£ ca ye 
puiiudia vindhyamftlika vaidarbha dandakaih saha 

V. 127. 

pinika maunika' caiva asmaka, bhogavarddban ah 
uairniksih ku tala audhra tidbhida nalakalikiib. 

V. 128. 

d4kslun&ty44 ca vaide&i apariibs t&n nibhodhata 
^fl.rpakaral.1 kolavarui durgalj kalitakaih saha. 





* 
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V, 129. 

puley&l oa suraldi ca rupasas tapasaih saha 
tatlift turasit&s caiva sarv6 caiva paraksharah. 

Y. 130. 

n&sikyd ? dyas ca ye cauye ye caiva ptaranarmadah 
bhanukacc hr all samaheyah sahasd ^as vat air api. 

V. l|i. 

kacchty^E ca surashtnis, ca anart-ta^ ca 'rvudaili saha. 
Y. 132 —West. 

malavas ca kardshfiS ca mekalasco tkalaih. salia 
uttaxnarmi das&i’na^ ca bhojaii kishkindhakaiji salia. 

v.|ai 

tosalah. kosalai caiva traipura vaidikas tatha 
tumuras tumbu.ra£ caiva shatsura nishadliaih saha. 

Y. 134. 

anupas tundikerd£ ca vitihotra by avantayah. 

V, X 3 S 

nigarhard h aria a am argah kshupanas tahganah khasali. 

V. 136. 

kuSapr&varaniai caiva hd.iia darvali sahddakali 
trigarttd malavas caiva kiratas t&masaili saha. 

Pp. 300-303—This extract from Varahamihira’s Sam - 
hitd is taken from chap. xiv. Of. the text in Kern s edition, 
p. 87, the varietas lectionis, pp. 12-1:4, and his translation 
in “ Journal of the Asiatic Society, 1870, p. 8i~8o.^ Ihe 
number of discrepancies between these two traditions is 
very considerable. In many places Alberuni and his Pan¬ 
dit may not have read their manuscript with sufficient 
accuracy; in others, the Sanskrit manuscript- tradition may 
exhibit blunders arising from a not uncommon confusion 
of characters that are much like each other, ihe Arabic 
manuscript-tradition is on the whole correct, but the 
VOL. II. Y 
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copyist of the Arabic text, too, may have contributed in 
some case to increase the number of errors. To some 
Indian names be has added explanatory glosses, S.g. Sau- 
vira, ic. MhMn and Jaliravar. It is a pity he has done 
this so sparingly. 


P. 303.- 
and 165. 


- Ya k'll!) and Alfaxdrt.— Vide notes to pp. 169 


P. 304.— Abil-Mdshar, author of many books, chiefly on 
astrology, died A.a. 272 = A.l>. 885. He is known to the 
Middle Ages in Europe as Albumaser. 

P. 306. Cupola of the earth .—If this expression has not 
been derived from the Indian, the question arises, Who 
introduced it among the Arabs ? Was it Alfazari! 

P. 306. Havana, the demon .—The author refers to the 
fifth and sixth books of the BAmdyana, which he apparently 
did not know, or ho would not have called it, as he con¬ 
stantly does, the story of Edvia and Edmdyma; v. pp; 307, 
310, and ii, 3. I have not succeeded in deciphering the 
name of the fortress; the Arabic signs cannot be combined 
with the name Trikuta. 

P. 308 .—A straight line from Lahkfl, to Merit is. also 
mentioned on p. 316. The first degree of longitude, accord¬ 
ing to the Indian system, is also described in Stlrya-Sid- 
dhdnta, i. 62. Instead of Kurukshetra the author seems 
to have pronounced Karukketra. At all events, he did not 
write a sh. Therefore the compound ksh must have under¬ 
gone the Prakritic change into kkh, as in pokkharo=p'iuh- 
ka-m (Vararuci, iii. 29). 

P. 309, —These wares are deposited, <f :c .—This kind of 
commerce with savage nations is the same as that carried 
on by Carthage with tribes on the west, coast of Africa; v. 
Herodotus, iv. 196; C. Miiller, Geographi Greed Minores, i. 
p, xxvii., and Meltzer, Gcschichte der Karthager, p, 232 
and 506. 

P. 310 .—LangaMlils is identified with the Nicobar 
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Islands by A. Sprenger, Tost- mid Eeiseroulm de s Orients, 

p. 88. 

. 

P. 312, .Vt'Mntarctv—Vide the rule for its computation in 
Silrya-Suidhdnta , i. 60, Qi. 

Alarkmid, Ibn Tdrifa-—Cf. note to p, 169. 

P, 312.— Al-arhwd is identified by Alberuni with the 
KhmdakMdyaka of Brahmagupta (ii. 7). I11 another 

place (ii. 48) the author identifies the word arkancl with 
ahxrgam: Both of these identifications can hardly be 
justified phonetically, and therefore I prefer to suppose as 
the Sanskrit original of Arkand a word like Aryakhanda , 
whilst) apparently the word harkcm (title of an Arabic 
calendar, ii. $ 2) is identical with ahargana, 

The author complains of the Arabic .translation of 
Ai<trku7id being a bad one, and at some time of his life 
(probably after the composition of the Indicci) he ha; pub¬ 
lished a new and amended edition of tills translation. Of. 
preface to the Arabic edition, p. xx. The Arabic Arbmd 
has not yet- been discovered in the libraries of Euw pe, 
The author has borrowed from this book the following 
notm :—(!) 1050 yojanas are the diameter of the earth 
(i. 312, 316). (2) The latitude of Ujain is 22° 29', arid 
that of Al.mansftra 24 0 1' (1. 316). Here the author states 
that also Yd kub Ibn Tarik had quoted the book, hut 
erroneously. (3) The straight shadow in Loh'ar&uil is 5| 
digits (i, 316). (4) Alberuni quotes from Alarkand a 

method for the computation of the era Shakh , by which 
the Gupta era is meant (ii. 4.8, 49). 


I\ 312,—On the relation between yojana and mile, v. 
note to p; 199, 


P. 3r2, 1. 22.—Using the ratio of 7: 22 between diameter 
and circumference, we find 3300 yojana 3 a 3 the circum¬ 
ference corresponding to a diameter of 1050 yojanas. So 
3300 yojanas is the circumference of the earth given in 
the handbook Al-arkcmd. Thi3 agrees with the last lines 
of p. 315, where it is said that 3200 yojanas are 100 yojanas 
less than the value given by Al-arlcand (Sdhrani). 
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P. 313, TKe> author of KctranaMlaka, ie. Vijayanandin. 
—Vide note to p. 156. 

P. 313.— Vyadatrairdsika is a technical term for a cer¬ 
tain algebraic calculation* Of Colebrooke , ct Algebra/’ p* 

34. § 76. 

P. 314.-— Alfazdri in his canon, •which was a translation 
of the Bmhmas'iddhdnta of Brahmagupta; v, note to pp. 
*53> 165. 

P. 314, 1 . ir.—The calculation of the dcMntara is, as 
Alberunl remarks, quite erroneous, as the difference of 
longitude is not taken into account (Schram). 

P. 315, 1. 25.—The number in the lacuna must be 80, 
for Alberunl says at the bottom of the page , u If we .invert 
the calculation and reduce the parts of the great circle to 
yojanas, according to this method we get the number 
3200/’ But to get 3200 we must multiply by 80. 
The rule, “ Multiply the yojanas of the distance between 
two places by 9 and divide the product by So,” serves to 
convert this distance given in yojanas into degrees. This 
distance, then, is considered as the hypothenuse of a 
right-angled triangle, one of the sides of which is the dif¬ 
ference of the latitudes, the other the unknown difference 
of the longitudes; this latter is found by taking the root 
of the difference of the squares of hypothenuso and known 
side. This difference of longitude is then expressed in 
degrees; to get it expressed in day-minutes we must 
further divide by 6, as there are 360° in a circle, but only 
60 day-minutes in a day (Schram). 

P. 316.— The line: connecting lahlcd with Meru, already 
mentioned on p. 308. 

P. 316. Ydktih Ibn Tank, Alarhand.-* Vide note to 
p. 169,312. 

P. 317. Catlaghtagiii —hfot knowing the etymology of 
this Turkish name, I am also ignorant, of its pronunciation* 
The second part of the compound seerns to be tagin= 
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valorous, as in Toghraltagln, i.c. valorous like a falcon. As 
yAW, jilghan, means a large spear, one might think of 
reading Jilghattagin, i.e. valorous until the spear, but this 
is very uncertain. Another name of a similar formation 
is kutlughtagin, kailagh, but probably entirely different. 
Vide Biberstem~Ka2immki, Mcnouischchri preface, p. 136; 
Elliot, “ History of India,’ .ii. 352, iii, 253. 

P. 317 ,—Karanasdru by VitteSvara; iff note to p. 156. 

P. 317.—The fortress Lauhlr, also mentioned y. 208 as 
L’ahftr, must not be confounded with. Lauhavar or Lahore. 
Situation unknown. According to the author’s Canon 
Masudicus, it has latitude 33° 40', longitude q8° 20. 
Comparing these latitudes with those given in Hunter's 
Gazetteer,' we do not find that they much differ :— 



Ghazna 

Kabul 

Peshavar 

Jailam 

Biyalkote 

Multan 


30° 12' 29“ 40' 


On the identity of -Waihand and Attok, cf. Cunning¬ 
ham, “ Ancient Geography of India,” p. 54. 

Mandalckakor (the name is differently written) was the 
fortress of Lahore, according to the author's statement in 
his Canon Masudiaus. 

Nandna is explained by Elliot (** History of India,” ii. 
450, 4Sl) as a fort on the mountain .Baluath, a conspicuous 
mountain overhanging the Jailaru, and now generally called 
Tilla. Cf. also Elliot, l. c. ii. 346, note 347, 360. 

The places Punpftr (pronunciation perfectly uncertain) 
and Xandi (also read Kiri), the station of the Amir, seem to 
have been on the road from Ghazna to Peshavar. Near 
the latter place was fought the decisive battle between 
King Mas'fid and his blinded brother Muhammad, A.D. 
1040, and there the former was murdered by the relatives 
of those who ten years earlier had thought to win his 
favour by betraying his brother, and were killed or mal¬ 
treated in reward. Cf. Elliot, l, c. iv. 199, note 1, 138, 
ii. 150, 112 (Persian text, p. 274), 273, note 3. 
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I conjecture Dunpffr to have been identical with Jala¬ 
labad or some place near it. Latitude of Jalalabad, 34 ' 
24' • that of Dunpur, 34" 20'. 

Kandt, more southern than Dunpftr and nearer to 
Kabul, must have been a place like Gandamak or near it. 
If it is called the station (post-relai) of the.'Amir. We may 
understand by this Amir the father of King Mahmud, the 
Amir Sabuktagin, who first constructed the roads lead¬ 
ing to the Indian frontier, as Alberuni informs us on 
p. 22. 

On the identification of BamhanwS, or .Admans ura in 
Sindh, v, Cunningham, l. I■ p. 271 seg. 

The statements of Alberuni regarding the Kabul valley 
ami environs have been laid down in a sketch-map of 
Aloys Sprenger, Post- und RemrouUn-des Orietyfs, N0. 
12; the .Punjab and the approaches of Kashmir, ibid. 
No. 13. 

P. 319.— Mohammad Jbn,& c., is the famous Razes of the 
Middle Ages, who died probably a.jd. 932. The author has 
written a catalogue of his works which exists in Leyden; 
v. Ohronologie Orimtalischer Vother von Albenmi, Einlei- 
tung, p. xi.; Wtrstenfeld, Gesctdchte der Arabischen Aerzte, 
No. 98. 

P. 320.— Alexander of Afkrodisias is the famous com¬ 
mentator of Aristotle, who lived in Athens about 200 
after Christ. Cf. Pihrist, p. 233, and Zeller, Gesehichte der 
Grieekischen Philosophie, 3, 419. The quotation is found 
in .Aristotle, Phys. vii. 1 

P. 320. Vardhmvikira. —This quotation corresponds to 
Samhitd, i. v. 6, 7. Instead of Kumbhaka the Sanskrit 
text has Kanftda. 

P. 322. Timcem .—This quotation seems to ha derived 
from 42 D E : — 

to §e /nerd too tnrdpov roti veoig orapeSwee Oeoi? 
rnfxara wA drrciv 6i'nra, k. t.A. kcu Xaftdvres adavarov 
dpyfrjv Gioitov t'coov, k.t.X. 
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In the Arabic text, p, W, iy > r ea d instead of 
and WU instead of \j|W, 


P. 324. That heincj who is above him, i.e. a being of the 
next higher order.—The opposite of the term j 8 

(for the being of the next lower order) on p. ww 
20 (translation i. 351). 

P. 325. VistybU-Pwrdna .—The first words, Maharloka 
lies, <£•(*., there is one kalpa, are found in ,ii. cliap. vii. p. 
226. The eons of Brahman are mentioned in Vishnu- 
Punlna, ii. 200, note. The name Sanandarutda (Sanaiuia- 
nSltlta ?) is perhaps a mistake for SanfUana. Of. SdmMiya, 
ICdriM with the commentary of Gaudapada by Oolebrooke- 
Wilson, p. x. 

P. 325. Alnl-Mdsiuir.—'Vide note to p. 304. 

P. 325. Almtmliahri 


Vide note to pp. 6 , 7. 

P. 327. The country without latitude , i.e. nirahsha in 
Sanskrit .-—Vide p.'267, and tS'drya-Siddhdnta, xii. 44, note. 

P. 330. Aryabhata of Kusumapura, i.e. junior.— Of. note 


P. 333.—The terms par&rdha and hha have been ex¬ 
plained, pp. 175, 1 yS. 

P. 334. The booh Srildhava by Wtpala .— Vide notes to 

I>I>. 157 , I 5 & 

A system of the measures of time has also been given 
by Colebiooke, “ Essays,” i. 540 seq. 

P. 336. S-M- Y .—This name is so written here and p. 
3 37. The Arabic si gns are to be read Shammi or Shcmiyyu. 
I do not know a Sanskrit name of this form. Is it~ 
Samaya $ 

The same name seems to occur a third time, ii. 188, but 
is there written. 8 -M-Y. Alberuni says that S-M-Y had 
dictated a method for the computation of the samkrdnli; 
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lie therefore., perhaps, was a scholar of the time and a per¬ 
sonal acquaintance (teacher ?) of Alberuni’s. The title of 
a book of his is not mentioned. 

.P. 338.— The sptid muhra or white shell, an Indian blow¬ 
ing instrument, is also mentioned by Elliot, “ History of 
India/’ ii. 215, note. 

PuraMr GAO? as the manuscript has, is probably a mis¬ 
take for jj'-V, Purushdvar, i.e. Peshavar. 

P. 338. Jlorai ccquinodiules and temporales .— Vide note 
to p. 214. 

P. 339- ( The commentator of the Siddhdnta, Pulzsa.-~BeM 
instead of this, “The commentator of the Siddh&nta of 
Pulisa,” and compare note to pp. 153,154. Who this com¬ 
mentator was is not mentioned. ’ 

P. 340.—- ■idhMfifc '-means the 8th muhtirta of the day. 
The Arabic form y**# corresponds perhaps to Sanskrit 
aohijiti. 

P. ^340, Vydsa. —This statement points to Mahabharata, 
the Adi-parvan, v. 4506; but the chronological detail is 
not found there. 

P. 340. liimi'pdla, — Vide, note to p. 165. 

P. 342.—The names of the dominants of the r/mhilitas 
are also mentioned in the following four lines taken from 
Aufrecht’s Catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts of the 
Bodleian Library, p. 332a:— 

rudiahimitrapitaro vasuv&riviiSve vedha, vidhih tfatama- 

khah puruhhtavahnL 

naktamcarmi ca varunaryamayonayas ca prokta dine 

da&i ca pamca tatha muhurtah 


nhamuhuita 


giriiiiijapadahirbudhnyapftshH^viyamagna- 




MpiSS 
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yidhairicaihdraditi jivavishnutigmadyutitvashtrusaix]!- 
ranas ca„ 


P. 343. Except the astrologers.—Of the meaning 
in astrology, ii. 222. 

P. 343. Vijaymandin .— Vide note 

title of hia book would be in Arabics 
alzijdt■). 


of /lord 


to p. 156. The 
V 1 ( [Ghurrat - 


P, 344. Names of the herds .—I have nob found these 
names in Sanskrit. Perhaps they are mentioned in some 
commentary to Siirya Siddhdnla , xii 79, 

On tinldhava, \ note to p. 158. 

P, 347, Physical scholars /enow, &c. —There is a similar 
passage on the physical effects of moonlight in the author's 
“ Chronology of Ancient “Nations,” p. 163. I am afraid I 
have not caught the sense of the sentence, and that she 
affects (?) linen clothes,” &c. 

P. 348, Atnh (?).—The MS. seems to read dtvahhu. 

The word beba, is perhaps a mistake for barkhu, 
which, according to the table, ii. 197 ( cf 1 Trumpp ,“ Gram¬ 
mar of the Siudhl Language,” p. 158), is the name of the 
first day of a pahha. 


P. 348. Veda ,—The author gives six quotations from 
the Veda: one taken from PaMnjaU (i. 29), one from 
Sdmkhya (i. 31), two from the Brahmasiddhdnta of Brah¬ 
magupta (ii. no, in), and two quotations which were 
probably communicated to him by his Pandits, as he does 
not; mention a particular source whence he took them (i. 
348 and ii. 348). . 

P. 352. Vdsudeva .—The quotation corresponds to Bhd* 
gamd-Gitd , vtii. 17. 

The booh Smriti .— Vide note to p. 131. This quotation 
seems to have been taken from Manu, EhcmnaSdstm i 
i. 72. 


•M • ALBERUNPS INDIA. T3J 

P. 353,—The information on the four mdnas (ef.Sdrya- 
Siddhdnta, chap, xiv.), as given by Ya'kuh, was the only 
one at the disposal of Alberuni at the time when he wrote 
his “ Chronology ” (p. English edition, p. 15), It was 
communicated to him by the JCitdb-alghurra of Abil 
Muhammad Ahni’ib. Al&muli Th&fmr different, hinds of 
spaces of time mentioned there are the four mdnas, srnra, 
sdvana, candra, and nakshatra. 

P. 353.— Bkuikti, in Arabic Incht, is the daily motion of 
a planet; cf. Silrya-Siddhdnta, i. 27, note, and here, ii. 195, 
The Arabic form does not seem to have passed through an 
intermediate stage of a Prakritic nature, for in Prakrit it 
would have been bhutti (Vararuci, hi. 1). 

P. 355. The sdvana-mdm is used, So, — Cf. the similar 
rules in S'ltrya^SiMhdnta, xiv. 3, 13, 15, 18/19. 

P. 356. TJttardywm. -—On the two ay anas cf. Sdrych 
Siddhdnta, xiv. 9. 

P. 357. Tiitu.—Vide the description of the six seasons 
in Surya-Siddhdnta, xiv. 10, 16. 

P. 358. Dominants of the halves of the months. —I do not 
know a Sanskrit list of these names. The Adana (Ashunu) 
perhaps means Afain or Asvini, 

P. 359. —Dimas (probably pronounced dimasu) = Sanskrit 
divasa, is the shibboleth of the Indian vernacular dialect 
spoken round Alberuni, and probably by himself. I do 
not know which dialect this was, nor whether there are 
any traces of it in our days. The change between v and 
m is also observed in the following examples:— 
carman-mat — carmanvati (Chambal), himamant = 

himavant, W .jdgamalhz ~ y&jnamlkya, macci— 
vatsya , sugriwAk -mgfiva. Some examples of the 

change of v to m are also given by Eornle, “ Comparative 

Gi’am.ipiar/': § i34. 

P. 359. The three soimds %, M, and xK —On the pro- 
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nuneiafcion of sh as kh, cf Hornle, l . c. § 19, and on the 
further change of kh to h, ibid. § 19, Examples of the 
former change are numerous in the Indica; of examples 
of the latter, cf munlta ~ mukha y babrakdn = 

raprakhdna (?), and also c5>^ dhdri, cf dshddha, 
hUikind = kishkindha. In Prakrit muham ~ mukha (Vara- 
ruci, ii. 27). 

P. 361. Srrtdham by TJtpala .— FVefe note to p. 157. 

P. 362. 1 gfhafi- 16 hold, —Cjf. with these measures of 
time the statements on pp. 336, 337, 

P. 364, Chapter XL. —It has also been translated by 
Eeinaud, Fragments A robes et Persons, pp. 155-160. 

I\ 364. Samdhi udaya and samdhi astamana. —One 
would expect samdkinidaya and samdhyastamana , but there 
is no trace of a y. The forms have a vernacular character, 
and must be explained according to the analogy of 

cluii — dyut'k and yi\ antazu ™ antyqja. 

l£iranya]m^ip%.~-The story of this king and his son 
Prahl&da is told by the Vishyu-Pwrdna, ii. 34 seg. 

P, 366, Samdhi.— The way it is used in astrology is 
shown by the table, ii, 219. 

P. 366. .Pufijala.—Vide note to p, 157. The tradition 
here given is very similar to that mentioned by Colebrooke, 
“Essays,” ii. 332, 333. 


P„ 366,1. 35.—-We find that the beginning of the Hindu 
solar year 854 Sakakala takes place A.D. 932, March 22, 6 
ghati 40' if \ which corresponds to March 22, 7 k. 4.0 m. 
civil Greenwich time, whilst the real instant of the solstice 
is March 15, 12 b. 15 m. civil Greenwich time, so that the 
solstice precedes the calculation by 6 days and 19 hours, 
which agrees very well with the 6 $Q r which Pufijala men¬ 
tions (Schram). 
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P. 368, Ahargana-ahar+gana. —The author’s erroneous 
explanation is repeated ii. 26. 

Hind-hind ** siddhdnta. —It may be questioned whether 
the inorganic n has been introduced into the word by the 
Arabs, or whether it existed already in the pronunciation 
of the Hindus from whom they learned the word I do 
not know of a rule to this effect in Prakrit or vernacular, 
but there are certain Indian words which apparently show 
a similar phonetic process. Of. c.g. Prakrit u(tS (Sanskrit, 
ushtra ), which in Eastern HindM has become ut or ant. 
Hornle, “ Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Lan¬ 
guages,” § 149. 

P. 370. Aryabhata, sen .— Vide note to p. 156. 

Aryabhata of Kusuinapura. Vide note to p, 246. 

The word 1 cannot decipher may be read uJ\, if. the 
article and three consonants with three dots above them, 
something like uuA), 

P. 371. Utsarpini , avarsarpini, are terms employed in 
the Jaina system. Of. Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. r86, 194. 

P. 372. The book ftmriii mentions. —This is Maim, Dhar- 
mastistra, i. 80. 

P. 375. A translation of his whole work, Ac. — Of. note 
to pp. 153, 154. Alberuni was translating the Fulisa- 
Aiddhdnta, which until that time had not yet been trans¬ 
lated into Arabic by Muslim scholars, because they did 
not like its theological tendency. 

I*. 376. Brahmagupta. — Vide note to pp. 153, 154. 

P. 378. In writing the introductory sentences of chap, 
xliii., the author seems to have had iu mind Plato’s 
TimCBUS, 2.20: rroWal teal Kara srdX.Xd (f> 6 opal yeyavaatv 
dvQptirirwv xal eo-ovrai, k.t.X. 

P. 379. The pedigree of Hippocrates is known from 
Tzetaes, ehil. vii. host. 115. Of. “ The Genuine Works of 
Hippocrates,” translated by Fr. Adams, London, 1849 vol. 
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3 - p. 23. The name o-'r*^ seems to be a repetition of the 
name Hippolochos, y-o-jIyV If it is dropped from the list, 
we have the fourteen generations which the author counts 
between Hippocrates and Zeus. 


The Arabic 
Machaon. 



jLX* seems to be a mistake for <jyVs»L ( 


P. 380. Pamsurdma .— Vide this legend in Vishnu- 
Purdna , iv. 19 (here added from the MakdbJi&mta ), 

P. 380. Buddhodana.—Vide my conjecture as to the 
origin of this name in note to p. 40. 

The Muhammint. —This term has been explained in 
note to p. 21. 

P. 382. Garget; the . son of.— The name of his father is 
written Jashil or Jcishd (here and p. 397), Gould this he 
Yasoda ? 

P. 382 .—'Alt Ibro Zain was a Christian physician in 
Merw : cf. Sbahra,zM, MS. of the Noyal Library, Berlin, 
MS. Or., octav. 217. fol. 1446; the same in Baihaki, ibid! 
No. 737, fol. 6 a. According to this tradition, his son was 
the author of the famous medical book Firdcme-alkikma. 
Of. also Fihrist, p. 296 and notes; Wiistenfeld, Geschichte 
der Arabischen Aerzte, No. 55. 

The, book Garaka. — Vide note to p. 159, 

P. 3S3. Krisa . the son of A trey a.—- If this is wliat the 
author means, the Arabic signs must be altered to 
cr*y. Of. A. Weber, Vorlesungen, p. 284, note 309. 

P. 383.—The quotation i’rom Aratus is Phoenomena, vv. 
96-134. I give the text from Imm. Bekkei’, Aratus cum 
Seholiis, Berlin, 1828:— 

'AfKpoTepotcri Se rrocrfii' viro<TKeirTeio fiourrew 
ITapOevov, ij p ev yepod (pepei Sruyor aiyXi/cvra. 
elf ow 'Aarpalov aelvt) yevov, ov. pd rs ijauriv 
a&r'jpkv dpyaiov Trarep’ ejxjxevai, are rev nXXoo, 
cuiajXos (popioiro * Xdyo? ye fJ.lv tvrpeyei «\Aoy 



av0pww<H9 ? tog SrjOev € 7 ti^dovlr] irapog 
VPX €T0 ^ Svdpioircov Karevavrliif ovSe irof avSpwv 
OvSe iroT 7 dpyjxmv tjvijvaro ipuXa yvPaiKiov* 
dXK avaul^ ixddfjro teat d&avdrtj 7 rep eovcra, 
km e Aliojv KoXeecricov 4 ayeipofievrj pe ykpovrag 
r t e nrov civ dyopfl ?/ eupv^opw ev dyvifl, 

SrjfAOTepag yeiSeu iiri<T7replover a Ocfucrrag, 
ov7no XcvyaXlov tots. peiKeog trncrravro > 
ovSe SiaKpicrtog irepLjULefitfpeog ovSe KvSatfWu J 
aisrcog X e^toov. ^aXeirt] X dir Metro daXacrcra, 
teal filov oviroo vpeg dirdir poQev rjyivecrKOv * 
dXXa jSoeg teal dporpa ml aSri] irorvta Xam 
p.upla iTiV'Ta Trapeze Auctj, Sdoreipa Simla) v. 

TO(pp ?]V o(pp en yciia yevog ^pvcreiov expeppei'. 
dpyvpea) S i oXlytj re ml omen ird^irav ofjLOU) 
wjudXei , iroOeovpa iraXauov i/0ca Xawv. 
dXX' ejairpg en Keivo tear dpyvpeov yevog rjev. 

Vf>X €r0 ^ ^ opeoov SiroScleXog r}yj]evTU)v 
pLowajZ' ovSe reo) errcjulayera jaeiXt^louriv * 
ttA/V or or diSpiorreov juicy ctXag -v rXifcrcuro Ko\d)vag 9 
djimXei SI] eirara mQairrojxevp KaKorqrog, 
oviV er e<p*j darooirog eXeucrerOai KciXeovcriv. 
otpv yjyveruci rare peg yepeijv eXiirovro 
■foeipOTizpqv * ufieig Si kcxk corepa rtH-lco-Oc. 
teal Si/ irov 7 r6Xe/u.Qi, teal Si] kci} dvapenov mfxa 
e(rarercu avOowwoicn, micoig o eirtKetcrerai dAyog. 
wg eiirovo'* opecov e7r€/uutiero 9 rovg o’ a pa Xaoyg 
elg avrrjv en irdvrag eXijunrape irairralvovTag, 
dXX ore Sq mclkcivol eredvacrav, ot S' eylvovro , 
yaXtcclrj yeve\) 9 irporepiov oXodrcpot dvSpeg, 
ot r patrol mtcoepyov eytiXtcevaravro /myjupav 
elvooujv, irpcoroi Se fSodw eirdcravr dporr]p(ov 9 
ml rdre /uur/jcracra Alter] kglvcov yevog dvSpdov 
e irrad' Sir a v pa vlrj. 

I\ 384. The, commmtaior of the book of Arabics .—Tkis 
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Commentary is not identical with the scholia edited by 
Belcher. Cf, JEmtostmnis Catastcrismorum Rdiqpdm, rec. 
(I .Robert, pp. 82-84, 




V, 385. Plato.— This quotation is from Leges* m. 657; 
but the pleases forming the conversation have been 
omitted. 

AGIlN, To TroXXd? avQpwTreov (pQopas yeyovevcu 
KaTcueXvcr/iiotv re teal idrrots Kai aXXois 7 roXXats, eu oh 
tl to row- dv&p&rrw XenrecrOou ywos, k.t. X. 
ol rore rrepKpvyovrts r>)i> (pOopctv v opetvoi fw£ 

av etev iwjxeh' ev Kopvtpa'h woo, crfjuicpd £cot rvpa too tS>v 
dvOpcchrow yevov$ Siacrecroocrjuieva, /c.r.A. teat &; tops ro too- 
tops y€ dvdyto} rrov rm f aXXm cnreipovs civ at reyySdv mi 
tBv ev rots dcrreai repos dXXrjXovs wyavtov ch rc rrXeo- 
veptas teal (ptXopcmas ((tit error dXXa KUKOupy^ara rrpos 
aXXrjXovs errivoovcny. 


Mmm 

||ttSSf ■>. 
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P. 387.— Of. with this table Vishnu-Purdna, book iii. 
chap. i. and ii., and the Bombay edition, 1886. 

Stdmcm seems to be a mistake for Tdviasa. 

Caitraka instead of caitra seems to have been derived 
from an erroneous reading of the beginning of the Sanskrit 
caitrakimpurushddydsca. 

Sudivya seems to have risen from a wrong division of 
the. words Pa mu (other readings Parabhu, .Panama) 
JHvya. The Bombay edition readb prajdhpamfruidivyA- 
dydstem/a. 

Anitda, the name of Indra in the fifth Manvantara,.ean 
hardly be combined with the V'ibhu of Sanskrit tradition. 

Sindhu, Rem. —These words, whatever their proper pro¬ 
nunciation may be, are not found in the Sanskrit text. 

Puru Muru is Sanskrit Urn Puru, but Pmmukha is a 
gross mistake, for the text has liru.pimisatadyumyMpjraraii- 
khdlp, i.e. Uru, Puru, Satadyumna, and others. 

jtfeibam .and Dhrishna are mistakes for Nabhaya and 
DJirisTifcC. 

Virajas, Adcarvari, Nirmoyhu. —The Sanskrit text runs 
mraAM^aHvd r i^!§^rmoluidy^ t which Alheruni has 
divided into viraja-ascorva.i'ivdrmea-nir'nidiM. Cf. Scot- 









raH Vdrhsea on p. 394. 'Wilson reads the second name 
ArmHvat. 


MahAvirya, name of Indra in the ninth Manvahtara, 
instead of Adlhuta, rests on a misinterpretation of these 
words: teshdm indrd mahdviryd tihavishyatyadbhutS dvija. 
SudJiarmdtmarL- — The Sanskrit text has Sarvadharmd. 
Dcvata Vdnupadevdka, instead of Bevarnt and Upadeva, 
rests on a wrong division of the words dcvavdnvpadevaka. 

Vuitm-adyd, a mistake for victirddyd, i.e. Victim and- 
others. 

Urur, GaHM ( sic MS.), Budhnya-ailyd, a mistake for 
■ariirgab/drabudhnyddyd, i.e. Urn , GcdbMra, IhulJmya, and 
others. 

P. 388. The same look relates, viz., Viohnu-Purdna, iii, 
p. 20. " ‘ ' 

On Priyarrata, v. ibid. li. p. 101. 

P. 389- -4 pious, woman, viz., Arundhati, v. p, 390. 

P. 390. On the Seven Rishis, or Ursa Major, cf. 'Cole- 
brooke, “ Essays/’ ii. 310. 

, P. 391. The almanac or calendar from Kashmir for the 
Saka-year 95 1 (a.d. 1029) is quoted in two other places, 

ii. 5 and ii. S. 

P. 391. On the ancient astronomer Garga, of. Kern, 
Brhat Sanhitd, preface, p. 33 seq. 

■ . ' ' ) 

P. 39.2. Only by 525 years.— Cf. on Vardhamihira note 
to p. 54. 

P. 392. Karanasdra by Vitfce^vara.— Vide note to p. 

156. 

1 • 394-—This talde is taken from Vishnu-Purdna , book 

iii. chaps, i. and ii. 

2. Manvantara : Batin Mrishabha. — A. mistake for Bat- 
toni .RisJuibha. 

ATiSvara. —A 1 beruni read PirSava. 

Sco'-mri Varhica. — The author has wrongly divided the 
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(ed. Boflatay M-orvarivdiiisca). Of. 


word Scarvaru&iiika 
note to p. 387. 

4 .Manvantara: Jyoti (read Jyotis) Dlidimn. —Mistake 
for Ji/otirdM/man. 

Caitmjni, as the author has. if a mistake for Oaiirdyuf. 

Vam.Jia.r-~ Ed. Bombay, VnpmJea; Wilson-Hall, Vanaha. 

S- Manvantara: liunihvabdhii. has risen, through the 
wrong di vision of the two words veda.0dr4rdhvabdJm.- 

Mjpccra has by mistake been taken for a proper noun in 
the following words >~ 4 rdhvc%lMda 4 hdparah-. 

Subdim (Srabdlm ?).—The Sanskrit text has isvadltdman. 

6. Manvantara.- Alindmm.— The Arabic text has cdi - 
■mdnu. Or are We to read putt instead of 1 

Carshayaii '(=* and the Jliskis) by mistake derived front 
the following passage:— saptdmnnitica.rshayah. 

9- Manvantara; Ilavya, in the Sanskrit tradition Bhavya. 
Perhaps we must read ^ instead of ,/V . 

Medhddhrili (Wilson-Hall), medhchnriti (ed. Bombay). 
Aiberuui seems to have read Vedhddhriti, if we are not 
to read instead of ju> 

to. Manvantara: Satya (Wilsoh-Hall).—The Arabic ha-.. 


aoinefcthng like baudyd. 


^cshetrcL~Tho Arabic lias Siisliem instead of Satyahcta. 
Perhaps the author has overlooked this word and copied 
the following one, viz., Sufahctra. 

11. Manvantara: Niscara, in the Arabic vtecctra . 
Agnidhra - Agnitejas. The Arabic has agnitr-u 

which is perhaps to be changed to {aynitejas). 

Nag ha .—Wilson- Hall, Anagha, 

12. Manmntam: Sutaya, in the Sanskrit text sutap&Sca* 
Perhaps the author has read sidaydsca. 

Ihjuti and Ikdnyas have by mistake been derived from 


the following verse 


13. Manvantara: Tatvadarnea, mistake for Tatvadar- 
sin, for the Sanskrit text has tatvadar&ca. 

Vyaya, mistake for Ary ay a. The author seems to have 
read dhriiimdn vyayasca instead of dliritwi&yiavyayasca. 

14. Manvantara: Agnilct instead of Agnih&huh . 

(x n/idhra .—The ed. Bombay reads mdgadhcgn i Ihran- 
vaca> Other readings, Gridline , Agnidhra * 
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Yulda&a and Jita are taken from the following verse— 

y%<Mm-tatM~jiic: 4 -i-dny<Hfia.nujnitrdn ataJp Srinu. 

P. 395.— VdlaBhilyas are. known as pigmy sages from 
the Vishnu^urdna, but I do not find there this stay of 
them and Satakratu, 

P. 396. Bali, the son 0/ Virocana, and his Vazir Venus, 

i. e. Sukra.— Vide Vish/im-Purdna, iii. p. 19, note. There 
is a Hindu festival called after him Balir&jya ; v. ii. 182. 

P.397. Vkhnu-Purdm.- : Vhi& quotation is found III 

ii. p. 31. 

P. 398.—The second quotation from Vishnu-Purdna is 
III. iii. p. 33. 

Kali, the son of Jashd (?).— Tide note to p. 382. 

P. 398.—The names of the Vy&sas of the twenty-nine 
JDv&pani-ytigas have been taken"from Vishnur-Purdna, 11 1 . 

iii. pp. 34-37. The author’s tradition differs a little from 
the Sanskrit text, in so far as he does not always combine the 
same Vyasa with the same Dvapara, particularly towards 
the end of the list. The names agree in both traditions, 
except Triwishan. for which the Arabic has something like 
Trivarta or Tnvritta. Besides, in the word Iiinajyeshtlia 
(in Arabic Ilinajertu) the author has made a mistake. 
The Sanskrit: verse runs thu%- 

kfitamjayah saptadaisc rinajyoshtddaie smritah. 

ATberuni has read rinajyeshtosh(ddase instead of rinajyesli- 
tddase, and lias wrongly divided these words into rvixaj- 
yesh{o-ash{ddade instead of rinayyo ashiAda^e. Further, he 
lias been guided by the analogy of jyoLdUha (the name of 
the month), which in vernacular was pronounced jertu, in 
changing rinajycsMa into rinajertu. 

P, 398. Vishnu-Dharma, —In mentioning Y&sudeva, 
Saihkarsbana, &e., as the names of Vishnu in the yugas, 
this source agrees with the teaching of the sect of the 
BlAgavatas orPancar&tras.— Vide Colebrooko, “Essays/’ i. 
439 » 44 °* 



I. 403. The children of K(mrava> —The following 
traditions are taken from the MaMbhdmta: the dice'- 
playing from book ii, or sabhdparvan; the preparing for 
battle from book v., or itdyogaparvan; the destruction of 
the five brothers by the curse of the Brahmin from book 

xvi. , or rnavmlaparvan; their going to heaven from book 

xvii. , or maJidftrtisthdnih^i 0 rvan. 

The introductory sentence of this relation, 

^ literally, “ The children of Kaurava 

were over their cousins,” is odd, and perhaps not free 
from a lacuna. Panda had died, and his children grow 
up in Hastiuapura, at the court of Kaurava, i.e. Dhrita- 
rashtra, their uncle, the brother of Pandu. One expects a 
sentence like “ The children of Ivaurava cherished enmity 
against their cousins,” but as the Arabic words run, one 
could scarcely translate them otherwise than I have done. 
The children of Kaurava had “the charge of their cousins,” 


7 Mcmkalm seems to be a mistake for Mjjrtihcs^ Cf 
Eralosthems CatasteHsmoruni Beiinticv, rec. (1 [Robert, p. 
104. The source of Alberuni seems to have been a book 
like the chronicle of Johannes Malalas, 

The ^ second tradition, taken from a commentary on 
Aratus’ Phenomena (vide note to p. 97), is found in the 
same book, ICratostheni% So,, p, ioo> 98. Tor this informa¬ 
tion I am indebted to my colleague, Professor C. Robert. 

T. 408.—The number 284,323 of people who ride c 1 
chariots and elephants is a mistake for 284,310. I do 
not see what is the origin of this .surplus of 13 mien. 
However, the wrong number must be kept as it is// siuee 
the author reckons with it in the following computation. 
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L i.—Tbo famous chronological chapter xlix. consists 
of two parts of very different value. Part l, on p. 2-5, an 
explanation of the mythical eras of the Hindus, is taken 
from the Vishmt-Dlia/rma, on which work cf note to i. 
P- 54 - 

Part 11 , on p. 3-14, containing information of a historical 
character, has not been drawn from a literary source. If 
the author had learned these things from any particu¬ 
lar book or author,, he would Lave said so. His infor¬ 
mation us partly what educated people among Hindus 
believed to be historic and had. told him, partly what ho 
had himself observed during his stay among Hindus and 
elsewhere. That their historic tradition does not deserve 
much credit is matter of complaint on the part of the 
author (on pp. to, ii), and that altogether the description 
of historic, chronology, as far as he was able to give it, is 
by no means in all points satisfactory, is frankly admitted 
by the author himself (on p. 9). Whatever blame or 
praise, therefore, attaches to this chapter must in the first 
instance be laid to the charge, not of Alberuni, but of his 
informatics. What he tells us is to be considered as the 
rulgaUt among educated Hindus in the north-west of India 
in his time. 

Although the tales which had been told Alberuni may 
not have been of a high standard, still it is much to be 
regretted that he has not chosen to incorporate them into 
his Indica (of p. u, 1-6). 

Whether his hope (expressed on p. 8), that- lie might 
some day learn something more of this subject, was realised 


lifl; 
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or not, I cannot make oat. However, the stray notes on 
Indian chronology scattered th rough his Canon Masudictis, 
which he wrote some years after the Indica, do not seem 
to betray that his Indian studies had made much progress. 

In all researches on Indian chronology, Alba nia's state¬ 
ments play an eminent part, specially those relating to the 
epochs of the Saka and Gupta eras. Of. among others 
the following publications 

Fergnsaon, “ On Indian Chronology.” “ J ournal of the It oval Asiatic 
Society’■'vol. iv. {187.0), p. 8,r ; and “ On the Saka, Samvat, and' 
Gupta Eras,” vol. xii. (1880), p. 259. 

E. Thomas, “TheEpochof the Guptas,"ibid. vo!,xiii.(iS 3 i),p. 524. 

Oldenberg, “ On the Dates of Ancient Indian Inscriptions and 
Coins,” “Indian Antiquary,” 1881, p. 213. 

Elect, ‘‘The Epoch of the Gupta Era," ibid.., 1S86, p. 189. 

Dronin, “ Chronologic et E uraismatique des Hois Indo-Scytlies," 
in “ Revue Nninisinatique,” 1888, premier trimestre, pp. 8 $eq; 

M. MUller, “ India, What can it teach us ? "pp. 281, 286, 291. 

P. 2.—As the author had to compare a' number of dif¬ 
ferent eras with each other, he stood in need of a common 
standard to which to reduce all of them, and for this pur¬ 
pose he chose the New-Year’s Day or first- Caitra of the 
year 953 of the Saka era, which corresponds to— 

(1.) a d. 1031, 25th February,, a Thursday. 

(2.) A. Hijrae 422, 28th Safar. 

(3.) A. Persarura 399, 19th Ispand&rmadh-Mah. 

The Natiroz or New-Year's Day of the Persian year 400 
fell on 9th March 1031 A.D., which is the day 2,097,686 
of the Julian period (Bekro^u). 

P. 2, 1 . 30.—This refers to the year of the kaliyuga 
3600, as there have elapsed 10 divya years or 3600 years 
of the present yuga. On the next page Alberuni makes 
the calculation for the gauge-year, or the year 4132 of the 
kaliyuga. A. kalpa being a day of Brahman, 8 years, 5 
months, 4 days correspond to 8x7205 X 60 -f-4 X 2 , or 
6068 kalpas, or 26,213,760,000,000 years. Of the present 
kalpa there have elapsed six manvantaras or 1,840,320,000 
years, seven samdhis or r 2,096,000 years, twenty-seven 
caturyugas or 116.640,000 years, the krifcayuga or 1,728,000 
years, the tretayuga or 1,296,000 years, the dvaparayuga 
or 864,000 years, and of the kaliyuga 4132 years; so 
altogether of the seventh manvantara xeo,532,132 years, 
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of the kalpa f ,972,948.£32 year;, and of Brahman's life 
26,215,732.948,132 years, as stated p. 3, 11 . 6-9 (>Schram ). 


P. 3 - It ‘tods I • wild told it to Yudhinkthira, <6 c. —The 
■ author of Vishnu-Dkarma refers in these words to the 
' third parian (yanvvparvan) of the Mahdbhdrata. 


P. 4, 1 . 29.—From the beginning of Bra liman’s life to. 
that of the present kalpa there have elapsed 6068 kalpas or 
6068 x 1008 x 4,320,000 or 26,423,470,080,000 years. Six 
manvantaras = 6 x 72 x 4,320,000 or 1,866,240,000 year?; 
twenty-seven, eataryugas — 27x4,320,000 or 116,640,000 
years; three yogas+ 4132 years = 3 x 1.080,000+4132 or 
3,244,132 years. The latter number represents, the years 
elapsed of the caturyuga; adding to it successively the 
other numbers of y ears, we find the numbers given 11. 29-31 
of this page. The Arabic manuscript lias 26.425,456,200,000 
instead of 26,425.456,204,132 (Schram). 


P. 6, 1 . 3.—In. the book Srudhavn, <&c., cf. note to i. p. 158. 
CandraMja .—I first took the reading of the manuscript 

to be but now I believe I can see a pale dot above 

the last consonant, 30 that we may read >++->. 

On the sjfia'skti/abda, or sixty-years cycle, cf. chap. Ixii. 
p. 123. 


P. 6. The epoch o f the era of Saha, S\ — Alberuni speaks 
of this era in his Canon Masudicus (composed during the 
-reign of Mas’ud) in the following terms : *^1 <£*1> 

(Beginning of the sixth chapter,. 
book i., copied from the Codex JClliot, now in the British 
Museum.) 

Translation': “ Time is c&fled Killa in the language of 
the Hindus. The era most famous among them, and in 
particular among their astronomers, is the Sabijcdla, i.e. 
the time of tSaka. This era is reckoned from the year of 
his destruction, because he was ruling (rather, tyrannising) 
over it {i.e, over that time). In this as well as in other 
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eras it is the custom to reckon only with complete, not 
with incomplete or current years.” 

Theiy the author goes on to give rules for the comparison 
of the Saka era with the Greek, Persian, and Muslim eras. 

A later author, 9 Abfr-Sa f ld f Abd-alh:.yy Ihn Ahlahhalv 
Iba MalymM Garden! (Gardez, a town east of Ghazna)., 
has reproduced the information of Alberuni on the Saka 
era in Persian. Not; having the original (MS. Ouseley 240, 
Bodleian Library, Oxford) at my disposal, I give a trans¬ 
lation made years ago:— 

u The Hindu era is called because (kdla) means 
t irne,' and &te*fSaka) is the name of a king whose death 
was made an era; he did the Hindus a great deal of harm, 
so they made the date of his death a festival” (Oxford 
manuscript, p. 35 3),, 

The place Karilr is also mentioned in the Chaelmdma. 
Vide Elliot, f< History of India,” i. 139, 143, 207. 

I\ 7. Al-arkcml —Of note to i. 312. The book does 
not seem to exist in the collections of Arabic manuscripts 
in Europe. 

P. 8.—The pronunciation of the names Kanir, Bandar!, 
MSrigala, and Nirahara (Nira-griha ?) is more or less con¬ 
jectural . • 

Alberuni identifies Mdrigala with TahhaMla (vol ii. 
302), ie. the Taxila of the ancients. The name Mdrigala 
seems to be preserved in that of a range of hills ly mg only 
two miles to the south of Shahdkcti (Ounningham,. “ Ancient 
Geography of India” p. 111). The place is also mentioned 
in the ^h§^dti r Kdnri. Vide Elliot, “History of India ” 
ii. 271, 273, 

R 9.— .Durlabha, a native of Multan, is only twice 1 men¬ 
tioned. Here the author quotes from him a method for 
the computation of the Saka era, and p. 54 a method for 
the computation of aJictrgana . According to him, the 
Indian year commenced with the month Margasirsha, but 
the astronomer’s of Mulfcfki commenced it with Caitra 
(p. xo). 

P. 10. JBarhaiahiii. — Tlie name occurs paly in this one 
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If it were an Indian name, I should think of some¬ 
thing like Vrihatkirta (or Vriliuiketu If it is 

Turkish, it is. a compound, the* second part of-which is 
tagin (as in ToghrvMagin and similar names). As the 
author declares the dynasty to be of Tibetan origin, the 
question is whether the name may be explained as Tibetan. 

I\ io. Var .—As the Arabic verb may be connected 
either with the preposition ft? or with the accusative, we 
may read either Ivr or ir. 


J\ io, 1 . 25, m fogm to weep out .—In the Arabic text, 
p. h v , 8> read ^ aA instead of 

P. H. ICanik —Only the three consonants KNK ares 
certain. We may read them Kanik or* Kapilcku, which 
would be a Middle-Indian Kanikkhn for Sanskritic Kan- 
ishka . Thus the name Turk was pronounced by the 
• Middle-Indian tongue as Turiilckhu , and Sans criti sized as 
Turmkha. 

This Zopyrus-story was reproduced by Muhammad 
'Aufi. Cj\ Elliot,“. History of India/* ii. 170. 

P. 13., J$gai$pndn .—The uncouth formation of this 
name seems to point to a’Non-Indian (Tibetan?) origin. 
I at first thought to combine it with the name of the 
.•Tibetan. Vmg, Langtcmm, who abolished; Buddhism, a.i>. 
899 (v. Prinsep, “ Useful Tables/' ii. 289), as our Lngatfir- 
Inin was the last of a series of Buddhistic kings, and as 
the names resembles each other to some extent. However, 
this combination seems delusive. 

The name Kallar is written Kallr fe. Could this name 
be combined with Kulusha (Kalusha ?), which \g. occurs as 
the name of the Brahmin minister of the Mahratta Baja 
Sambajl ? 

P. 13, 1 . 17. The Brahman Icings .—The word sdinanta 
means vassal 

JiamaM was a contemporary of the prince *Amr Ibn 
Laith, who died A.D. 911. Cf. Elliot, “ History of India,” ii. 
172. Is the name a hypokoristikon of one like Kamalav- 
ardJuma t 
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Arw/ndapdla x JMmapdla, and TvUoeaiwpdla.m^cax hav¬ 
ing Niva as protevjor* If* therefore,- these princes, like the 
Indo-Scythian. kings (cf -Di-mitt* JRevm Nnmismatique, 
1888, 48), were Siva*woriiliipperg, we must explain the 
name Jaipdk perhaps as Jaydpdla, :i.e. having Durgd (the 
wife of Siva) qs^rdkior, Of, the Hindu kings of Kabul 
in Elliot, <f History of India/' ii 403 ^ (in many points 
antiquated). 

Hie name Trilocmidpdla (here Tarilcanpdl) has been 
much disfigured in the Arabic writing. Vide the Puru 
Jaipal in Elliot, l.e., ii. 47, 463, 464, 

P, 13,1 14. The latter was killed, —The Arabic manu¬ 
script has which, may be read iv M (rmrratmi est) or 
(mUrfecius est). I have not been able, to ascertain 
whether the year in question was that of the enthronisa- 
fcion of Trilocunap&la, or that of his death. I prefer, how¬ 
ever (with Reimiiid), to read “ he was killed /’ because 
evidently the author stood so near to the everts in ques¬ 
tion that he could have ample and trustworthy informa¬ 
tion, and that, in fact, ail on dit (J*s) seems hens entirely 
out of place. 

P. 13, 1 . 22 . The slighted remnant, literally one Moto- 
ing fire , a well-known simile for nobody. Cf. e.g. Hasan 
Niz&nri in Elliot’s “ History 0 i India/*’ ii. 233, 3 . 13. 

P. 15.—For Alfaz&rt and Yakfib llm TariTc, cf. note 
to h 165, 169. 

Muhammad Urn Ishdk of Sarakhs -is mentioned only 
here and in the tables on pp, 16 and 18, besides in 
Alberuni’s “ Chronology” - (English edition, p. 2.9). 

P. 16, 1 . 6 of the table,-—It is not clearly said in the 
text that the anomalistic/revolution is meant, but the 
numbers -which Alberuni/,qdctes leave no doubt on the 
subject. The days of a kafpa are 1,577,916,450,000, which 
being divided by the number 57,265,194,142, give for one 
revolution cr 27 days 13 h, 18 min. 

33 sec., whilst; the anomalistic revolution of the moon is 
equivalent to 27 days 13 h. 18 min. 37 sec,, an agreement 
no very close, that every doubt- that there could be meant 
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anything but the anomalistic revolution is completely ex¬ 
cluded. Moreover, the number of the revolutions of the 
apsis, 488,105,858, being augmented by 57,265,194,142, is 
equal to 57,753,300,000, the number of sidereal revolu¬ 
tions; and, .indeed, the revolutions of the apsis, plus the 
anomalistic revolutions, must be equal to the sidereal re- 
voluti ona ( Schram ). 

P. 16.—The note in the table “The anomalistic revolu¬ 
tion of the moon is here treated,” &c,, is not quite clear, and 
probably materially incorrect. That the term 
means the anomaly (avcojxdKia in Greek, kmdra ( Kevrpop ) 
in Sanskrit), was first pointed out to me by my friend and 
colleague, Prof. Tors ter ; but this note, which seems to he 
intended as a sort of explanation of the term, does not 
exactly render what astronomers understand by anomaly. 
Literally translated it runs; thus: “The JJd$?at~alkimar 
stands in the place of the apsis, because the result is its 
(whose? the apsis’?) share, since id (the fp&Qsat-alkamar) 

is the difference between the two motions” (<•»** u ©* 
(4*^ G (not jl) n\ , Accordingly, wo 

must translate the term as “falling to the moon as her lot 
or share,” viz., movement, in Arabic j-Gff L=Wb 
Therefore, in the Arabic text, pp. Vs and W, 8 write 
intend of 

P. 19.-—Abu-alhasan of Ahwfiz is mentioned only in 
this place. He seems to have been a contemporary of 
Alfazarl and Ya'klib Ibn Tilrik. 

P. 20.— Annus procmstinationis .— Vide the authors 
“ Chronology ” (English edition), p. 73. Malamdsa, in 
Hindustani uialmds. Vide Dowson, “ Hindus' uni Gram¬ 
mar,” p. 258. 

P. 2r, 1 . 24.—A caturyugaor 4,320,000 solar years con¬ 
sists of 53,433,300 lunar months or t ,602,999,^00 lunar 
days; so one solar year has 37*&V lunaT days, and the 
difference between the solar and lunar days of a year is 
1 The proportion 360 lunar days:. 11^ days 

~x lunar days : 30 days gives for x the number of 
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976* |tt> which is equivalent; to 976-^y^. ViM p. 24, 
1. 23 (fflmm). 

P, 22; 1 . 17.—Eead 22 m instead of. 23 lil {ffehram). 

P. 23. Padamdsa. —This seems to be an old mistake 
which has crept into the Arabic manuscripts of the works 
of Alf&zfiil and Ya'kftb. Of,\ the author’s ' Chronology ^ 
(English edition), p. 15. 

P. 27 .—The rule given in the first, fifteen lines of this 
page is completely erroneous, and consequently the ex ¬ 
ample calculated after this rule is . so too. The right 
method would be the following:— c< The complete years are 
multiplied by 12 ; to the product are added the months 
which have elapsed of the current year. The sum repre¬ 
sents the partial solar months* You write down the 
number in two places; in the one place you multiply it 
by 5311, ie. the number which represents the universal 
adhim&sa months, The product you divide by 172,800, 
i.e. the number which represents the universal solar 
months. The quotient you get, as far as it contains com¬ 
plete 7 nonths y is added to the number in the second place, 
and the sum so obtained is multiplied by 30 ; to the pro¬ 
duct are added the days which have elapsed of the current 
month. The sum represents tfoe candr&hafgana, i.e. the 
stun of the partial lunar days/’ These two proceedings 
would be identical, if we were not to omit fractions; but 
as an adhim&sa month is only intercalated when it is com ¬ 
plete, we must first determine the number of adhimasa 
months, and, emitting the fractions , change them to days; 
whilst when we multiply beforehand by 30, the fractions 
of the adhimasa months are also multiplied, which is 
not correct. This is at once seen in the example which 
he works out after this rule, and we wonder that Albe- 
rani himself did not see it* He is calculating the altar- 
ganas for the beginning of a year, consequently also for 
the beginning of a month, and, notwithstanding, he is not 
at all surprised to find (p. 30) 28 days and 5 .1 minutes' of 
the month already passed 

The adhimasa days are nothing else than adhimasa 
months converted into days. As the number of the adhi- 
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Hiitsa months must be a whole, so the number of the 
adhim&sa days must be divisible by 30. Accordingly, the 
number quoted, p. 29,1. 30, not being divisible by 30, is 
at once recognised as erroneous, and it is astonishing when 
he says in the following lines, “ If, in multiplying and 
dividing, we had used the months, we. should have found 
the adhijnisa months and multiplied bv 30, they would bo 
equal to the here-mentioned number of adhimasa days.” 
In this case certainly the number ought to be divisible 
by 30. Perhaps he would have found the fault, if not, 
by a strange coincidence, the difference between the true 
value and the false one had been exactly 28 days or 
four complete weeks, so that though the number con¬ 
sidered is an erroneous one, yet he finds, p. 30,1. 9, the 
right week-day. 

Alberuni finds, p. 29, 1 . 2, as the sum of days from 
the beginning of the kalpa to the seventh manvantara 
676,610,373,760. Further, he finds, 1 . 7, that from the 
beginning of the seventh manvantara till the beginning of 
the present caturyuga there have elapsed 42,603,744,150 
days, and, 1. 12, that till the beginning of the kaiiyuga 
there have elapsed 1,420,124,805 days of the piv..ent catur¬ 
yuga. Adding these numbers, we find that the sum of 
days elapsed from the beginning of the kalpa to that of the 
caturyugn is 720,634,442,713; but as he finds, p. 30,1. 5, 
that from the same epoch to the gauge-clate there have 
elapsed 720,635,951,963 days, so the gauge-date would he 
1,509,248^days"after the beginning of the kaiiyuga. Now 
wc know*that the gauge-date is 25th February 1031 (see 
p. 2,1. 17, and note), or the day 2,097,686 of the Julian 
period, whilst the first day of the kaiiyuga, as is generally 
known, coincides with the 18th February 3102 before 
Christ or with the day 588,466 of the Julian period, so 
that the difference of the two dates is ; ,509,220, and not 
1,509,248 days. 

’ To this result we shall also come when working out 
Albonmi’s example after the method stated in the begin¬ 
ning of this note. Instead of p. 29, 1 . 16, we should then 
have: the years which have elapsed of the kalpa up to 
that year are 1,972,948,132. Multiplying them by 12, we 
get as the number of their months 23,675,377,584. I11 

the date which we have adopted as gauge-year there is 





fcions, we add 

23.675,377.584, 

lunar months, 
get days, viz., 
in the normal 
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.no month, but only complete years ; therefore we have 
nothing to add to this number. It represents the par¬ 
tial solar months. We multiply it by 5311 and divide 
the product by 172,800;"the quotient 727,661,63 3$4J$ 
represents the adhimasa months. Omitting the frac- 
727,661,633 to the partial solar months 
and get 24,403,039,217 as the partial 
By multiplying this number by 30 we 
732,091,176,510. As there are no days 
date, we have no days to add to this 
number. Multiplying it by 55,739 and dividing the pro-, 
duct by 3,562,220, we get the partial ftnar&tra days, viz., 
u ,4.5 5,224,57 5 rfffjf. This sum of days without , the 
fraction is subtracted from the partial lunar days, and the 
remainder, 720,635,951,935, represents the number of the 
civil days of our gauge-date. Dividing it by 7, we get as 
remainder 4, which means that the last of these days is a 
'Wednesday. Therefore the Indian year commences with 
a Thursday. The difference between 720,635,951,935 
and the beginning of the kaliyuga 720,634,442,715 is, 
as it ought to be, 1,509,220 days (Sohratn). 

In the beginning of chap., lii., in the Arabic text, via, 8 , 
it seems necessary to write ^ and.j^t instead of and 




P. 29, 1. 10. 

Tuesday. 


Thursday .—The Arabic manuscript has 


P. 30,. 1 . 10-17.—This ought to run as follows:—We have 
found above 727,661,6$$$$ for the. adhim&sa months; 
the wholes represent the number of the adliimasas which 
have elapsed, viz., 727,661,633, whilst the fraction is the 
time which has already elapsed of the current adhimasa 
month. By multiplying, this fraction by 30 we get it 
expressed in days, viz., days, or 28 days 51 minutes 
30 seconds, so that the current adhim&sa mo tilth wantsnnly 
1 .day 8 minutes 30 seconds more to become a complete 
month (/ Sehram ). 

P. 31, 1 . 19.—The number 1,203,783,270 is found bv 
adding the 30 x 1,196,525 or 35,895,750 adhimasa days to 
the 1,167,887,520 solar days {Sehram). 
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P. 31, 1 . 24.—-The number of days from tlie beginning 
of the eaturyuga to the gauge-date is here found by 
Pulisa’s method to be 1,184,947,570, whilst p. 33, 1 . 16, 
the number of days from the beginning of the caturvuga 
to that of the kaliyuga is found to he 1,183,438,350. The 
difference between both numbers is (as it ought to be) 
1.509,220 days (Sekram). 

P. 33, 1. 24.—-The method of Aryabhata is the same 
as that given before, only the numbers by which we are to 
multiply and to divide,are different according to his system, 
which supposes a different number of revolutions in a 
kalpa. According to Aryabhata the elder, a eaturyuga has 
1,577,917,500 days (see vol. i. p. 370, 1. 28). As to the 
revolutions of sun and moon, they seem to be the same 
as given by Pulisa. The tables, pages 16 and 17, are not 
quite correct in this, as they give, for instance, for the 
revolutions of the moon’s node and apsis the 1 oooth part 
of their revolutions in a kalpa, whilst in vol. i. p. 370,1. 
16, it is said that, according to Pulisa and Aryabhata, die 
kalpa has 1008 eatttryugas. But p. 19, 1 . 15, the numbers 
4,320,000 for the aun and 57,753,336 for the^moou are 
given as possibly belonging to the theory of Aryabhata. 
The same numbers are cited by Bentley in his “ Historical 
View of the Hindu Astronomy,” London, 1825, p. 179, as 
belonging to the system, of the so-called spurkms Arya 
Siddhanta. It is doubtless the same system, for if we 
compare the number of days between the beginning of tire 
kalpa and that of the kaliyuga, which Bentley states in 
the above-cited book, p. 181, to be 725,447,570,625, with 
the same sum quoted by Aiberuni, pi. 33,1. 29, there can 
scarcely be a doubt as "to the identity of both systems, 
especially as this number 725,447,570,625 is a curious 
one, giving Thursday for the first, day of the kalpa, whilst 
the other systems give Sunday for this date. Of this book 
Bentley says, p. 183 : “It would be needless to waste any 
more time in going over its contents; what has been 
shown muss be perfectly sufficient to convince any man 
of common sense of its being a downright modern for¬ 
gery ;’ f and p. 190, “The spurious (Brahma Siddhanta, 
together with the spurious Arya Siddhanta, are doubtless 
the productions of the last century at farthest.” Perhapis 
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he would have chosen more reserved expressions, i? he had; 
known that this “production of the last century’’ was 
already cited by Aider uni. 

When we adopt these numbers for a catu, yuga, i.e. 
t> 577 ’ 9 i 7 ’SOO civil days, 4,320,006 revolutions of the sun 
and 57,753,336 revolutions of the moon, and consequently 
S 3 . 433 . 33 6 luiiar nronuis, we find the numbers belonging 
to a yuga by dividing the above numbers by four, as in 
this system the four yu|as are of equal length. Tima 
we get fora yuga 394,4.79,375 civil days, 1,080,000 solar 
years, and consequently 12,960,000 solar months, and 
388,Soo,OCX)solar days, 13,35 8,3 54kmar months,400,750,020 
lunar ; days, 398,334 adhimfisa months, and 6,270,645 
fuiaratra days. To hud the uutuber 725,449,079,845 men¬ 
tioned, r>. 33,1. 3 r, as the sum of days between the be¬ 
ginning of the kalpa and the gauge-date, we are to proceed 
as follows :—From the beginning of the .baliyuga to our 
gauge-date there have elapsed 4132 years, which multi¬ 
plied by 12 give 49.584 as the partial solar months. This 
number multiplied by the universal adhim&sa months 
398 . 334 i an d divined by the universal solar months 
12,960,000. gives iS23is«lo as the number of adhimfisa 
inomlir. This number, without the fraction added to the 
solar months 49,584, gives 51,jgf as the number of the 
partial lunar months, which multiplied by 30 gives 
1 > 533 > 2;i 5 fhc number of the partial lunar days. . This 
number multiplied by the universal finaratra days6,270,645 
and divided by the universal lunar days 400,750,020 
gives 23,990-7^2ias the sum of the partial unaratra 
days; and 23,990 subtracted from the partial lunar days 
1 .533.2iO gives 1,509,220 as the civil days elapsed of the 
kalryuga till the gauge-date, identical with the number 
found in note to p. 27. These 1,509,220 days added to the 
725,447,570,625 days which separate the beginning of the 
kalpa and the lcaliyuga, give the number of 725,449,079 845 
days cited p. 33, L 31. .Finally, the number of days elapsed 
of jRrahman’s life before the present kalpa, is got by multi¬ 
plying the number of days in a kalpa, i.e. 1,590,540,840,000 
(see page 370, voL i.) by 6068, the number of the kaltias 
elapsed before the present one ( Scfirmi}. 

34 . 1 . 3 2 '—There is here the same fault as that which 
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led Aiberuni to a false result, p. 27. The multiplication 
by 30 must be made after dropping the fraction \of the 
adhimasa months, not before ( Sckram ), 

P, 36, 1 . 1.—The lacuna must have contained a phrase 
like this :—“ In three different places; they multiply the 
number in the lowest place by 77, and divide the product 
by 69,120.” This follows clearly from the explanation 
which he gives in the following page (Schnmi). 

P. 36, 1 . 9.—Bead lunar instead of solar, in the Arabic 
(VVf, 7, last word), instead of 

I' 36,! 10.—The expression is a very concise one, so 
that it is not quite clear what is meant (1. 14) by the 
“ middle number,”—It is to be understood in the following 
manner : “ This number of the partial lunar days is written 
down in two different places, one under tire other. The 
one of these is “in the uppermost place ” (1. 17); they 
multiply the lower number by n, and write tire pro¬ 
duct under it. Then they divide, it, ie. the product, by 
403,963, and add the quotient to the middle number, i.e. 
to the product of eleven times the partial lunar days 
(Sukram) 

P. 36, 1 . 26.—A certain number of months A is to be 
divided by 6s.AVs*n If we wish to get the same result 
by dividing only by 65, we must subtract from A a cer¬ 
tain number A which is to be determined by the equation 

7^tt jr=“r—This equation gives for X the value 

65 t'TSWSg . °5 

X% A( °b reduced, JC^A( r N/And, or at last 

Vp 5 rsv:i s ' f 1 . ie$ N 

can also 


/ ire? \ 
~ 4 1 HIM. \ 


■X ! ~'-A(vw?*v)- The equation X 

he written in the form 65 tbVVV • nVax = d • X, that is. as 
Aiberuni states it ( 1 . 30), ‘ the whole divisor stands in 
the same relation to its fractions as tlie divided number to 
the subtracted portion” (Schram). 


P. 36, 1 . 33.—Aiberuni has not made the calculation given 
VOL. h, 2 A 
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above '’in a general way, but lie Las made it only for a 
special case, for tlie gauge-date. He finds trie fraction 
oininj > which he woffld find for every other date, as this 
fraction is independent of the number A ( Sehram ). 

P. 37,1. 26.-Here again a certain number of ftnar&tra 
days A is to be divided by 63# 57$$. If we wish to get 
the same result by dividing only by or, which is the 
same, by \\ 3 , we must add to A a certain number JT> which 
is determined by the equation 

A+x 


srsr 

703 - 703?S!S-|\ 


fix 6 


w V 702am / “ '-Wn-' 

at last, dividing numerator and denominator by 97, we 
t-— ti 1q a re neglected (see p. 33,1. 9) 


403963vr 


P. 38, 1 . 25.-—The -Arabic manuscript has 77,139, instead 
of 7739, as Dr. Sehram demands; v. p. 39, 1 . 7, and p. 40 , 1 . 8, 

P. 39, 1 . 20.—Hero he grants that the 28 days which 
we gee over 727,661,633 months are to be reckoned after 
tie beginning of the month- Caitra, so that the result 
found, p. 29,1. 30, agrees with the 28th, not with the first 
Caitra {Sehram). 

P. 39, 1 . 24.—The middle number was multiplied by 
; a solar year has ^6$Uvb days 0* or 52 weeks 
1 day and of a day. By adding the product, of the 
number of years .multiplied by to this number itself, 
we get the sum of days by which these years exceed 
whole weeks. The rest of the calculation is sufficiently 
explained by Albenmi himself (Sehram). 

P. 41, 1 . 19.—This is the same case as p. 36, only the 
numbers are a little different. If A is the number of 
months to be divided by 32f&$ : |nr, and we wish to sub¬ 
tract a number from A so a 3 to get the same, result by 
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dividing the difference by 32 objy; we have the equation' 

Ifl! . ' . i ' ’ % A „ A - X 

' 3 2 iM f» 3 - 

which, gives f or X the value 

A ( Mf .) or xSa (M$L ) or X*A ( '!") 

'>3 2 fo'l"l/ \ 2x60000/ V. 67,500/ 

Alberuni has again made the calculation for a special case, 
the gauge-date, and found the same fraction (*Mr<m). 

P. 41, 1 . 20,—“ This number of days,’'viz., the number 
of solar days corresponding to the. given date ( Schram ). 

P. 41, 3 . 33. —The MB. has 974 instead of 976. 

P. 42, 1 . 3.—The number of solar days, 1,555,222,000, 
is here taken as divisor instead of the number of adhimasa 
months, 1,593,336. The fraction ought to be 
=976«yyyV } the common divisor 24 (Schram). 

P. 42, 1 . 6.—-Alberuni does not seem to have understood 
Pulisa’s calculation which is correct, although there seems 
to he a lacuna in its explanation. According to Pulisa’s 
theory, there are in a caturyuga 1,555,200,000 solar days 
and n,593»33*> adhim&sa months. Idividing the first num¬ 
ber by the second, we get as the time within which an 
adhimasa month stuns up 976 $$$&%- days. So one would 
.get the number of adhimasa months by dividing the given 
number of solar days by the number 97 ' 4 'i^Wss', but 
Pulisa prefers not to reckon with the fraction, so he 
diminishes the number of given days by a certain amount 
and divides only by 976. The , number which is to be 
subtracted from the given days is easily found by the 
following equation 

Let D be the number of given solar days; we then have 


i) :d- x 
97 : *976 01 A : 


\D 




I or X = D 


orl :-D 

vice? soooooy* 


> 1 d R 4 \ 

6 I- 6 V a 0 p'cfo 1 

XfcVmV ) 


blow 384 is a common divisor to 104,064 and. the divisor 
1,555,200,000. So we get ,1 = just as Pulisa 

finds it (Schram). 
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P. 42, 1 . 22,—Not otxlv is it not “ quite impossible that 
this number should, in this part of the calculation, be used 
as a divisor,” but it needs must be used as a divisor, 
This -we see at once when, instead of working out the cal¬ 
culation with special numbers, we. make it algebraically. 
Let S be the number of solar days in a caturyuga, and A 
the number of adhimasa months in a caturyuga. Then the 
number of days within which one adhim&sa month sums 
up, will bo found by dividing S by A. By this division 
we shall get wholes and a fraction; let the who.es 00 
represented.' by Q and the numerator of the fraction by Ji. 

We then have -j = Q or S = AQ + 71 . Now if, the 

given number of solar days being D, we have to divide D 

by Q+~ | to get the number of adhimftsa months, but as 

we wish to divide by Q alone, we must subtract from D 
a number Z, which will be found by the equation 


I> 


Q-y 


R- 


R-X 


or X=.D 




R 

As A.Q -f-i? is equal to 8 , we have Z- D -g, where S is the 

number of solar days in a caturyuga, which must necessarily 
be a divisor in this part oi the calculation ( Schram ). 

P. 42, 1 . 31.—As one ffnaratra day sums up in 63 |St|| 
lunar days (see p. 37. U)> liave again the equation 


L L_~X 




It) 


where L represents the number of the given lunar days. 

P. 44, 1 , I.—The number 720,635,951,963 is not 
correct, as we have seen in note to p. 27. It is too 
oroat by 28 days. But the number of adhimasa days, 
21,829,849,0x8 ( 1 . xo), is also 28 days too great. So the 
difference is again correct. There is the same fault as at 
p. 27. The calculation ought to run as follows:—The par¬ 
tial civil days which have elapsed up to our gauge-date are 
720,6§5i951,935, This number is. given, and what we 
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want to find is how many Indian years and months are 
equal to this sum of days. First we multiply the num¬ 
ber bv 55,739 arid divide the product by 3,506,481; the 
quotient is 11,455,224,575^0™ ^aratra days. We add 
r i ,455,224,575 to the civil days; the sum is 732,091,176,510 
lunar days.' Dividing this number by 30, we get as quo¬ 
tient 24,403,039,217 lunar months (and no fraction; so we 
see that the date in question consists of a number of 
months only, or, what is the same, that the date corre¬ 
sponds to the beginning of a month). Multiplying the 
lunar months by 531 1 and dividing the product by 178.ni, 
we get 727,661,633fr stit adtdinasa months; 727,661,633 
adhimasa months subtracted from the 24,403,039,217 
lunar months 'give 23,675,377,584 solar months, which 
divided by 12 give 1,972,948,132 years and no fraction. 
So we find the given date corresponding not only to 
the beginning of a month, but also to that of a year. We 
find the same number of years of which the gauge-date 
consists (see p. 29, 1 . 17) (Sehmm). 

P. 45,1. 12.—This rule must indeed be based on some 
complete misunderstanding, for it is absolutely erroneous, 
as Alberuni rightly remarks (Schwa). 

P. 46, 1 . 1.—If we calculate from the beginning of the 
kalpa or the caturvuga, there are in the epoch neither 
fractions of the adhimfisa months nor of hnar&tra clays; 
but as the great number of days embraced by such long 
periods makes the calculation wearisome, the methods set 
forth in this chapter start neither from the beginning of 
the kalpa nor from that of the eutuxyuga, but from dates 
chosen arbitrarily and nearer to the time for which they 
are to be employed... As such epochs are not free from 
fractions of the tdhim&sa months and finamtra days, these 
fractions must be taken into account ( Sehrcm). 

P. 46, 1 . 27 ~-Tha numbers employed here do not belong 
to Brahmagupta’s, but to Pulisa’s system. The year taken 
as epoch is the year 5S7 fkkak&la. As we have seen, p. 3 r, 
11. 8-io, that in the moment of the beginning of our 
gauge-date or of the year Sakakftla 953. there have elapsed 
3,244,132 years of the ceturyuga, there must have elapsed 
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3,243,766 years of the caturyriga till the beginning of the 
year 587 BakaMila. We . must now first calculate the 
adhim&ua months and finarfitra days for this epoch. After, 
Pulisa’s method (p. 41, 1 . 39), we hive: 3,243,766 years 
are equal to 38,025, IQ2 solar months or 1,167.755,760 
solar days. This number multiplied by 271 and divided 
by 4,050,000 gives 78,1As her e the nearest num¬ 
ber is to be taken, we get 78,139, which, subtracted from 
1,167,755.760, gives 1,167,677,621. This latter number 
divided by 976 gives as the number of adhirattsa months, 
j,196,391V?®' Now 1,196,391 adhitnfisa months are equal 
to 35,891,730adbimsbadays,which,added to 1,167,755,760 
solar days, give 1,203,647490 lunar days. According to 
i'ulisa’s theory (see p. 26,1. 9), there are in a cataryuga 
1,603,000,080lunar and 25.082.280 finanUra days; so one 
finaiatra'day sums np in 63$lunar days, Therefore 
wo should have to divide the given number of. lunar days. 
L by but we prefer to subtract from L a certain 

number X,’and to divide the rest by 63^- or Vr*. Tlie 

r jr _ y 

number AT will be given by the equation = «■ 

t*3?i*jrrs . n 

r t A - 11A Th » g e q Uafc ; 0E gives for X the value X-- 



immber, we subtract r 18,668 from 13,240,122,390 and get 
15,240,003,722, which- divided by 703 gives 18,833,575^- 
as the number of rtnaiitra days. _ This added to the 
1,203,647,490 lunar clays gives for the date of our epoch 
the number of civil days 1,184,813,915. 

This number divided by 7 gives 5 as remainder. .Now 
the last day before the present eaturyuga was a Mon¬ 
day (see p. 33,1.11), therefore the last day before our epoch 
is a Saturday, and any number of days clapseu since 
that epoch if divided by 7 will indicate by the remainder, 
the week-day counted from Sunday as I, as it is said, 
p. 47, 1 , 19. Now the whole method is easily recognised 





•as thoroughly correct. Instead of multiplying the partial 
solar days by zvUhvt we multiply them by Ti ’ Ts , which 

I 

is sufficiently correct, as zvUlou is e( iual to ~~~ 7 rr** 
' 1 4944 2 rr 

As besides the whole adhim&sa months there is yet a 

fraction of m, adhimasa months in our epoch, we add 5 

before dividing by 976. Tim calculation or the unMtra 

days has already been explained; hut as in our epoch 

besides the whole' Ctnaratra days there.is still a fraction of 

Anaratra days, we must add 497 before dividing by 

703. The whole proceeding is thus explained (Scimm). 

P.48,]. Hi—The calculation has been made for the 
complete years elapsed before our gauge-date. So we get 
the week-day of the last day before the first Caitra of the 
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or at least equal to So the multiplications and 

divisions of this method are explained. 

The constant numbers which are to be added, are In¬ 
herent to the epoch. The year 8 88 SakakiUa corresponds 
to the year 3,244,067 of the caturyuga; 3,244,067 years 
are equal to 38,928,804 solar months, or 1,167,864,120 
solar days. These solar months multiplied by 66,389 and 
divided by 2,160,000 give i,i9^i502 T |Ho'.r adhimasa 
months, or 35,895,060 adhimasa days. This added to the 
1,167.864,120 solar days gives 1, 203,759,180 lunar clays. 
.Eleven times this number is equal to 13,241,350,980 ; this 


latter number divided by 111,573 gives 118678^ 


0 4S 6 


m sr* 


or the nearest number 118,679." "Subtracting cum from 
13,241,350,980, the' remainder is 13,241,232,301, which 
being divided by 703, gives 18,835,323^ huanUra days; 
these days subtracted from the lunar days give for the 
number of civil days 1,184,923,857. Dividing this last 
number by 7, we get the remainder 5; and as the last clay 
before the present caturyuga was a Monday (see p. 33, 
1. 11), the last day before the epoch here adopted is a 
Saturday, so that any number of days elapsed since that 
epoch, if divided by 7, will indicate by the remainder 
the week-day counted from Sunday as i. The first day 
of this epoch corresponds to the clay 2,073,9 73 of the 
Julian period. We have found in our epoch the" fraction 

of aclhimfisa month rirnw?;, which is equal to 6 --° ss|sll 

29282 

or very nearly adbim&sa' month, so we must add 

661 before dividing by 29282. 

The fraction of flnaratra days ||r- is equal to 

210902 


or nearly to M-imnr- 


Therefore we must add 69,601 before 


dividing by 210,902. Alberuni has, instead of this number 


69,601, the number 64,106, 4 instead of 9, and the last 
three numbers reversed {Schram). 


Ik 50, 1 . 35.—We had 780 months; adding thereto the 
23 adhimdsa months, wo have S03 months,'which heme 
multiplied by 30 give 24090, and hot 24060 days. All the 
following faults are the consequences of this one (Schram). 


P. 51, I, 2.—It ought to be “ adding thereto 6 q,6oi, we 
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gat the sum 79,566,601. By dividing it by 210,902, we 
get the quotient 377, i.e. fui aratra days, arid a remainder of 
IS H)W«» ^ e • the avamccs {In the Arabic text, p. * rv , 17, 
the reading of the MS. ought not to have been altered.) 
The correct result is 23713 civil days. If we divide 
this number by 7, we find the remainder 4, which shows 
again that the last day ’adore our gauge - date is a 
Wednesday. By adding 23/713 to 2,073,973, we get for 
the first Oaitra 953 the day 2,097,686 of the Julian period, 
as it ought to be ( Sckram ). 

P. 5 .1, 1 . 4.—Bead 377, instead of 307. 

P. 51, 3 . 9.—This method works with numbers much 
less accurate than the preceding ones. It is assumed that 
one adhimasa month sums up in 32? solar months* So the 
solar months are divided by 32^ or by or, what is the 
same, they are multiplied by Tor the time within 

which an huaratra day sums up, there is simply taken 
63-0, and the lunar days are divided by 63^y or yi\ or, 
what is the same, multiplied by vVV The epoch corre¬ 
sponds to the year 427 Sakak&la, or the year 3,243,606 
of the catuxyuga. This number of years is equal to 
38,923,272 solar months, which, multiplied by 66,389 
and divided by 2,160,ooo, give 1,196,33 ll$w$ adhimasa 
mouths, The author has taken 1,196,332 .adhimasa months 
and neglected the little fraction ^Joxr, so that he has no 
fractions of adhimasa months. These 1,196,332 adhimasa 
months added to the 38,923,272 solar months give 
40,119,604 lunar months or 1,203,588,120 lunar days. 
Multiplying by u, we have 13,239469,320, which divided 
by 111,573 gives ii8,66it?}£f£ or 118,662. Subtracting 
this from 13,239,469,320, we have 13,239,350,658,. which 
divided by 703 gives 18,832,646?for tile number of 
un aratra days. So the fraction of hnaratra days is 
very near to that adopted by the author of the method, vi^., 
By subtracting the un aratra days from the lunar days 
we get as the number of civil days 1,184755,474, which 
is divisible by 7. So, as the last day before the caturyuga 
was Monday, the last day before this epoch is also Monday, 
and the number of days elapsed since this epoch if divided 
by 7, will give a remainder which indicates the week-day. 
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' counting Tuesday as i. The first day of this epoch corre¬ 
sponds to the day 1,905,590 of the Jiiliaiiperiocl^c/irrm). 

P. 51,1. 24.—It is easily understood why this method 
is called that of the Siddh&nta of the Greeks. It is assumed 
that an adhim&sa month, sums up in 32$ or &§- -solar month’s. 
Now MS. solar months are equal to V* solar years. There¬ 
fore this.method is apparently an application of the cycle 
of nineteen years of the Greeks ( Schram ). 

P. 52,1. 2 .-—32 months 17 days 3 ghati and 34,caslmkn 
are only another expression for 32 J months (Sckram). 

IV 52, 1. 10.—-The number of civil, days is (92096 ; 
dividing by 7, we have as remainder 3. As in this method 
(see note to p. 51, l. 9) Tuesday is to be reckoned, as 1, 
this gives for the last day before our gauge-date Wednes¬ 
day. Adding 192,096 to 1,905,590, we get as the first 
Caitra 953 the day 2,097,686 of the Julian period, as it. 
o ught to be (Schnm). 

P. 52, 3. 20. AMiarhan. —This book is mentioned only 
in this passage. The author calls it a canon, i.e. a 
collection of astronomical, chronological, and astrological 
tables and calculations. Whether it was an original com¬ 
position in Arabic or translated from Sanskrit, and from 
what original, we do not learn from him. The word seems 
to be an Arabic rendering of ahart/ana . AJbenuh quotes 
from this book the computation of an era the epoch of 
which falls 40,081 days later than that of the Persian era, 
and compares it with the gauge-date (p. 5 3). 

P. 52,1. 22.—If the epoch should fall 40,0.81 days after 
iliat of the era Yazdajird, it would fall, on the first Caitra 
of the year 664 Saka.kS.la; but this is not the case. The 
first of Sha'b&n of the year 197 coincides with the begin¬ 
ning of VaiiSakha 735. As there are 72 years to be sub¬ 
tracted, we should come to Yai&lkha 663, and to begin 
with the beginning of a year, the epoch must be postponed 
to Caitra 664. But this is of no importance, as we shall 
see that Alberuni altogether misunderstood the method 
here given (Schram). 
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P. 52, J. 54.—These two dates do not agree to a day. 
The* first lY-rwerdhnnah Yazdajird coincides wiili 16 th 
June 632; 40,081 days later was Monday, 12th March 
742, whilst the 21st Daim&h of the year no of Yazdajird 
corresponds to Sunday, nth March 742. But as the date 
itself is erroneous, this is of no importance (fkJiram). 

P_ £ 2 , 1 , 27.—As the numbers which form multiplica¬ 
tions arid divisions in this method are identical with those 
of the Pafica SicldMutikli (p. 5 *). we can reckon the con¬ 
stants by the directions, there given. The epoch of the 
method of A 1 -barman is the beginning of Sha ban of the 
year .107. But this date corresponds to the beginning 
of Vaiiklcha 73S Sakak&la. So we should have for this 
date the following calculationSubtracting 427 from 735 
rears and 1 month, we get 308 years 1 month, or 3C97 
months; 3697 multiplied by 7 and divided by 228 give: 
for flte number of adbimasa months 1 13HI 5 ^ ie \ 1 3 
a lhhnasa months added to the 3^97 solar months guc 
3810 lunar months or 114,300 lunar days. This number 
multiplied by u is 1,257,300; we add 514, which gives 
us 1,257,814: this divided by 703 gives for the number 
of dnardtra days i7$9f4I- So we should have all the 
numbers wanted for our epoch if, in fact, this epoch weio 
the true, epoch. But we have to add 864 months to the 
interval. Therefore these 864 months, which- must always 
be added, must first be subtracted from the epoch, 30 that 
this latter is thrown hack by 72 years. Now 72 years or 
864 solar months multiplied by 7 and divided by 228 give 
the number of 2opl adhimasa months. These together 
with the 864 solar months are 890 lunar months or 26,700 
lunar days, which multiplied by 11 and divided by 703 
give 4i7f44 iharStra days. So we have to subtract from 
the numbers first found z 6 M% adhira&sa months and 
41 7444 - unarai ra days. The number of adhimasa months 
inherent to our true epoch will thou be r 13II& —so-ii;.!— 
S 6 | 4 i or with sufficient accuracy 87 without a fraction, 
and the number of ftnaratra days 17^9^1d — dt/ros - 
13712s* Therefore no: fraction is to be adued to the 
adhimasa months, whilst to the tYnaracra days '•here must 
be added M, or nearly Therefore we must add 28 

(not 38) before multiplying by ? V 3 . The-114,300 lunar 
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days of the first epoch diminished 'by the 26,700 lunar 
days of the 72 years, give 87,600-lunar days. Subtract¬ 
ing therefrom 1371 ftnaratra days, we have 86,229 civil 
days, which being divided by 7 give as remainder 3. So 
the last day before this epoch is Thursday, and the number 
of days elapsed since the epoch of this method, if divided 
by 7 , will give a remainder indicating the week-day, count¬ 
ing .Friday as 1. The first day of this epoch corresponds 
to the day 1,991,819 of tire Julian period (Sckn 


P. S3, 1 . 1.—It must be 28, not 38 (see preceding note) 
(Schram). 

P. S3, 1 .6.—We must add x/ifwe wish to have the week¬ 
day of the date itself, not that of the last day before it. 

P. 53, 1 . 8,-r-Here Friday is considered as the first day 
of the week, not, as in the Indian books, Sunday. This 
ought to have been remarked {Schram). 

P. 53, 1 . 9.—Atberuni’s notes to this method of Al- 
harkan are perhaps the (weakest part of his work. His 
very first remark shows a complete misunderstanding of 
the whole calculation. The method is correct, for the 
months of the seventy-two years with which it begins are 
solar. If, as Alberuni would have them, they were lunar, 
and the rest of the months, as he understands it. were lunar 
too, then the calculation would simply be nonsense ; for 
finding adhim&sa months is. nothing else than finding the 
number which we must add to convert solar months into 
lunar ones. But when the months are already lunar, how 
can one add anything to them to make them once more 
lunar ? {Schram). 

P. 53, 1 . 15.—The example ho works out is as erroneous 
as the remarks on the method itself. It must be clear to 
anybody who examines the method given on p, 52, that by 
the words (L 29),.“ Add thereto the months which have 
elapsed between the fust of Sha'ban of the year 197 and 
the first of the month in which you happen to be/’ there 
can only be meant solar months. The author fixed the 
initial epoch in his Calendar by saying “ 1 Sha'ban 197,” 
instead of fixing it in the Indian calendar by saying 
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‘ first Vaifolc'ha 735.” This accidental circumstance, which 
is of no consequence, induced Alberuni to think that lie 
was to take the interval jn lunar months, as the Arabic 
calendar has only lunar months, and he did not notice 
that lunar months in this part of the calculation would be 
absolutely impossible. He takes, in. fact, in the example, 
the interval in. lunar months, for there are 2695 lunar 
months between the first Shahan 197 and first Ilabi‘ I. 422, 
and to these 2605 lunar months he adds the 864 months 
which he knows to be solar. Then he changes ail these 
minded months, of which the greatest part arc. already 
lunar, to lunar ones, as if they ail were solar, and. at last 
he wonders that the result is nonsense, and tries to amend 
tho method. The only f&ttlfc in the mutter is th&t he d d 

not understand the method. 

If we wish to exemplify the method. of the canon Al- 
hn-rkan in the ease of our gauge-date, i.e. the first Caitra 
933 gakak&la, wo must proceed as follows-Subtracting 
from 953 years 735 y ears * month, we get as interval 21/ 
years ir mouths or 2615 solar months; adding thereto 
864 solar months, we have 3479 solar months. 1 his 

multiplied by 7 and divided by 22b gives for the number 
of adhimasa months io6£-£f; adding the 106 adhunasa 
months to the 3479 solar months, we get 3585 Umar 
months, or 107,530 lunar days. We add 28, and multi¬ 
plying 107,578 by XX, we have 1,183,358. wmcu number 
divided by 703 gives the number 1683*5.1 for the (Inaratta 
days. Subtracting the 1683 unaratra days from the 
107,5 50 lunar clays, we •have 105,867 civil days, vve 
add 1 in order to get the week-day of the first Caitra 95 
and dividing by 7, we get as remainder 7* And as here 
Fridav is considered as I, so 7 corresponds to Thuisdav, 
and the first Caitra 953 is found to be Thursday Ly 

adding 105,867 to 1,99.1,8x9 bave ioT .r* tot P axtrA 
of the year 953 the day 3,097,686 of the Julian poxiod, ns 

it ought to be (Sakram). 

p r 3 1 23—The emendation is as erroneous as the 
. example was. The 25,958 days are counted from the 
epoch falling 40,081 days after that ot Yazdajird 1.0 the 
first Shab&n 197. Bub 25,958 days are equal to S79 
Arabic months, or 73 years and 3 months, f urther, he 
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takes again the interval in lunar months, so that now in 
the amended method he has nothing but lunar months, 
which he changes to lunar months as if they were solar. 
So he gets a number which is, of course, absolutely errone¬ 
ous, but he thinks it to be correct, for in the last instance 
he commits a new fault by subtracting i instead of adding 
it. And so by an accidental combination of different faults 
he finds by chance a week-day which agrees with that of 
the day before our gauge-date (. Schram ). 

I\ 54, I. 12.—As the multiplications and divisions of 
this method have already been explained in the note to 
pp. 36 and 37, we have here to account, for the constant 
numbers only which are inherent to the epoch. , The 
epoch is 854 SakakiUa, which corresponds to the year 
1,972,948,033 of the kalpa. Multiplying 1,972,948,033 
by 12, we liud 23,675,376,396 solar "months, which mul¬ 
tiplied by 1,593,300,000, the adhiffi&sa months of a kalpa, 
and divided by 51,840,000,000, the solar months of a kalpa, 
give the quotient 727,661,597^^ as the number of 
adhimAsa aaouthe. Adding the 727,66.1,597 adhimfisa. 
months to the 23,675,376,396 solar months, we have 
24,403,037,993 lunar months or 732,091,139,790 lunar 
days. This latter number multiplied by 25,082,5 50,000, the 
ffnariitra days of a kalpa, and divided by 1,602,999,000,000, 
the lunar days of a kalpa, gives for the number of huardtra 
days 11,455,22.4,000111-^1. Subtracting the 11,455,224,000 
flnaiitta days from.the 732,091,139,790 lunar days, we 
find as the number of civil days elapsed from the begin¬ 
ning of the kalpa to this epoch 7.20,635,915,790, a number 
•which divided by 7 gives as remainder o. So, as the last 
day preceding the kalpa was a Saturday (see p. 28,1. 31), 
the last day before this epoch is also a Saturday, and' 
any number of days elapsed since this epoch, if divided 
by 7, shows by its remainder the week-day counted from 
Sunday as r. The fraction of the adhimdsa months in¬ 
herent to the epoch has been found to be xziim. .Now 

2 4 r> 9 


tVAV is equal to 


iff'vquu or very nearly ff.; so we add 29 
before dividing by 65. The fraction of the fraatdtra da# 

fikr - 7 0 r ft 


is flyffti Khw again Swlli is’ equal to 


nearly f$£ : ; 


7 03 


or 


so we add 686 before dividing by 703. 
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The first day of this epoch coincides with the clay 
2,061,541 of the Julian period ( Schrnn ). 

' 55 » h 5 -—This method consists in finding first the 
difference of the mean longitude of sun and moon. The 
numbers are Pulisa’s. There are in a caturyuga 4,320,000 
revolutions of the sun, and 57,753,336 revolutions' of the 
moon. The difference, 53,433,336, is fhe number of lunar 
months. 1 n every lunar month the moon gains one revolu¬ 
tion or 360 degrees over the sun. Dividing 53433,336 by 
the Solar years 4)320,000, we find as the number of lunar 
months belonging to one solar year So in every 

solar year the moon gains over the sun I2$$$X£§ revolu¬ 
tions. 

Omitting the whole revolutions which have no interest, 
the moon gains over the sun revolutions, or, what 

is the same, i32 I ' 0 - , l iy y degrees. NowpVtor degrees are equal 
to or t° 46 k,‘> minutes. So the moon gains over 

the sun in every solar year 132 degrees 46$$ minutes. 
By multiplying the number of years by 132 degrees 
46 |u minutes, we find the number of degrees which 
U.e moon has gained in the given interval over the 
sun. Now if in the beginning of this epoch sun and 
moon had been together, this would be the difference 
of the mean longitude of sun and moon. But as this 
was only in the beginning of the caturyuga, hut not at 
the moment of our epoch, there is an initial differ¬ 
ence between the longitudes of sun and moon which 
must be added. Our epoch, or the year 821 fsakakala, 
corresponds to the year 3,244,000 of the caturyuga. 
Multiplying 3.244,000 by the number of lunar months 
53 , 433 > 336 , and dividing by the number of solar years 
4.320,000, we find that in these 3,244,000 years the 
moon .gained over the sun 40,124,477] revolutions. 
Dropping again the whole revolutions, we see that the 
•noon was in advance of the sun at the moment of our 
epoch by Ut revolutions, or 112 degrees. Therefore these 
113 degrees must be added, and all the numbers of this 
method find in this their explanation. The result for our 
gauge-date, 358" 41' 46" is the number of degrees, minutes, 
and second a . by which the moon is in ad vance of .the sun 
at the moment of the beginning of the solar year 821, that 
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is., in tlie moment, when the sun enters Aries. As in the 
beginning of the luni-solar year sun and moon must have 
been in conjunction, the beginning of the luni-solar year 
has preceded that: of the solar year by an interval which 
was just sufficient for the moon to make 358 ' 41'46" in 
advance of the sun. .Now as the moon gains 360 degrees in 
a lunar month or 30'lunar days, so she gains 12“ in every 
lunar day. Therefore dividing 358" 41' 46" by T2, we get 
the number of lunar days and fractions by which the luni- 
solar year’s beginning preceded that of the solar year. The 
fractions of the lunar days are changed to ghatis and casha- 
kas. Thereby we get 29 days 53 ghatis 29 cashakas as the 
time by which the beginning of the luni-solar year pre¬ 
ceded the sun’s entering Aries, in agreemen t wi th‘the frac¬ 
tion of the adhimhsa month found on p.,31, i 17. For 
v!w& adhina&sa months are also equal to 29 days 53 ghatis 
29 cashakas. The number 27 days 23 ghatis 29 cashakas 
which he gives, p. 55,1. 25,is obtained, by dividing 328'' 
41' 46", and not 35 8* 41' 46", by 12 (. Sckrarn ). 


P. 55. 

of 358. 


1 . 17.—The Arabic inanuscriph has 3 


28 insle 


•P. 55. h 33-—The number is 132*4614, and not 132*46' 
34" (as the Arabic manuscript Las). Therefore th e portio 
mini is not ii° 3' 52" 50"*, but ix days 3 ghatis 53 
cashakas 24"; and the portio mends not; o° 55' 10".24*“' 
io' v , but 0 days 55 ghatis 19 cashakas 2? m - 
The reason of this calculation is the following:—tu 
a year or 12 solar months tlie moon gains over the sun 
132*4644. As she gains 12 degrees rn every lunar day, 
the twelfth part of these degrees will represent the sum 
of lunar days and their fractions which the solar year con¬ 
tains over 360, that is to say, the sum of adhim&sa days 
and their fractions. One solar month containing c 
adhimfisa days 55 ghatis 19 cashakas 2/ u , the number of 
solar months within which one adhimasa month or 30 
lunar days sum up, will be found by dividing 30 days by 
o days 55 ghatis 1.9 cashakas 27". ‘This gives 2 years 8 
months 16 days 3 ghati 55 cashaka. ^ ' 


R 56, l. i.—There must be a great lacuna, for the first 
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lines of this page are absolutely without meaning. I arn 
inclined to attribute this lacuna to the source whence the 
author drew this information, ie. the Arabic translation 
of Kvramsara. 

P; 59, 1 . 23.—The calculation should be made in the 
following manner:—The sum of days of the Icaliyuga is 
multiplied by the star-cycles of a kalpa and divided by the 
civil days of a kalpa, viz., 1,577,916,450,000, So we get the 
revolutions and part of a revolution which the planet has 
made during the time elapsed since the beginning of the 
Icaliyuga. But in the beginning of the Icaliyuga all planets 
have not been in conjunction; this was only the case in 
the beginning of the kalpa. Therefore to the fractions 
of. revolutions which the planet made since the beginning 
of the Icaliyuga* we roust add its place at this begin¬ 
ning itself, i*e. the fraction of a revolution which every 
planet had at the beginning of the kaliyuga, the whole 
revolutions being of no interest. But Brahmagupta adds 
these numbers before dividing by the civil clays of the 
.kalpa, and this is quite natural, both fractions having by 
this proceeding the same divisor. Therefore what he calls 
the basis, ought to be the fraction of every planet at the 
beginning of the kaliyuga multiplied by the civil days of 
the kalpa; but he has made a great mistake. Instead 
of multiplying the fractions by the civil days of a kalpa, 
viz,, 1,577,916,450,000, he has multiplied them by the 
years of a kalpa, viz,, 4,320,000,000. Therefore all. num¬ 
bers given on p. 66 as the bases are entirely erroneous. 
To find the fractions for each planet and the bases we have 
the following calculation;—From the beginning of the kalpa 
to that of the kaliyuga there have elapsed 1,972,944,000 
years; so to get the places of the planets at the beginning 
of the kaliyuga we ought to multiply the revolutions 
of each planet by 1,973,944,000, and to divide them by 
the years of a kalpa, 320,000,000. As these two num¬ 
bers have the common divisor 432,000. we multiply the 
revolutions of each planet by 4.567 and divide them by 
10,000. This will give us the place of the planet at the 
beginning of the kaliyuga. We have thus, for the single 
planets;— 

For Mars, 2,296,828,522 revolutions multiplied by 4567 

vol. 11. ‘ 2 a 
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and divided by 10,000 give 1,048,961,585 T 9 <}%%% evolu¬ 
tions; so the place of Mars at the beginning; of the kali- 
yuga is 1%%%% of a revolution. 

For"Mercury, 17,936,998,984 revolutions multiplied by 
4567 and divided by 10,000 give 8,191,827,435-%%%% revo¬ 
lutions ; so the place of Mercury is %%%% revolutions. 

For Jupiter, 364,226,455 revolutions multiplied by 4567 
and divided by 10,000 give 166,342,221%®%% revolutions; 
so his place is %%%% revolutions. 

For Venus, 7,022,389,492 revolutions multiplied by 
4567 and divided by i0,000 give 3,207,125,2801%®%%; so 
her place is i*%%% revolutions. 

For Saturn, 146,567,298 revolutions multiplied by 4567 
and divided by 10,000 give 66,937,284^%%% revolutions; 
and his place is %•%% revolutions. 

For the sun’s apsis, 480 revolutions multiplied by 4567 
and divided by 10,000 give 219’%%%% revolutions; and its 
place is 1%%%% revolutions. 

For the moon's apsis, 488,105,858 revolutions multiplied 
by 4567 and divided by _io,ooo_ give 222,917,945■%%%% 
revolutions; and its place is %%%%• revolutions, 

For the moon’s node, 232,311,168 revolutions multiplied 
by 4567 and divided by 10,000 give 106,096,510,%%%% 
revolutions; and its place is %%%% revolutions. 

Multiplying now the place of every planet by 1,577, 
916,450,000, we get the following bam for the single 
planets:— 

For Mars, 1.573.813,867,230. 

„ Mercury, 1,566,555,451,560, 

„ Jupiter, i,S 7 S, 549 -S 75 - 325 - 
„ Yen us, 1,5 72,23 5>95°,78o. 

„ Saturn, 1,573, 55 US 34 ,070. 

„ the sun's apsis, 340,829,953,200. 

„ the moon’s apsis, 550,061,674470. 

„ the ascending node, 671,561,241,120 (Schram). 

P. 67,1. 14. A.H. 161.—According to p. 15, the year waa 
A.H. 154. Of. note to i. 169. 

P. 71.—With the orbits of the planets cf. Sdrya-Sul- 
dkdnta, xii. 90, note. 

Pp. 74 seq. —As for the Arabic terminology of these 
pages, it deserves to be noticed that— 
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(x) means the true distance ~ Sanskrit man~ 

dakarna , 

(2.) That means the true distance of the 

shado'ids end; and 

(3«) Sinus totm , J&W Sanskrit trijivd or trijyd, 

means the sinus of three zodiacal signs or 90 degrees, i.e, the 

radius. 

> 

P. 74, 11 . 17, 18.--Instead of TC==^ the. Arabic manu¬ 
script has K.C= t£, which has been corrected by I)i 
Schram. 

P. 75, 1 . 34.—The lacuna must'he something like the 
following:—“ For KO must be divided by the divisor kept 
in memory ” (Schram). 

P. .78, 1 . 27.—This and the two following passages are 
not clear. Alberuni does not seem to have understood 
the subject, for the shadow is neither the greatest nor the 
mean, bub the true shadow; and the shadow from which 
one. is to subtract, i.e. I S 31 > is nothing else than the earth's 
diameter, which also is neither the mean nor the greatest, 
but always tbe same (Schram). 

% 

P. 79* —AlkhuHlrizmi is mentioned here and ii. 114 (on 
the various colours of eclipses). According to Mhrist , 
p. he composed an epitome of the Sindhind (Brahma- 
Siddhdrtfa ). He is famous as the author of a work on 
algebra, edited by Posen, London, 1831. Of alsp. L. 
Itodet, IJAlgdbre d'AlMiwdriznii ct les Methodes Indiennc et 
Grecciue ( <( Journal Asiatique” 101 (18.78), pp. 3 scq.). 

P. 82. Two suns , two moons , &c.« —This theory, as well 
as the expression fish (a name for the polar star ?), seem 
to be of Jaina origin. Of Oolebrooke, ‘ Essays/' ii. 201. 

P„ 84 .—Cf with this table of the Naikshatras a paper of 
Thibaut , u The Number of the Stars constituting the several 
Nakshatras according to Brahmagupta, &c.” the “ Indian 
Antiquary” 1885, p. 43; also Oolebrooke, “Essays/’ ii. 
284, and Ndrya-Biddlulnta, p. 321. 
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P. 89,1. 32.—In the .Arabic text, p. rn, 15, read sAft 
instead of The number of years is 1800, not 2800,. 

P. 90. EdWnhJta .—This term (also Ml&rhia) is ex¬ 
plained in Silrya-Siddhdnta, note to ix. 5. 

The work tf-hurrat-alzijdt, only once mentioned, is per¬ 
haps identical with the Kitdl-alglmrm, which Albernni 
quotes in his “Chronology” (my translation, p. 15 el 
passim). Its author was Abft-Muhammad Alna’ib Alumuli, 
who has used the work of Ya'kilb .Tbn Tdrik. Cf note to 


P. 90, 1 . 21.—Emendation of the Jdiasulaldiddyalca (also 
on p. 91), i.e. Cttarakhan dakh&dya ka. 

On Yijayanandin (i. 26), the author of Karanatilaka. cf. 
note to i. p. 156. 

f. xoi.—The enumeration of mountains, here token 
from the Matsi/a-FurAnct, may be checked by the help of 
Vislmu-Purdna, ii. 141, note 2, and ii. 791 seg. The last 
name is written UUMr in the Arabic, which T cannot 
identify with an Indian name. Perhaps it is a blunder 
for mahdsMr, which might represent mahdsaila. Vide 
VishjM-Piirdna, II. .iv. p. 197. 

P. 101.—On the Aurva legend, cf Vishnu-Pur An a, III. 
viii. p. 81, note. 

r ; 1 92.—The story of Soma, the husband of the daughters 
of Prajapati (the lunar stations'), occurs in it3 elements 
already in the Yedic ■ ad. Cf. H. Zimmer, AlUndwifm 
leben, pp. 355, 373. 

P. 104.—On the Hindu theory of ebb and flow, cf. 
Vishmi-Purdna, ii. 203, 204. The two names, of which I 
have not found the Indian equivalents, are written baharn 
and vuhar in the Arabic. 

P* 105. The Vishnu-Purdna says .—The author seems 
to refer to Vishnu-Pur&iia II, iv/p. 204: <£ The rise and 
tall of the waters of the different seas is five hundred and 
ten (not 1500) .inches” (or linger-breadth$), 
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A ^ 106.—Th.i author’s theory of the origin of the Diba- 
jat has already been, mentioned, vol. 1 233. 


P. 


no.-—As to the strictures of the author on the sin- 


' verity of Brahmagupta, cf. note to p. 25 (here ii. p. 263). 
The passages which excited tire indignation of Albervmi 
do not express the view of Brahmagupta, but were simply 
taken by him from older books—in fact, written pilrva- 
Mstrdnusdreria. Cf. Kern, translation of .BrihcUSctmhitd, 
note to chap. iii. v. 4 (p, 445). 

P. 114,1. 12. Kinds of eclipses.^-Iles.<l instead of this, 
colours of the eclipses. On Alkhw&nzini, cf. note to ii. 79. 

What the author here mentions as a view of the Hindus, 
agrees literally with Mrya-8iddhAnta t vi, 23. 

•P. I t6.~~-On the Kluindokhldyo.ka, the Sanskrit original 
of the Arabic Sindhind, cf. note to i. 153, 154. 

I’. 118.—On the Bnhajjdtakaw, of Varhhamihira, cf. 
note to i. 219. 

P. 119.—Rules for finding tbe dominants or regents of 
the day, month, and year are given in tin; Surya-Sid - 
dhiintw, i. 51, 52 ; xii. 78, 79. 

\ 

I\ T2Q.—On the srMhava (?) of MhMdeva, not j,o be 
confounded with the book of the same title by Utpala, 
of. note to t 157.. 

P* 120. Table pf the serpents .—The nainb$ of this table 
mii 9 t be compared with the names in Viswu/-Faniya, ii. 
74 * The words fluJm and^a brahmta, seem to be mis¬ 
takes of the Arabic copyist for Vdsulci and Cakrahasta. 

V. I2i.—The names of the dominants of tlie planets are 
not known to me from a Sanskrit source. Therefore the 
pronunciation of some of them remains uncertain. 

■ tfp. 12i ? 122 .—The names of the dominants of the 
.Nakshatras are given by A. Weber, V'ebw den Vcdakalen- 
der Namcns Jyptisham, p. 94. Cf. also Sdrya-SiddhMta, 
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viii. 9, pp. 327 sag., and Vishnu-Furdna, IL viii. t notes on 
pp. 276, 277. 

Instead of Mitra, the deity presiding over Amirfidha, it 
Would perhaps be better to write Maitra, and in the 
, Arabic; (Vishnu-Furdna, ii. p, 277). 

The hitter part of this list in the Arabic text is not free 
from confusion. 

The regent of LittarabhMrapadfi is placed side by side 
with .Phrvabhadrapadfi. whilst the latter station is left 
without its regent, which is aja ekap&i (Mrya-Suidhdnta, 
P- 343 )- A part of this word seems to be extant in the 
square for anvini, Which has jid"pi Perhaps this is to be 
read ascin am-kapdd, in which ease the Arabic 

copyist has made two blunders, dropping part of the word 
ajaiJcapdd and placing it in the wrong square. 

P. 123.-—On the sixty-years cycle of Sirya-SiddJidnta, 
i. 55, and xiv. iy- Vatahamihira, Brikat-Samhitd, viii, 
20-33. 

P.. 125.—For the names Samvatsara, Padvafcsara, &c.,cf. 
llrihat-Samhitd, viii. 24; Sdrya-Siddhdnta, xiv. .17,'note ; 
"W cbej, Fiber den Vedctfccde/iidev gcnc&nni Jwotisham, p 
34 - 3 'j- 

Pp. 127. 1 28.—-The dominants of the single lustra are 
given in Frihat-Samhitd, chap, viii 23. 

The names of the single years exhibit some differences 
from the Sanskrit text ( Snlmt-Samhitd, viii. 27-32), 

!No. 8, instead of hlidva, has risen from, a wronsr 
di vision of the words of the text— 

srimvMabhdvasdkvau, 
i.e. srinmJcha-bhdva-sdhvmi. 

T 4 o. 9, ts* instead of —ywvan, is perhaps a mistake of 

the copyist of the Arabic text. 

Np. IS» cAh ■dsha (in Kern’s edition vrishd), is not a 

mistake, but a different reading. The word in brackets 
( Vr-kikdbha) is to be cancelled. 

Ko. 18, uw, natu y cannot be combined with p&rthiva. 
It corresponds to natetih. Cf Kern’s various readings to 
chap. viii. 35. 
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iSTo 30,)-**. The name of the thirtieth year is durm-nkha. 
Perhaps the reading r* has risen from' a wrong division 
of these words (viii, 38)— 

marimatho 'sya parala&a chmnukhak, 
so as to represent the elements ~ca dur-. 

No. 34, vy. [darva), seems to he a mistake for Saroari or 
sarvarin. 

No. 40, pa-rdvam is the reading of some manuscripts 
for pamblulva. Of. Kern, various readings to viii. 41. 

No. 48. This year is called (luanda by Kern, but the 
reading of Aiberuni, vikrama, occurs also in Sanskrit manu¬ 
scripts. (If. various readings to viii. 45. 

No. 56. The <ha> of tlie text seems to be a blunder of 
the copyist for dundubhi (viii. 50). 

No. 57, amgdm or amr/dri, the reading of certain manu¬ 
scripts instead of udydri (viii. 50). 

_ No. 58 and 60. The. words /bsf (.instead of /us,) and 

)/— raktdksha, and kshaya, seem to be examples of a pho¬ 
netic change between sh and r. 

The same list of names is given in S 4 rya-Siddhdnta,i. 

55 : “° fce - 

P. j 30,—-With this chapter on the four parts of the life 
of a Brahman cf. Vishnu-'l'urtina, book III, chap. ix. 

P„ 131.—The complete verse of Bfishsh&r is this— 

“ The earth is dark, but the fire is bright, 

And the fire is worshipped, since there is fire.” 

This is the saying of a man whose parents had come as 
prisoners of war from Tukharistfui on the Upper Oxus, 
but he was bora in Basra, and lived in Bagdad under the 
Khalif Almahdi As he stood under thte accusation of 
being a heretic (Zoroas.triaa or Manichsean), or, according 
to another version, because he had composed satirical 
verses on the Khalif, he was, notwithstanding his great 
age, sentenced to be beaten, and died in consequence, a.ii. 
167-aid. 7S4. Of. Ibn Khallikau, Vita, No. 112. 

P. r 34,1. 1.—The south, as the direction foreboding evil, 
bias already once been mentioned in connection with the 
islands Lanka and Vadav&mukka, vide i. 307, 308. 
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Pp. 134, 135.—With this description of Ary&varta 0/ 
Manu, ii if *ej.; Y&sishtha, 1 . 12 ; and Baudhayana, i. 
1,9-12 (“ Sacred Laws of the Aryas,” translated .by <*. 
Btthler, Oxford, 1879-82). 


p. 135.—On the vegetables which must not be eaten, 
ef. Manu, v. 5, and Y&sishtha, xiv. 33. Mid seems to be 
= Sanskrit ndlikd. 


P. 136.—The contents of this chapter are nearly related 
to VisKnu-Purdna, book III. chap. viii. 


P. 137.'—The story of King llama, the Brahmin, and the 
Canddla, taken from the Rdm&yana, vide in Wilkins’ 
“ Hindu Mythology ” (Calcutta, 1882), p. 319. 


Pp. 137, 138.—The two quotations of Alberuni from 
the MutyitvadgUd can hardly* be compared with any pas¬ 
sage in the book in its present form. Of. note to i. 29. 


P. 1 ig .—On the asvamcdha or horse-sacrifice, ef. Cole- 
brooke, " Essays,” i. 55, 56. 


Pp. 140, 141.—This legend, as given on the authority of 
the Vishnu-Dharma, is not known to me from a Sanskrit 
source. 


P. 142,—As the original of this quotation from the 
Purdnas is not known to me, the pronunciation of some of 
the proper nouns remains uncertain. 


P. 143.—The story of Sagara, Bhagirabha, and the 
Granges, is related by H. H. Wilson, “Works,” vol. ii. p. 
168, Of. also Wilkins’ “Hindu Mythology,” p. 385. The 
source of this legend is the first book of Mmdyana,. 


P. 145.—I do not know the original of this quotation 
from Varahamihira’s Samhitd. 


Pp. 145, 146;—The words here attributed to fSaunaka 
are probably taken from the Vishnu-Dharma. Of. note 
to i. 54. 
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.i\ 147.—The story of the head of Brahman is part of 
the legend of Siva’s tight -with the Asura Jalandhara, Of. 
Kennedy’s “ Kesearches,” p. 456. 

h’. 149.-—This and the following chapters treat of subjects 
which are discussed more or less in every Indian law hook, 
as in those of Mann, Apastamba, Gautama, and others. 
Aiberuni, however, does not seem to have drawn directly 
from any of these books, but rather from his own experi¬ 
ence, from what his Pandits had told him, and what he 
himself had observed during his stay in India, 

P. 153.—•AlJ.iajja.j was governor of Babylonia during 
twenty years under the Omayyade Kalif 'Abdulm'alik 
(684-704) and his son Alwalld (704-714) 

P. X53, That a .Brahmin and a Oanddla, are equal to 
him. — Of. the saying of Vyasa, the son of ParMira, here 

vol. i p. 44. 

1 ’, .155.—On the forbidden degrees of marriage, cf 
Maim, hi. 5. 

P. 156.—On ffariddhdna, dmamtonnayanam , &c., cf. the 
DharmaMstra. of Gautama, viii. 14 ; also the Qrihyaditras 
of Asvalfivana, i. 13, 14. 

P. 157. Thus, when Kabul was conquered, &c. —The sen¬ 
tence added in brackets to indicate the meaning of the 
author’s words, as I understand them, ought to run thus: 

" (which proves that he abhorred the eating of cows’ meat 
and sodomy, but that he did not consider harlotry as 
anything baneful or unlawful).” 

The detail in the history of Kabul here alluded to is 
not known from other sources, e.g. Bal&dhuri. During the 
Omayya Kaliphate of Damascus, both Kabul and Sijis- 
tan bravely fought against the Muslims. During certain 
years they were subdued and had to pay tribute, but 
Kabul always remained under the sway of its Hindu 
(Brahmin) Icings of the Pala dynasty. It was incorporated 
into the Khalif’s empire under the Abbaside Ma’mun; it 
had to receive a Muslim governor, but retained at his side 
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the Hindu Shah. The same double rule existed in Khw:V 
rizm. 

About a.:d. 950-975 the city of Kabul was already 
Muslim, whilst the suburb was inhabited by the Hindus 
(and by Jews). K&bul was the coronation-city for the Pala 
dynasty, as Konigsberg in Prussia for the Hohenzollerns. 
Even when they ceased to reside in K&bul, they had to be 
crowned there. 

By the Ispahbad, mentioned by Alberani, t under¬ 
stand the Hindu governor who ruled over the city for the 
Ptila king. Our author applies a title of the Sasaniafi 
empire to the official of a Hindu empire. 

In what year the negotiation .referred to by Alberuni 
took place is not known. Perhaps under Ma’iuhn, when 
the city was definitely ceded to the Muslim conquerors. 

It seems to have been the public opinion aiqbng Mus¬ 
lims that Hindus considered fornication as lawful, as Ibn 
Khurda.dhbih expresses it' (Elliot, "History of India,” i. 
13), whilst, according to Alberuni, they considered it in¬ 
deed as unlawful, but were lax in punishing it, 

P. 157.—The Buyide prince Adud-aklaula, who held 
Persia under his sway, died A.it, 372=A.T>. 982. Not long 
before Alberuni wrote, the last of their dominions had been 
annexed to the empire of MahmM of GhaznA, 

P. 158.—’ly&s Ibn Mu&wiya was judge in Basra under 
the Omayya Khalif Omar Ibn c Abdahiziz, and died there, 

A.H. I 22 — A.D. 74O. 

P, 159—With the author’s description of the ordeals, 
cf. Maiiu, viii 114 .s eg., and a translation of the chapter on 
ordeals from the Vydvahdm MayAJeJia by G. Biihter, in 
“ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” 1867, vob 
xxxv. pp. x4 &'q.; Stenzler, Die Jndischen Gotlesurtheile, in 
Zeitschrift der .Deutschen MorgevMndischen GeseUschaft, ix. 
p. 661. The last-mentioned kind of ordeal (p. 160) is also 
described in Elliot’s “ History of India,” i, 329 (the Sindian 
ordeal of fire), 

P. 164. According to a passage in the look Mann. -Cf. 
Manu, ix. 118. 
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P. 166.—For. the first quotation from Plmdo, Sid, ef„ 
note to 1 p. 65. The second quotation can hardly be iden¬ 
tified with any passage in JPhwdo. Perhaps it is derived 
from a commentary on the following words, 810:— 

. dXXd. SieiX^jpipevfjv ye, oTjaat, inro rov crcovaroeiSovg, 
o ai'T/} ;} opiXia re Kal erv paver la rov cneaarog Sid to aei 
£vvebui ten} Sid rdv rroXXdv peXerrjv eveirodjcre tpurpurov, 

P. 167.—The quotation from Plxado is found izjc- 
116 a :— 

QaStrWfiev Se ae rim rpdrrov ; oTrcogdpJviptj, fiovKycrOe, 
edvwep ye \dj3rjre fie teat fid €K<pvyw vfidg, k.tA, 

eyyvr/cracr0e 08v fie irpog Kplrt va, T dl f evavrlav 

eyyvrjp f] r/v cvrog irpog Smirrag dyyvCiTO, ovrog juev yap 
rj firjV. vapapf-petp * vueig Se fj pdv pd irapafuvdv eyywj- 
crardt\ ewetSuv otto Odvce, ; dXXd oi^pjrecrGai amovra, ipct 
M.plrwv pa qv (pepih fid opeov gov to tftypux >/ Kaiog:vov 

d Karopiirrofievo v ayavairrij vircp igov iog oeivd irdayoirog 
fujSi Xeyij €P rfj rcKpij) <£>? d irporlQerai 'She up dry ?/ liccpepei 
d fcarvpvTTt'i , /c.r.A, 

dX\d Gappeiv re'xpV Ka ' ( <pdvai rovgav <r&)/xa Gam v 
Kal Qarray ourcog, oroyg dv crot (piXop ft Kal gdXicrra tjyu 
vogigov etvag 

P. 168. ffalenm, <ko .—I do not know the Greek original 
of this quotation. Of \ note to i. p. 35. 

P, 69.—The words of V&sudeva are a quotation from 
Bhagovad-Gitd, viii. 24. 

P. 171. Johannes Grammaticus.—Cf note to i. 36, 

P, 171.—The two quotations from PJiado are found in 
620:— 

Tcro>? tolvop raurtj ovie dXoyov fid rporepov a or op axe- 
KTiPvvmi Se?v, vrplp a myicrjv rivet 6eog eTnreg^y, werrrep Kal 
t*iv pvv diu-iv rapoucrap. 

And 62B:— 

dig tv tlvi (ppovpa eergev ol dv&porroi Kal ov Sei Sd 
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eavrov e/r rnvrtjs Xveiv ovS’ airoUkfipacncefy, k.t.A. to 
deals etvai iifj.Mii toiV empekoppevovS kcu >)juus toij$ av~ 
6 p -)icov y tv row KTiffiurwv rots Ocois ecvut. 

P. 174.'—For the V’ishim-Pardna, ride note to i. 54. 
The reading Dim is not certain, as tbs Arabic text lias 
only 

The names Dili pa, Dushyania, and Yaydti have been 
verified by means 0i the index to Vidinxi-Purdnci. 

P. 175, last line.—On the festival of the birth of Vasu- 
deva-Krishna (Krishnaja/nm&shfc> w£), ef. Weber, “ Indian 
Antiquary,” 1874, p. 21; 1877, p. 161; Zeitschrij’t dcr 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Geselhchaft, vi. p. 92. 

P. 176, 1 . 11.—The Arabic manuscript has 't.e, titaj. 
For the word nttdpja, cf. II. H. Wilson, “ Essays and 
Lectures,” ii. 232. 

P. T76, !. 19. Demdnt. —The latter half of this word is 
apparently a derivation fr*m the root swap — to sleep. In 
Prakrit sleep — stiino (Sanskrit smpna). Vide Varcmtci, i. 3. 

P. 177, 1 . 2a.— DeottMni, also called deotthdn and 
diUhvan. Cf. H. II. Wilson, “ Glossary of Technical 
Terms,” pp. 133, 134, 143, and “Memoirs on the History, 
Folklore, and Distribution of the Races of the North- 
Western Provinces of India,” by H. Elliot, edited by J. 
Beanies, i. 245. 

P. 177.-—The here-mentioned bhfehma-pafocu-i'fyri seems 
to he identical with the bkishma-pancakam mentioned by 
Wilson, “ Essays and Lectures,” ii. 203. ^ 

P. 177.—The name Gaur-t-r, fjf, occurs also ii. 179. 
and is apparently a vernacular form for gcmri-lritiyd. Cf. 
Wilson, l. 1 . p. 185. 

P. 178.—With this calendar of festivals are to be com¬ 
pared the treatise of H. H. Wilson, “The Religions 
Festivals of the Hindus,” in his “ Essays and Lectures,” ii. 
p. 151 seq., and Garcin de Tassy, Notice sur les fetes popu- 
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lakes, des Pam, 1834, This chapter, as well as 

the preceding one, would perhaps receive much light from 
the Jyot irvidh&bhtranam>, chap, xxi Cf Weber, “ Journal 
of the German Oriental Society/' vol. xxii. p. 719, and 
xxiv. p, 399, 

This chapter has been translated into Persian by Abu- 
Said Gardezi (manuscript of the Bodleian Library in 
Oxford, Ouseley 240). Cf note to ii. 6. 

P. 178, Agdils ,—The Arabic has only which 

might he something like ajya-divasa , 

Milttais —This pronunciation is given by the manuscript. 
The name, not to be confounded with ttie Arabia name 
MattA (Matthmus), is perhaps identical witli the name of 
a prince of Siwistan mentioned by Elliot, “History of 
India/' i. 145-1 53 * 

Ili/ndoll-caitra ,— Cf Dola-y&tri or Holi of Wilson, 
P- 223. 

Bahantl ,— i Vide Wilson, l c. } and vasanta, here ii. 179. 

P. 179. Gaur-t-r .— Cf note to ii. 177, 

P. 180, Grdi/mt (?), &c.~In the Arabic text the word U 
must be added before 

In fchv following line there is a lacuna, which in my 
translation I have filled up by the help of the Persian 
translation of Gardtlzi which runs thus:— 
p,UL \j (jUsUvJj jjy jjj (sic) Jji 

^ In another place Gard&d writes 

P. i8l—O n Jiw&arman, , cf, note to i 164. 

P. 182. Kiri (?),—This is perhaps only a misspelling of 
the Arabic copyist for Kandi (Gandi llibdt-ala'mir ). 
Cf, note to i. 317, and Elliot, a History of India/' ii. 112, 
150; iv. 138; Baihakt , ed. Morley, p. 274. It is the 
place where King Mas'ud was murdered. 

Pp. 182. Dil&U—dipdvali (row of lamps ).—Cf Wil¬ 
son, “ Glossary of Technical Terms/' p. 114. Gardezi has 
e)VA divdlt 
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P. 183. Sdgdrtam — sdkdsktami. — Of. Wilson, “ Essays," 
ii. 208. 

P. 183.— Cdmdha seems to be ~ caiurdast mdgha , 
mdnsartayu --- nndnsdshtaka,, p&rdrtaku — plrdditaka, and 
wMdtan—mdghdskfamt. Of, Wilson, “Essays,” ii. 183, 
184,18 r. 

P. 183.—The festival dhola seems to be identical with 
holi, Jidikd or dol-jdtrd. Of. Wilson, p. 147, 210. Instead 
of dhola- the Persian translation of G-ardezi has h.6U. 

P, 184. kiivanitri .— Of, Wilson, p. 210. 

P. 184.— P&yattanu is perhaps = ptipdsh(amt. Cl 
pupdchiakd. 

P. 186.—On the 15hli Mfigha, as the beginning of 
kaliyuga, ef. Wilson, “Essays and Lectures,” ii. p. 208. 
Alberuni seems to have taken his information regarding 
the yugddyd or beginning of a yuga from Vishnu-I’urdna, 
III. chap. xiv. p. 168. 

P. 187, 1. 5.—The number of lunar days, 1,603,000,010 
(sic MS.), must, according to Dr. Schram, be altered to 
1,603,000,080. 

P. 18S. Vivhuva. —On the use of this term in astronomy, 
(f Silrya-Siddh&nta, iii. 6, note. 

P. 188.—On Sarnaya (?), cf note to i. 336, 

P. (89, l. 17, after the table.—The solar year is 365 days 
I5‘30 u 22 m 3o' T , not 365 days 30* 22“ 30"’ o' 7 . Accord 
ingly.the last line must run thus : “ (h.e. 1 day 15'' 30“ 22 m 
30 l ' r are equal to $£§}) (Schram). 

P. 190, 1 . 7.—The bhdankdm is not 572, as the manu¬ 
script has, but 576, and the fraction £f$- (Schram). 

P. 190,— Auliatta (?). The name is written eyA- & 

A more literal rendering is this: “ And that which A. tixe 
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son . or 8, lias dictated of the same (subject), is based on 
the theory of Pulisa.” This author seems to have been 
contemporaneous with Alberuni, as also Samaya (ii, 188). 

P, 190. Var&hamihira. — Cf note to i. 54. 

The terra sJutdaiilirmik/ia is explained in Sdrya-Sul- 
dJcdnta, xiv, 6 y note. 

IV191..—On the Parvan , of ch,ap. lx. 

P. 192. Samhildr^ The author quotes here the JBrihaU 
SwmMtti, chap, xxxii. 24-26. 

» P. 1$|2.—On the book Snldhava , cf. note to i. 157 and 
ii, 120. Is the word * scl§i)adhara ? 

P. 194,—With the theory of the karanas, cf. Sdrya- 
Sid&'hdnta, ii. 67-69. 

1 \ 195.*—For an explanation of the term Ihukti f cf 
Bdrya-Siddhdnta, i. 27, note. 

P. 197.—The names of the common karanas are found 
in 8 tirya~8iddhdnfa y ii. 69, note. 

The other names are Indian numerals of a vernacular 
stamp. The corresponding Sindhi. forms are barkhu (?), bid, 
tridy cotho , pmjo, chakd , sato , atho f nad y dccho , ydrho, bdrho, 
tt1rh6,c(Klhd. Cf Trumpp, “Sindhi Grammar, 1 * pp. 158, 174. 
The form pancdhi (== the 15 th) has, as far as I can see, no 
analogy in the vernacular dialects, 

P. igg^Smhkrdnti means the sun's entrance into a sign 
of the zodiac. Cf Surya-Siddhdnia , xiv. 10, note. 

P. 200. AhC.ndt —The way in, which this scholar has 
transformed the Hindu theory of the Icctranas is instruc¬ 
tive, as showing how Indian subjects were handled by the 
Arabs before Alberuni, even by the nio3t learned and 
enlightened among them. The first knowledge of these 
things was probably communicated to the Arabs by the 
translation, of the Brahma-Siddiidnta (Sindkind ) and Khan- 
dal'h&dyaka (Arhand) of .Brahmagupta, On Alkindi, cf 
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G-. ITugel, AUcindt, genannt der Phitosoph der Amber, 
Leipzig, 1857 (in vol. i, of this Abhundhingen fiir die, K unde 
des Morgcnlandcs). 

P. 201.—The names of the vishfis, as taken from the 
SnUhava (of Mahttdeva ?•— cf. note to ii. 120), are not 
known to me from a Sanskrit source. However, vadavd- 
viuklm, ghora, and kd'ardtn seem to be certain. The 
words <>} and Jty? might bo ptdva and jvdla, but JV? 

The other series of names of the vishtis, according to 
Alkindi, which by a mistake have been omitted in the 
Arabic text, may be transliterated in this way:— 

(1.) Shftlpt (Mlapad-t ?). 

(2.) Jamaddd (yelmyodadhi ?). 

■ (3.) GhoraP 

(4.) jSTastarinish. 

(5.) Damn! (clhdriiiiV). 

(6.) Kayali. 

(7.) Bahayamani. 

(8.) Bikata ( vi/akta ?). 

P. 204. On the yogas.— The contents of this chapter are 
near akin to those of chap. xi, of the Adrya-Siddhdnta. 
Compare also in the same book ii. 65, 66. The technical 
term pdta, which literally means Jail (for its astrological 
meaning, cf. 1 . e. xi. 5, note), has in Arabic been rendered 
by the word i.e. falling (page f", 11, 24), hero ii. 207.- 
208, 209. In the Arabic text on p. m, 7, read Ja? instead 
of aJju, and to the word 1. 16, it must be added that 

the manuscript, has 


It 205.—On the Karanalilaha of Vijayanandin, cf. note 
to i. 156. 

P. 207.—The bh’uMya.ntara has been explained, ii. 195. 

P, 20S .—Sydrabda (?) seems to have been a Hindu 
from Kashmir who had become a Muslim, and wanted, by 
means of an Arabic book, to be informed on certain chap¬ 
ters of Hindu astrology. The pronunciation Sydvabala is 
not certain. The Arabic manuscript has siydwpal. 



P. 208.—On the Brahmin BhaI(Ha, cf. note to i. 1 57, 
Tho names of the yogas which he mentions at;e not known 
to me from other sources. The names gahddma, Mia- 
darida, and midhrita are certain, and ha-rh is probably 
vars/ui. 

P. 209.—On Sripala, cf note to i. 164. 

P. 27 o.—With the names of this table cf: Sdrya-Sid- 
dk&nta, ii. 65, note (also p. 432), The ■>% of the Arabic 
seems to be a mistake for vMkanibka; No. 15, a 
mistake for ganda. 

Instead of ayushvicint (name of tlio third yoga), tho 
Arabic has (rdjakama ?): instead of vyaUpdtct it has 

P..211.—*The contend of this astrological chapter are 
principally taken from the Laghnj&takmh (i.e. the smaller 
book of nativity) by -Varahaniihira, of which the chapters 

1. ii.Jmve been translated by A. Weber (Itidische Studien, 

2, 277 seq.), whilst the remainder has been translated by 
II. Jacobi (De Astrologice Induce horft appellate*: origini- 
bus. Acceduni .LaghujdtaJci capita inedita iii.-xih, Bonn, 
1S72), Alberuni does not always adhere to the order of 
tlio paragraphs which we have in the Sanskrit text, and 
for certain parts he seems to have drawn from some com¬ 
mentary. 

The exact meaning of the* term seconds of the stars (the 
same page, 11 23, 24), is not known to me. 

Pp. 213-215.- -The table of planets is taken from chapters 
ii. ill. iv of the DxghujiUakam. 

For the reading of the terms naisargi/ea, vimisra, and 
shaddya (p, 215), J am iudebted to Prof. H. Jacobi, Kiel. 

The number 25, in the column with the heading The 
scale of their magnitude , seems to be a mistake for 3, & 

Pp. 217-219.—This table of the zodiacal signs has been 
taken from Laghvj&taleam, chap. i. 

Pp. 221, 222-—This table of the Houses has been taken 
from Ixfjhujdtakam, chap, i 15. 

yol. n. 2 0 
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Y. 234.—The notes on comet': and other meteorological 
subjects, with which the author concludes his boe% have 
been, taken from the Brihat-Samhitd of Varfllmmihira. 

Pp. 237-238.—This table of comets is taken from 
21 rihai~&uwuiit&> chap. xi. 10—28. 

The children of the fire are. called hitMasuUih in Sans¬ 
krit, in Arabic which I cannot explain. 

Pp, 241-244.—This table of comets is taken from 
Brihat-Samhitd, chap. xi. 29-5 1. 

The reading instead of padmdlcetti, seems to be 

a mistake of the copyist for 

P. 245. Booh of the medicine of elephants. —On this and 
similar literature, of A., Weber, Vorlemngen ilher Indische 
LiteraluegescMchte, p, 289. 


& = Adifcya, i. 215 
abclft, Si. 118 
nbdlii, i. 178 
AbhiiptH, i. 200 
Abi 3st;'. i, 230 
Abb;, i. 303 

abhijit, ■ i. 340,' 841, 342; ii."S0, 
85,87, 122 

Almira, i. 800, 301, 802 
abhr/i, i. 178 
Abika (i), i. 290 
ScS.vya, i. 1;>5 
•Acftd (?), ii. 113 
Alars'a, i. 802 
tdhaka, i. 162, 163, 164 

ail fi.-i j, J. 290 

adlum&aa, ii. 20 icq., 23 ; universal 
or partial, ii, 28 
Ailbi.shlhftna, i. 207 ; ii. 181 
adhcmukha, i. 61 
Mi, j. 178; ii. 23 
aui-pinilija, i. 180 
Adit!, ii. 121 
Adittabaur, 5. 206 
Mitya, i. lid, 179, 215, 216, 291 
adityavAra. i, 218 

aditya-purSna, i. 130, 168, 217, 
229, 230, 232, 248, 368 
Mityaputra, i, 215 
adri, i. 178 
?ga, i. 178 

.agastya, i. 132 ; ii. 66, 91, 02,94 
Agastyauiata, i. 1S2 
Agdvts (?), ii. 173 
Agneya, i. 290, 207, 301; ii. 203 
Agnoya, i. 353 

Agru, i .131, 178, 242, 312, 357, 
358, 394; ii. 121,125 
Agniiaa (!}, i. 394 
-Agnidlira, i. 394 
agmiiotrin, i. 102 


Agnijihva, i. 231 
Agfiimukha, i. 231 
Agnlfcya, j. 302 
AguiveHa, i. 159 
agoktru, i. 220 
ulan, i. 368 ; Ii, 26 
fthankf.va, i. 41 

ukargana, i. 355, 868 *, ii. 20, 2/ 
seq., 34, 46 48, 60, 116, 184 

ii. 179 

Akirbudknya, \,M2; ii. 66, 122 

fchol, ii. 180 

alior&fcra, i, 359 

aindjra, i, 135 

Airavata, ii. 245 

ai&lua, i. 290, 297 ; ii 4 202 

Au&toya, 5. 303 

Aja, i. 342, 358. 

Aja ekap&d, ii. 122 
A jodaha (Ayodkyl) i. 200 
Akara, i. 301 
dk&aa, i 178 
akahara, i. 172 

aksbauhinij i. 179, 403, 407. 40S 

ak.shi, i. 178 

Aliki, i. 300 

A Its/-dr, i. 208 

AmarAvaW, i. 271 

AmariU'fitipura, i. 271 

arr&v&sya, i. 84S ; ii 185, 197 

ambara, i. 178, SOB 

axnbarataia, i. 230 

AnalarSsha, i. 113 

Ambaahtba, i. 301 

arnrita, i! 54, 253, 262, 344 ; ii. 107 

arhsaka, i. 140, 114 

arhsHya, ii. 227 

arnau, i. 217 , 230 

•irii^umant, I. 217 

ana la, ii. 128 

Auaudap&lh, i. 135 ; ii. 33 
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Ananta, i. Hi, 247, 298 
Art dr, i. 205 
Anar it.a, i. 300, 302 
Andhra, i. 209, 300, 301 , 
Andlindfl&i. i, 173 
Atidhri, i. 1/3 
arnll, ?. 161, 102, 133 
anga, j. 178, 301 
AiigAra, ii. 128 

Angivas, j. 131, 215,291, 390; ii. 

127 

angula, i. 160 

AakUvfl.ni, i. 153, 205 ; ii. 0, 7 

aufkinl, i. 407 

Anlln, i, 842 

Anil a] i. 248 

Aniruddhn, i. 393 

Aft j ana, j. 300 

arika, i- 174 

4nta, i. 220 

An taka, i. 342 

afctara, i. 173 ; it 195 

Antardvipa, i, 302 

Antarikv'm, i. 39 S 

fintarik&hya, ii. 235 

Antarvedi, i. 211 (notes). 

Aniafysilft, i . 257 
antya, i. 175 
aniyaja, i. 101 

ami, i. 337 
AnuHI&da, i. 231 

annradhii, i. 213, 391, 393 : ii. 87. 

86, 122, 176 
Antlru, i, 253 
Anutaptft, i, 262 
anuvatsara, ii. 125 
Anuvisya, i. 303 
kpaddliarnaa, i 133 
AplminOrti, i. 394 
apana, i. 339 
Apara (f), i. 394 
Aparin ta (?), i. 300 
Apardtitaka, i. 302 
A pas, i. 342 ; ii. 122 
Apast'.mba, i. 1S1 
apraiidhrUhya, i. 372 
aps&rae, i. 247, 248 
Aprur, i. 202 
dpta-purdriA-kdra, i, 237 
lira, i. 215 
avanya, i. 133 
Aravambaahtha, I. 302 
arbuiK j. 176 
arbtidatn, i. 177 
ardharAgart, 1. 173 
Ardtn, i, 202 


ftrdrd, i. 218; ii. 66, 84, 8.6,121 

nrgka, ii. 95 

Arhanfc, i, 119, 121 

Arhntfi (?), ii. 142 

Ari, i. 300 

Arjuna, i. 29, 52, 852, 403 ; ii. 133 

Arjun&yann, i. 302 

arka, i. 179, 215, 217; ii. 125 

ftrki, i. 215 

Arkutirtka, i. 200 

Aror, i. 205, 26U 

arfcba, i. 1.78 

ArthayAakaya (?), i. 299 

Arnnd, i, 259 

Aruna, i. 255 ; ii. 143, 238 

Arundhati, i. 890 

A mni, i. 394 

Aryaiiudhana (?), i. 303 

Ary A, i. 143 

Aryabhata, j. 2 56, 168, 225.227,244, 
246, 266,267, 268, 275,’277, 280, 
370,378,376, 377.386; iU.6,17, 
18, 19,33, 111, 190 
Aryabhata (of Kiraiimapura), i. 176, 
A 248, 316, 330, 335, 370 
Aryaka, i. 254 

Arynmun, i. 217, 242, 842 : ii. 121, 
199 

Aryashtamta, i. 157, 386 
Aryftv.irtfi, i, 173 ; ii. 6 
u.A, i. 179 
a&ila (?), i. 230 
Aiana (?), i. 358 
Asiivr], i. 209 
Asbati (?), i. 215 
AacArvarl, i. 3 37 

AahAdha, i. 211, 217, 218, 357, 358, 
403; ii. 96, 99, 1O0, 178, 176, 
.179,193 
ashta, i. 173 
ash taka, ii. 183 
aahti, i. 179 
As!,* i. 202 

asipattravann, i. 61 

asita, i. 215 ; ii. 235 

ftileska, i. 218, 291 ; ii. 84, 121 

Astnaka, i, 300, 302 

dsphujit, i. 215 

&6nunavftsa, i. 133 

a^oka, li. 180 

A3tagiri, i. 302 

astlii, ii. 241 

nsura, i. 9Q, 247, 325, 331 
a^vamedha, L 138 ; ii. 2, 139 
Anvavadana, i. 301 
Asvamukho, i. 262 








A^vatara, i. 231, 247 
httha, 3. 86 ; 31 140, 141 
AivattMmM i* 133, 894, 398, 405, 
406 

ftwayuja, i. 217, 218, 358, 403 ; ii. 

98, 173, 177, 179, 186, 198 
win, 3, 159, 178 ; ii. 122, 128 
iv^int, j. '21.8, 242, 369 ; ii. 84, 86, 
122,128 
■’’Jala, i. 230 
Atavya, i. 300 
Hriiai variavcuifi, i. 127, 129 
aticttijriti, i. 179 
a tin, ii. 197 

Athutman, i. 394 
ativibika, i. 63 
Atman, i. 351 
fcfcroapuriislia, i. 321 
Afcreya, j, 108, 300, 383 
Atri, i. m, 201, 301, 390, 394 
•‘tbUaja, ii. 176 
ativh’ (?), j, 34 S 
atyaskti, i. 179 
AudumWa, i. 300 
A lliatta (?), ii. 190 
Aurva, ii. 101 
Autata (1), i. 387 
autoni, i. 887 

avama ii. 38, 43, 47, 48, 60, 61, 53 ; 

54 

ftvaneya, 3. 215 
Avanti, 3 . * 298 ; 301 
Avar to, ii. 244 
ava*sarpiTii, i. 371 
ava^vasaj i. 389 
avyakfca, i. 40 
ay aria, i. 356, 366 ; ii. 118 
Ayanft (?), i. 257 
ftyurciya, ii. 228 
ivuta, i. 175 
ayvtain, i. 176, .177 

hr-Budlia, 3. 215 
ritbiaban, i. 206 
Bildara, i. 302 
badhatau (?), i. 101, 102 
Baga, i. 208 
Baha, i. 261 
ball and, ii. 17S 
Bahtinyrvara, i. 261 
BahrOj ir. Bihroj), i* 205, 261 
Bahudftaa (?), i. 259 
bahudh&nya, ii. 127 
bakakiYta ('<), 208 

bala, li. 226, 230 
Baiabandku, i. 387 


| Balabfyftcha, i. 156, 157, 158, 225, 
I 2*27, 236, 238,.248 (?), 241, *243,244, 
240, 273, 274, 276, 279, 281 , 282, 
317, 101, 403 ; ii. 70,75, 187 
Dalabbid, ii. 127 
Bakuleva, i. 113 
Balaclevapat tan a, i. 301 
b/Uftgra, i. 162 
Bal&haka, ii. 101 
hftlava, ii. 197, 199 
Bali, i. 117, 129. 231 387, 396: ii. 
j 8.11,145,182 
i Balirtijya, ii. 182 
: IMUvar, i, 205 
| Baluka (!), i. 257 
I BdluWlkini, i. 257 
i PAmnhdr,* i. 202 
Dam ham d (not Bull man vd;, i. 21, 

I 173, 205, 316 
j Bamlnui (Benarep), i. 200 
BanavAs, 7 202 
i Bai&g&ln, i. 158 
j banij, ii. 197, 199 
I BafijulA, i. 257 
i bara, i. 213 
! BrnupuA, i. 207 
Barbara, i. 261 302; ii. 129 
Bardari, ii. 8 
bardi {?), i. 405 
barb, i. 359 
Bnrh&fn.4)l, i. 200 
imri, i. *200, 201 , 261 
j barkbu, i. 559, S iS (?) ; ii. 197 
1 Barodil, i. 403 
j Bardi, i. 208 ; ii. 105 
i-arali, i. 259 

Barahdvar (Pefdmvar), i. 211 
Ddrvancat, i. 261 
Bu&Lrria (!), i. 300 
bava, ii. 197, 190 
Bavdrij, i. 208 
BazAna (?), i. 202, 205, 300 
Benares, i. 22, 156, X73 ; ir. 116, 
147 

Bhadat.ta (?}, i. 156 
i Rhadila (?), i. 157 
Bhauiraku ra (!), i. 299 
I Bhadra, i. 300, 301 . 
j bhMrapada, i. 217, 218 310, 353, 
403; ii. 8, 98, 173, 175, 1/7, 180, 

I 

• Bkadr&vra, i. 219 
Bhaga, i. 217, 358 ; ii. 121,128 
bb&gah&ra, ii. 30,189, 190 
Bbfigavat, i. 255 
Bkftgavata, i. 121, 131 
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Bhagavatf, i. 113> 120 ; r. 177,170, 
180 

Bh&geya 0), l M2' 

BhagftMha, ii. 143, 144 
BhitttalTvI 202 
bhztikjfhuki, i. 173 
Bhalla, i. 303 
■BhAtniraias (?), i» 156 
hh&mv, i. 170, 215, 217 
Bh&nny&to (?), (c/. BMnurajas), . 
157 

Bh&mikacchra (?), ii 300 
bbftra, i. 105 
bhara, i. 130 
Bbaradva, i. 300 
Bharadvftja, i, 394, 398 
Mafant, i. 218 ; ii. 34, 122 
Bharata, i. 202, 204 
Bhdrata, i. 29, 117, 132, 134 ; ii. 1, 
147 152 

Bhrtvatavar.-ba, i. 249, 294, 295, 
296 297 

Bhlrgava, i. 132, 215, 372, 398 
Bh&rma (?). J>. 120 
bharna (?), ii. 104 
Bbarukacclia, i. 301 
BbiUal, 1 211 
Bb&tl, i. 205 
.‘Bh&tiya, i. 173 
Bbatfcila, ii. 208 
Bhafcul, i. 260 
bhaumya, i. 215 
bbautya, i. 387 
bh&va, ii. .127 
bhavakefcu, ii. 243 
Bhkvin (?), i- 254 
Bhavishya, i. 181 
bhayiahya-purfuia, i. 130 
Bhill&m&la, i. 153, 267 
Bbtma, ii. 13 
Bhtraapdla, ii. 13 
BMmaruthj, i. 257 
Bhimaaena, i. 403 
Bhlebma, i. 133 
Bljil»limapaf\catfitri ii. 177 
Bhogaprastha, i. 302 
Bhogovardhana, i. 300 
Bhoja, i. 300 
Bhoteahar, i. 201, 206 
bbramara, ii. 92 
Bhrigu, i. 77, 215, 291 
bbjriguputra, j. 215 
bhrigutoka, ii. 233 
Bhujaga, i. 342 

bbukti, l 863 ; ii. $0, 83, 195, 200. 
205, 206, 207 


bhuktyantara, it. 195 
b Lib mi (?), i. 387 
Bbfimibara, i. 203 
bhftpa, i. 179 
bhfiri, i. 175 
Bhitnahena, i 887 
bhbrja, j. 171 

bllftrloka, i. 46, 232, 233, 238 
bMta, i. 90, 92, 93, 173 
Bbiitapava, i. 303 
Bhuvanakoift, i. 294 
bhuratlcfo, i. 45, 232, 238 
bibatiif?), i. 215 
Bibat, i* 201 
Bibrdj, i. 209 
\>M .(?), i. 166, 166 
Bitra, i, 262 
Bttftr, i. 259 
biya, ii. 197 
1 Biyftha, i 259, 260 
Biyafcw, i. 206, ‘259, 260 
Blv (? pb.vva), ii. 202 
Bodha, i. 299 
bodhana, i. 215 
Brahmadanda, ii. 237 
brabm&di (!), ii. 116 
Brahmagupta, i. 147, 160, 153,154, 
156, 168, 228. 224, 241, 248, 267, 
272, 276, 277, 279, 280, 232, 283, 
312, 311, 335, 368, 369, 370, *72, 
373, 374, 37*, 377, 886 ; ii. 4, 7, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, Stf, 28,3.1, 46, 
59, 71, 73, 74,75, 76, 77, 78, 82, 
90,110, 111, 112. 186, 189, 192 
brahroilhorfttni, i. ' 31 
brahmaloku, i. 233 
brahman, i. 28, 64, 72, 77, 89, 92, 
94, 100, 116, 118, 326, 129 ; bia 
Mnrf, i. 181, 134. 153, 155, 157, 
159, 176, 211, 256, 266, 321. 322 
sr,q„ 331, 382, 342, 350, 352, 360, 
361, 368, 369, 830, 386 ; ii. 2 ; 
life of, ii. 28, 68, 99, 115, 116, 
113, 120, 145, 147, 199, 237 
I Brahman, era of, ii. 1 
I brrVtimatia, i. 100, 102, 104, 121 
| brahman a (?), ii. 159 
| brahmtlnda, h 131, 221 Mt7., 237 
brahm&n da - pur: t n a,* i. 130 
Brdimini, i. 119 
Brabtnapura, i. 303 
brabma purAna, i. 130 
Brahmaputra, i. 887 
brabranrshi, i. 93, 247 
Brabmarvlpa, i. 256 
Brahma^vr nti, i. 387 
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brahrnasiddhAnia, i,.338, 153; table 
.of confcentn, i. 354, 223, 224, 207, 
270, 362 ; ii. .110, 112 
Brahmavuiv&ri i, i. .131 
Brahmin, ii. 9 5’, 06, 98, 100, 109. 
110, 111, 130 s^., 449, 1 ,1,153, 
179,180, 181, 133, 185, m 
Brali motoara, L 262 
Byilia&p&ti, i. 132, .398 
bphartpativAra, i. 213 
bud ha, i. 215 
bitdkav&ra, i. 213 

Buddha, u 40, 1.19, 121, 158, 243; 
ii. 109 

Biiddhodiina, i. 40, 380 
Budhnya, i. 387 
burld {*?), i. 204 

o = cfttulm, i, 215 
Cabrahafeta {?), ii. 120 
cadnr (!), ii. 127 

oaifcra, i. 212, 217, 218, 353, 369, 
394, 403 j ii. 8, 1.0, 39, 48, 123, 
173, 176; festival?, ii. 178, 186, 
187, 193 

caitra-caBbati (I), ii. 179 
Caitraka (?.), i. 387 
cakh&ka, i. 334 

cakmj.lH, 417,118, 341 ; ii. 101, 
107 

cvvraavihain, i. 117 ; it 103 
C ikahabhadra ('), ii. 120 
Cakshu, i. 261 
oftkaliukba, i. 387 
Cakahua, 1 . 261 
odkahudia, i. 387 
calakefcu, ii, 241 
OaHtu (?), i. 137 
dfa&ho, ii. 183, 1S4 
eftinara, i. 140 
OAmundA, i. 120 
cam ft, i. 407 
caaa (?), i. 163 
Caficftki, u 302 

cand.-lta, r. 101, 239, 344, 3S1 • ii. 

137, I SB, ,163 
Candaud, x, 259 
CaudarAim, i. 260 

candra, i. 178, 215, 216 ii. 21, 301 
odndra, i. 135, 215 
Candra hti&gA, i. 259 
Candra bjja (?),• ii. 6 
CaudrAb.a, i. 206, 259 
candrAhar^aUa, ii. 27 
eandramAnn, i. 353, 854 
candmparvata, i;. 143 


Candrapura, 7, SCO 
candriiyaaa, ii. 178 
cautima (?), i. 344 
Caraka, i. 159, 162, 382 
Carmadvipn, i. 801 
Carmakharivilla, i. 300 
1 . Jarman vatz, i. 257, 259; ii. 134 
Carmarafiga, i. 302 
O'U’shnyih (!), i. 394 
caahaka, i. 334 mq. , 337 ; i : . 52, 56, 
189 

cattvryuga, i. 325, 354, 359, $68 seq 
372 ^7., 386, 398 ; ii. 1, 2,17,18, 
23, f-7 seq„ .86, 189 
catushpada, ii. 197, 198, 200 
Caulya, i. 209 
caud&h), ii. 197 
caul, ii, 197 
cesbl ibala, ii. 225 
chandaR, i. 136 
ehidra, i. 178 
cikitsft, i. 355 
Clnn, i, 201, 303 ; ii, 239 
OipifcanAaika, i, 302 
Ciraui vasana, i. 303 
citrft, i. 218, 342, ii. 85, 121, 127 
cir.rabh&iiu, ii, 127 
CiferakOta, i. SO I 
Cifcrangada, ii. 120 
Cifcrapala, i. 257 
Oitraktitft, i. 257 
Oitra&)A, i. 255 
Citraserui, i. 387 
C-n-d-eara (?), ii. 1 *3 
Cola, i, 301; ii. 239 
Cdlika (?), i. 301 
Cyavana, i. 231 

daoht, i. 178, 235 
dadhitnan U, i. 235 
dadliisidgara, i. 156, 235 
DaMla. i. 202 
dahana, i. 178 
dftbariya { V, i. 344 
dahln, ii, 197 
Bah n> Ala, i. 205 
Daibal, i. 208 
Daibak, i. 189 

daitva, i. 91, 231. 237, 247, 24% 
267, 272, 279, 280, 364 ; ii. 140 
dairy An tara, i. 266 
Daks ha, i. 54, 131, 201, 387 
dakshakula, i. 357 
dnksbaputra, i. 387 
dakshina, i. 290 
DAkaimjAtya, i. 300 
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da,kahiTiAyana. i . 356, 357 
Ddmara, i. 303 
dttaiariyd. {.?), i. 344 
.Darnin', i, 254 
B&modara, i. 403 
d&nadharma, i. 133 
D&imk, i. 203 

claim™; 5, 01, 231, 237, 248, 256, 
272,330,331 
d&navuguru, i. 215 
Panda, i. 303 ; ii 97 
1 landahatmtr ({), ii. 176 
Dandaka, i 300 
DandaikAvana, i. 301 
dun tin, i. 178 
Dantura, i, 301 
Darada, i. 261 
Barnur, b 200 
darbha, ii. 1 • >0, 131 
Barditro, i. 301 
D&rva, i. 303 
Parvad, i. 209 
tbusag’ifcikft, i. 157. 386 
da/talakslia, i. 170 
daiaro, i. 175 
D&aatmiya, i. 303 
Darva, 5. 300 
DajfopHra, i. 301 
P&iimtha, i. lit, 306, 372 
BAa&ma, i. 301 
Da.4arna, ii 257 
d>i£asahas H. i. 176 
Tblsera (!), i, 302 
Paseruka ^!), i. .100 
doarii, i. 178, 342 
dasta, i. 166 
Datta, i. 394 
deofcthinf, ii. 177 
deMntara, i. 312, 314, 315 
deva, i, 90, 91, 02, 95, 159, 176, 
247, 248. 252, 256, 266, 272, 330, 
331 j ii. 63, 66, 96, 99, 139, 140, 
141, 177, 279, 280, 357 
deviigfiha, ii 178 
cidvaka, i. 830, 352, 369, 872 
Dw^aklrti, i. 158 
Bevala, i. 132 ; ii. 235 
devnloka, ii. 233 
de\ aniantrin, i. 215 
Pav&uiga, i. 387 
devapitA, i. 215 
devnpurohita, i. 215 
devasint, ii. 176 
Pevairesbta, i. 387 
Dovafci? {?),' i. 387 
devcjya, L 215 


BevlH, b 250 

Dh&tnan, i. 394 

Dhanaiijaya. j, 231, 398 

dhanisUtlin., i. 218, 291 ; ii. 85 

dbanishtbd, ii. 122, 124 

tfhami, i. 166, 220 

Dh&nu&htmu (!}, i. 302 

Bhanyn, i. 254' - 

Dli&r, i. 202, 203 

Dh&ra, i. i 91 

dharani, i. 178 

dbrirma, i. 40, 132, 242, 291 

X) harm Ani nya, i . 300 

dluirmaftdvarn!; i 387 

Bliati’i, i. 0.17. 238. 3 42 , ii 12 

dhi\ 1 178 

Dhivnta, i. 262 

dhdlii, ii. 183 

Dliyiahna, L 387 

Dbpitaketu, i. 887 

Dhritar&sbtra, i. IQS, 403 

dhjdti, i. 179 

Bhfitiinflt, i. 394 

dWuvik i. 239, 241 

dhmvagriha(B> ii. 180 

Dldtfika (?), i. 261 

dbruvaketu (?•), ii. 242 

dhurA (?)» ii. 21 

dhurtWliddha, ii. 21 

BhutapApA, i. 259 

d hy ft n agr ah Id by Ay a, L 155 

clib&U, ii. 182 

dikshita, i. 102 

Dilijpa, ii. 174 
dimasiij i. 359 
PipftpA, i. 262 
Diphimat, i. 384 
Birghagri™, b 302 
I)irghuke:X', i. 302 
Dirgtmmukha, i. 302 
Pirvrari (DrAvidi), i. 173 
Dirvaridewa, i. 173 
di?V i. 178, 179 
Bivakanb&r, i. 210 
BrvAkara, i. 153, 215, 217 
Diva-ktldha, i. 210 
divasa, i. 359 
J Mv&r&i (!). i. 301 
DivaHpabi, i. 387 
divyn, i. 42, 374 ; ii. 235 
divyHho.riti.ra, i. 329 
Divyutattva, i. 1 57 
divyavareha, i. 359, 368 ; ii. 2 
Diyftmiut, s . 205 
Dkisli (?), ib 140 
doiuba, X 101, 102 
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Bramida, i. 3.0*2 
draukaharm, i. 161 

DravhladA, i. 173 
Pravina, if. 101 
drekkiltia, H 220, 233 
dyigbala, ii. 225 
lirMla (?), i. 300 
I) fU bad vat i, i. 259 
djriahtib&Li, ii. 225 
Promt, i. 133, 132, 163, 164, 254/ 
394, m, 4Q5, 406 ; ii, 101 
Drftk, i. 259 
Dtdahi/i. 202 
DO gum, i. 201 
BtlgurapOr, i. 200 
duiidubhi, ii. 128 
DunpOr, i iV;6, 211, 317 
Burga, i. 3( 0 
Durgft, ju 257 
Purg&vivj’iGi, i. 135 
Duriabka, ii^ 9, 10, 54 
durraatl, ii. 128 
durUuui (?), i. 371 
Barytes, i, 404 
Duryadhann, i. 133 

Buehyanta, ii, 174 

duvftht, <i. 197 
duvft, ii. 174 
Bvaipayitna., i, 398 
dvftparn, i. 872, 897, 398 
dvftpara-yuga; i. 126, 373 ; descrip¬ 
tion, i. 3S0 i ii. 5 its beginning, 
'ii- ISO 
Il vftr, i, 207 
dvije^ara, i. 2i0. 

dv. r p», i. 168, 283, 234, 235, 236, 
243, 261 scq<, 265, 295, 301, 3SS ; 
ii. 144 

dviavabbilva, ii. 220 
Dynti, i. 394 
Uyutimat, i. 394 

Ekacahana, i. 303 
oWo, i, 175 
ekunakta, ii. 172 
Ekapada, i. 301 
Ekavilowina, i. 302 
EHpatra, ii. 12(1 

QA, i. 140 
gaohaaiala, i. 230. 

Gablaiatiinat, i. 230, 296 
Gabkira, i, 887 
gad ft., I 133 
gagaun, i. 178 
g&ibat (?), ii. 180 


Gaisiiu. (?), i. 137 
gaja, 1 178, 300 
(kyjak&i mt, i. 231 
G&iava, i, 394 
gana, i. 107 
gana (?), ii. 181 
Ganaka, ii„ 238 
Ganapali {?), ii. 121 
Gaaarftjya, i, 801 
gaada, i. 203 
Gandakl, i. 269 
gandftuta, ii. 208 v 
garni hn, i. 42 

GandhamlUkina, i. 24$, *219 
j G.mdbfti'fl, i. 21, 259, 201, 800, 303 
| garni h&rva, i. 89,91, 238,247,262,Si* 
g&ndhftrva, i. 296 
Gandkaj vi, ii. 142 
Gan gi.i, i. 200 »cq > 203, 253, 254, 
259, 261 ; ii. 144 
Gangftdvftra, i. 199 
6ftngftsitgara, i. 261 
(ilangftsftyara, i. 201 
Gangeya, i, 202 
gara, ii. 197, 199 
Garbha, i. 280 
garbkft.dkft.na, ii. 156 
Garga, i. 157, 842, 382, 390, 391 ; 
ii. 96, 110, 235 

garnda, i. 114, 130 181, 193, 19 k 
231, 253, 344 

U?,ud;v, the anchorite, i, 13‘: 
Gaudaka, i. 301 
gaur;., i. 161 
Gaura(?), ii. 143 
Onuragriva, i. 300 
G.iurt (Gaiidl), i. 173 
Gaurf, i. 119 ; ii. 121,179, 182, 188 
Gaur-t-r (gauri'tfitjya), ii- 177, 179 
Gautama, i. 131, 394, 398 
gftyatrf, i. 147 
ghana, i. 140, 1 44, 146 
ghatt, i, 334 tcq., 337, 338, 349, 362, 
866; ii. 48, 52. 56, 189, 190,195, 
200 

ghatiU, l. 279, 282, 286 
Ohara, ii. 202 
Oh or wand, i. 259 
Ghoaha, i. 300, 303 
gkjdUman<Ja, k 235 
Ghtok, i. 259 
Giri, i. 302 
Girnagam, i. 301 

g!tii. quoted, i. 29, 30, 40, 52--51, 
70-72, 73-74, 75, 76, 78, 79, 80, 
30, 90, 103-104, 122 
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Gnidhra (Jk i. 304 
go, i. 178 
God&var, i. 208 
God&vart, i. 267 
gokarna, i. 1(57, 

Gomatt, a, 251.) 
gomeda, i, 236 
gomedadvtpa; i. 235, 255 
Ooraukha, j. 231 
Gonarda, i, 801 
Govinda, i. 299, 403 
grab a, i. 140 
grfi.lia, i. 204 
grlGuna, i. 857 
Guda, i. 800 
gfldhilmana (?), i. 153 
gCihaafya, i. 344 
gulrua, i, 407 
g&nak&rzt, ii. 80, 189, 190 
gthuUahid (?), ii. 181 
Gupta, ii. 5, 7, 49 
Oiiptak&la, ii. 7, 9, 49 
guru, i, 13$, 140, 145, 146, 215, 
312 ; ii, Ut 
Guruha, >. 302 

guy&narb&trii ii. 182 
Guzarfit, i. 202 
Ovalior, i. 202 

hAd! (?), I 101, 102 
Hfihu(l), i. 257 
Haihaya, i. 80*2 
bbubsatofirga, 5, 262 
Hamsapura, i. 298 
HAruiumra, i. 298 
H.tramakot, i. 207 
harbftli 180 
Han, i. 254, 342, 382, S98 
Huribbafcfo (?), i. 141 
Haripurusljn, i. 252 

Hailta, i. 131 
harivariisa-parv ui, i. 133 
ilarivHraim, i. 249 
Harsha, ii. 5, 7 
Haryfitman, i. 393 
Uasfca, i. 218 ; ii. 85, 121 
hiustin, i. 110, 141,146 
hatfcba, i. 106 
hauhava (?), i, 408 
Hayishnmt. i. 394 
Havya, i. 394 
Hayngrtva, i. 231 

timii sis. 

Hemag'ri, i. 302 
bemaUinba, ii. 128 
bemakbtft, i. 247, 249 


Hemaktitya, i. 301 
hemanta,* i, 357 
HematAla, i. 302 
liemna, i, 215 
Himagiri, i. 249 
hiroagu, i. 215 
bimamayOkha, i. 215 
himaraatni, i. 215 
Himaviln. i. 302 

Himavam', i. 119, 246, 247, 248, 
258, 261, 294, 295, 308 j ii. 179 
Himlhu, ii. 129 
hindoli-caiixn, ii. 178 
Hiranmaya, i. 249 
Hirany&kaSipu, i. 864 
ITirany&ksha, l 231 ; ii. 140 
Hiranyaromao. i, 294 
bom a, i. 128 ; ii. 06, 133 
borfi, i. 343 ; tbeir names, 844 
,.bora-pa?ica-bot|’iya (?), i. 158 
honkirpati, i. 343 
HrAdint, i. 261, 262 
Hpshike^a, i 408 
Hudvuda (?\ i. 300 
Hiiliaka(I), 1. 300 
Hflna, i. 300, 302 
Hutkki, ii. 127 
hubfi&ina, i. 178 

idAvatsaba, ii. .125 
ikahu, i. 235 

Ik^hula, i 257 
ikab unvocla, i. 235 
ikhfitiu (?), i. 178 
IkshviUcu, i. 287 
m (?), i 230 , 

Ilitvfita, i. 248 

ludra, i. 89, 92, 93, 113, 119. 159, 
217, 231, 252, 271, 292, 3:12,357, 
361, 886, 387, 393, 396, 398 ; ii. 
101, 102,115, 127 ; 128, 175, 246 
Tndradvipa, i, 862 
Xndradyumna, i. 262 
ImiradyumnaBaras, i. 262 
Indrfigrd, i. 342, 358 ; ii. 121 
Iudramarn, i. 261 
Indian!, i. 120 

IndrarOdi (v. Ar.fcarvedi} ; L 211 
mdriya, i, 178 * 

iudrivAni, i. 43 

Indu, i. 153, 178, 215 ; ii. 121 

Ir&va, i. 206, 260 

Inlvati, i. 259 

Isc&nyas (!), i, 394 

Iahika, i. 300 

ishdu, i. 102 
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isluV l 178 
t&m, u 31, 170, mt, 362, 863 ; ii. 

127 

JtiDti'A l 202! 

J&gara, i 230, 800 
JahrAVar, i; 260, 300, 302 
JaiUm, i. 206. 207, 259, 317 
«T> iraini, f. 127,182 
•lyv.j&bott, i. 202 

Jajjaxaau, i. 200 

Jajjiuitr* i. 206 

jahketu, ii. 243 

J&l&ndhar, i 205 

jalay>radilnikn, (.133 

jalA&vya, i. 173 

jabimtu, i. 204 

Jatiu.dagM, i. 394 

jam W o, i 236 ; i ; . 129 

jamlmdvipa, i. 285, 243, 251, 253 

j an& (?), I 168 
j anal oka, i 232 
Jari&rdam, i. 254 
Jsumrta {?), j. 231 
JsuidfA, i. 202 
.laiigaia, i. 299' 

Jniiguin, i, 300 
Janpa, i. 200 
Jfmujaugka, l 387 
Jarnmpattiina (7 i. 301 
Jhiin (?), i. 382, 397 
j&kaka, i. 100, .157 
j.Uakarman, ii. ltd 
Jaf&nira, i. 803 
JatadhHr-i, i. 301 
•Vatbara, i. 30l 
Jfttt, i. 401 
Jattaraur, i, 202 

Jaim (YarmmA), i. 199, 200 $eo. 

206, 254, 259, 261 
Jaur, Hindu king, i. 200, 209 
jay a, ii. 127 
Jayanta (?}. j. 231 
Jnyantt, ii. 175 
J&yapAIa, i. 1*85; ii. 13 
Jim Or, i. 209 
Jim ilia, ii. 101 
Jina, i. 119, 243 
jinuloka, i. 238 
Jihlmu, ii 158 
Jita, i. 394 

jitu, i. 220 (? cettbain) 
jitutua, i. 220 
jlva, i. 215, 358 
jivaharani, i. 344 

Jiva>s rrnan, i. 157,164 ; ii, J 31,182 


jfia, i. 215 
Jriftga, i. 302 
jttga, i, 220 
Jfldai ?, i, 211 
JvAla (?), ii, 202 
jvalana, i. 140, 141, .143, 145, 146, 
17$ 

jyaiabtha, i. 217, 213, 340,358,403; 

ii 173; festival*, ii. 179, 193 
jyesbfkft, i. 218; ii. 86, 86, 122 
Jyotiff, j. 394 
Jyotiaha, i. 300 
Jyottshniat, i. 394 

ka, ii. 242 

Kabandha (0, i. 231; ii. 238 

K&bnl, i. 206, 259, 317 ; ii. 157 

KAca (?), i. 261 

Kacch, i. 208, 260 

Kacchfirn, i. 803 

Raccbtya, i. 800 

kadaniba, ?. 272 

Kndara, ii. 129 

Radio, i. 262 

Kaikaya, i. 302 

Kail Asa, i. 248, 802; ii. 142, 143 

Kail&vata, i. 302 

Raj, i. 260 

.KiMr^na, i. 202 

Kakutatha, iL 176 

kaU, i. 160, 336, 337, 362 

k&labala, ii, 226 

k.OLlabbAga (?), ii. 281 

KAlAf-ina, i. 301 

K Til a ka, j, 302 

k&ltlinlaka, ii. 90 

K/Uanemi, i. 231 

Kalian jar, i. 202 

Kaldjwgrarna, i. 26!? 

k&iarfttii, i 844; ii, 203 
I kaiaai, i 106 
j KiUatoyaka, i. 300 
' Raiavrinta, ii. 129 
i K&layxvaim, ii. 5 
kAlayukta, ii. 128 

kali, i. 140, 082, 307 ; ii. 1, 293 
Kalidara, i. 202 
K Alik a (1), l 2*31 
Imlik&la, Si, I, 5 
Kalinga, i. 231, 298, 299, 301 
I lv&liya, i, 231 

kaliytiga, i. 325, 373 ; description, 
i. SoO, 397, 899 ; ii. 1, 4, 17, 
18, 28, 09, 60; it« beginning, ii, 
186 

K&lkuti, i. 300 
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TMlar, ii. 

Kalw&sha (?), ii 121 
kalpa, i. 54, X) 5, 279, 325, 332, 350. 
352, 854, 300, 302, 308 300"; 

11 X, 15 *%., 17, 18,23,28, 57*c(/„ 

ns 

kalp&hargana, i 368 ; ii. 110 
kalpana, i. 808 
KalvAyiayartnnn, i. 153 
KamalU, ii, 33 
k&uaa, i. HO, 141, 145, 140 
kamandahi, i. 118 
Kambaia, i. 231, 247 
K&mboja, i. 302 
Kamrf), i. 201 

Kdibs.i, i. 340, 401, 403 ; ii. ISO 
KAmyakavana, ii. ?• 

Kanaka, i. 302; ii. 287 
Kaimslithav/ljya (!), i. 303 
Kaubdyat, i. 208 
R&Stot'., I 301 
Kand, i. 203 
Kandakaetbala. i. 801 
Kandhar (GandlklnO, i« 208 
lUndi, i. 837 ; ii. 182. 
kAiid?b,u. 128 
KaT.uk, 11, 11 xq* 

Kiuiik-oaityk, ii. 11 
Kanir, ii. 8 

Kanjt, i 200, 200 

Ivanka, ii. 101, 238 
Kaukafcn, i. 801 
Kannakara, i. 202 
Kknnara, i. 173 

Kftttoi, i. 21, 165, 178, 198, 199, 

200 201, 317 ; ii. 5, 8, 11, 

129 

Kanthadhfimi, i. 302 
kanyA, i. 219, 220 
kapdlaketu, ii. 241 
Kapita, i. 72, 132, 255, 302. 321, 
825, 397 

Kapi&htkula, i. 300 
karabha, i. 107 
kar&to, i. 844 
Karamoda (?), 5. 257 
karana, i. 155. 15C, 157, 354 ; ii. 194 
$eq. t 197, 198, 200 ^ 
karanaetldfirn. ani, i, 157 
kkraflakhand akhddyaka, i. 150 
karanaparatilaka, i. 157 
karanapfUa, i, 157 

fcaranasAra, i. 150, 317, 392; ii. 7, 
54, 60, 79, 80 

karanatilakc, i. 156, 313, 313 ; ii. 7, 
5p; 60, 80, 205, 206 


Urftro( ),ii. 181 
Kataakara, i. 800 
Kara toy A, i. 259 
kark (-- khadga), 5. 204 
karkddi, i. 356 

kark.ada.cnu (khadgadancafj, i. 204 

kark at a, i. 220 

Karkot-a, ii. 120 

Karkotaka, i. 247 ; iu 120 

Karlt, town, i. 317 

Kurina, i. 262, v. Kramu 

karmau, i. 321 

Kftnmiunyaka, i. 301 

Karmfira, i/231 

k.vrme-ndriy&tii, i. 44 

Kat eta, i. 133 

Kamapravarann, i. 262, 300, 302 
KarnAta, i. 173, 301 ; ii. 135 
LCurn&tude&i, i. 173 
karslaa, b 162 

kftrttika, 217, 218, 35 b 403; ii. 
98, 173, 177; festival, • ii. 182. 
j 1.86,193 
K&rfciikeyu, i. 54 
Kardr, ii. 6 
KarCialsa, i. 300 
Karvata, i. 300 
Tva^erumafc, i, 296 
Kaahni.tr, i. ‘>1, 22, 108. 126, 135; 
173, 174 205, 206 211, 258, 

303, 317, 391/303 ; ii. 8, 0, 104, 
148, 178,131 
kdsiithA, i. 838 seg. f 362 
KA4i,' L299, 300 

Kn4yapa, i.. 216,242, 252, 291, 394 ; 

ii. 96, 100 
K&syapapura, i 298 
Kftfcantrni, i. 135 
Kdty Ay.ana, i 131 
katt, i. 200 
kaulava, ii. 1.97,139 
Kaumdrt, i. 120 
Kminincla, i. 303 
Katiukuma, ii. 238 
K iurava, i. 403 
kaurba, i. 220 
Kausalakn, i. 301 
Kaushaka (?), i. 262 
Kausiki, i. 259 
Ivruistuba, b 261 
Kaii very a, i. 301 
K Avai l A, i. 259 
Kavara, i. 261 
K av&t-ad hfinn {!). k 302 
R&vdrt, i. 257 
Ivavint, 5. 261 
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Karitftl, 5, 200 
lUvy >, i. 394 
ICAtyabieh, i. 250 
Ke rala, i. 200 
Keralaka, i. 301 
Kesndbaro, i. 302 
Keeaa i. 231 

KcAava, i. 2U\. 361 7 362, 403 
Ke&mra, L 342; ii 1.21 
ketu, ii 23:1, 236 
KetutoaU, i. 249 
ketortlpn, ii. 235 
kb a. t. 178 333, 350 
KUajara, i. 302 
khadira, ii. 99 
khanth, i. 156, 295, 302 
khairdakbftdyaka, i. 156, 312; ii. 7, 
‘46, 4% 60. 79, 88, 86, 87, 90, 91, 
116, 119, 184, 187 
T:handakhOdyakat.ipj){l (?), i. 156 
klmra, ii. 127 
Klwapatha, i. 262 
khAri, i. 164 
kliarva, i 175, 176, 177 
Khfcsift (?), i. 262 
Kbaslia, i 301, 803 
Khaatha, i. 303 
khendu, i. 179 
K umbhakarna, ii. 3 
Kby&tj, 1 . 887 
Kihkind, i. 209 
Kikara, i. 262 
i'iiakn, ii. 128 
Kironara, i. 262 

Kimpurusbn, i. 249, 251, 262 ; ii. 
142 

kiutiar i, l. 91 

kmettiglma, ii. 197,108 

Kir A, t 259 

Kira, i. 803 

Kir. uia, ii 237 

KirAta, i. 262, 300, 302, 303 

Kirt (/'. Kandt), ii, 182 

Kirpa (i), i. 257 

Kirva (?), i. 257 

Kiaadya, i. 299 

Kiahkindha, i. 300, 301 

kiahku, i 167 

K xkira (?), i. 300 

Kokala, i. 303 

Kolavana, i. 300 

Kpllngiri, i. 301 

Konkana, i, 001 

kona, i. 215 

Kopa, i. 300 

Kosala, i. 200, 300. 301 


kbfr i. 92, 175. 176, 177, 23(5, 24S, 

284, 303, 804 
kotipadraa, b 176 

Kr&la CO, i. 300 $ ii, 202 

Kramn, it. 982 (v. notes) 

Krathanak 1 , i. 231 

ICratu, i. 390 

kraunoa, i. 235, 302 

Kravya. i. 302 

kpiochra, ii. 172 

kritul&i, i. 60 

Kfipa, i. 394 

Krira-snmudra, i. 301 

krishna, i, 61, 231, 255, 257, 398 

kriBbnabbCimi, i. 230 

kfiahnapakslia, 5, 859 

K.rishnavaidtirya, i. 301 

keita, i. 178, 372 

Kritamalll, i. 257 

Kp tarn jay a, i. 898 

ICrauficadvtpn, i. 235, 254, 301 

kritayuga, i. 116, 373 ; description, 

i. 379 ; ii. 182; its beginning, i. 

396, 807, 308 ; ii. 180 

kriti, i. 179; ii. 129 

kritbikft. i, 140-145, 218, 201. 314 ; 

ii. 84 121 
KpUa (?), I 333 

kriyo, i. 220 

kroda, i. 344 

krodha, ii. 128 

krcxlhin, ii. 128 

kro4a, i. 166, 107, 275 

Erara(f), i. 261 

krOr&fcabr (1), i. 215 

kahatriya, i. 101. 104, 125, 2 i 7. 

388; ii. 05, 08, 186, 155, 157, 

101, 162, 170,191 
ksbaya, ii. 128 
K.sbemodhOrtii (1), i, 303 
Kslietrap&ln, i. 120 
kshtra, i. 235, 284 
kfjbtrodak'j, i. 235 
Kslmdraoilna, i. 302 
kshairitA (?), ii. 186 
kshana, i. 335, 837 
ksb&ra, i. 235 
Kubata, l 261 
Kubera, i. 119; Ii. 115 
Kucika, i. 303 
Kftdaisbahr (?), ii. 181 
kudava, i. 162, 163, 164, 155 
Kulul. 3 . 259 
kum, i. 215 
Kukura, i. 300 
kula, L 356 
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Kul&rjak, i. 207 
Eulata, i 201 
Kulika, i 344* 346' 

Kuliada, i. 203, ,300 
k ultra, i. 220 
KullUa, i. 303 
KuUttalabada, i, 302 
Kulva, i, 299 
Kum&rJ, i. 257 
kumbka, i. 220 
kumbbakarna, ii- 3 
Kumbbuka, i, 321 
Kumuda, i. 255 ; ii. 243 
KuTiiudvaGi, i. 257 
Kunatha, i. 303 
EoBiaradari, i. 301 
Kftnk, i. 200 

Kunkaix ( Kout-' n), i. 203 
Kuntala, i. 290, 300 
Kupatlsa (1), i. 202 

kilra-babny^(?), L 156 

Kuraha, i. 200 
Kurava, i. 302 
ktlrmn, l 131 
kitr xUrtoak ra, i. 20/ 
k&rma-pitrftna, i. 130 
kuroh, ii. 66 

Ram, i. m 249, 262. 292, 299,330 
Kurukshytra, i. 308, 316 ; ii. 1 1-7 
Kurura, i. 254 
ku&i, i. 235, 397 
kn4advipa, i. 236, 254, 325 
KushikAna, i. 202 
Kt;4apr&varann, i. 262 
EuftM&rt, i. 200 
kusuuia, i. 140, 146 

kusotr.alulra, i. 357 

K.uaumanaga, L 301 

Kusumapur/t, i. 316, 380, 335, 3, 0 

kufara, i. 120 

kuthifcra, i. 1.81 

Kiiti 1 20.5 

kuttaka, i. 155 

la* i. 140 
Ladda (?), i> 205 
laghu, i. 188 
Lagattimnio, ii 13 
iaghu, i. 116, 146 
Lahore, i. 259 
LaliOr, i. 203 
iaksba, i. 175, 236, 284 
Lakshmi, i. 54 : ii 582 
3&UtbaakBl\H, 3. 61 
Lamgbilti, i. 259, 317; ii. 8 
LanpUka, i. 300 


Lanbnglt, i. 259; ii. 8 
L&ngfllial, i. 257 

Lank ft, i. 209, 267, 268, 301, M? 

306 $cy,, 816, 870 
Lftrftn, i. 209 
Lftrdesh, i 205 
Uvl,i 173 

Utu, i. 153, 268, m, 280 
L&tade&fc, ?. 173 
Lauh&vtir (Lahore), i. 206, 203 
LauLAr, caaile, i. 317 
Laukftyuta, i. 132 * 

latikikakftla, ii. i\ fri 

lava, i. 336, 337, U:l 
lavana, i. 235 
lavunam ushti, i 150 
lavanasamudra, i. 236 
Likhita, L 131 
likh-yi i 162 

liAga, l 117, 131, 781; ii. lOj, 103 

Litfca (!), i. 300 

iiyaya, l 220 

locaon, i. 5 78 

Lohavar, ii. 8 

lokak&ta, ii. 8 

lokftuanda, i. 157 

LiOnl, ii. 6 

Loharftul, i. 205, 208, 260, 316 

Lbblift, i 259 

Lobita, 1231; iL 143 

LohitauiiclS, ii. 143 

Lohifcyn, i. 301 

lota, i. 59, 232. 238 

lokftioka, i. 236, 237, 219, 234,286 

lokap&U, i. 247 

Ltipa (?), i. 257 

MArvDHr\NT>\ (?), ii. 142 
M&dhava, i. 403 
Madhra(l), i. 300 
Madhu, i. 394 
M&dhusftdaua, i. 403 
raacUiya (?), i. 140, HI, 143, 14 4 
145,146, 175 

madhyadena, i. 178 f 19S, 251, 290 

madhyalofca, i. 59 

madliyama, ii, 195 

madhyaioftya, ii. 228 

Madra, i. 302 

Madrakn, i. 303 

nrndrl (?), i 161 

Madura, i. 298 

madya {!), i. 252 

Magu, i. 21, 121 

Magadba, i. 299 

MagadUa, i. 262, 298, 301 
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MAgadha, i. 255, 394 
mAghti, 1. 2H, 217, .213, 403 ; ii, 
17 7; festivals, 183, m 
mzghfl, i. ,218, 390,301 j ii, 34, 121, 
124, ISO 

maMbirtta, i. 41, 42, 331, 382 
Maitachi, i. 207 

Mahtalova, i, 54, 92, 93, 04, 117, 
118, 1.19,120; 121, ISO, 131, 130, 
153, IK 179 181, 292,342, SGI, 
m, ii. 0, 102, 103, 120, 125, 
14u, 143, 144, 147, 179, 130, 181 , 
182,134, 192, 239 
Mah&gapr!,. i. 257 
Mttitagr'.™, j„ 301 
Mrthfijambhn, i. 231 
rrmbftjv&la. i. 60 
Maltaltata,, i. 202 
mah&ktana, i. 382 
raah&kjiya (?), i. 230 
Maltatnegha, i, 231 
Mafe&nada* i, 257 
Mahmtara, i. 259 
tnalrtuavamt, ii. 179 
inahapadiaa, i. 175 176, 217; ii. 
120 

Mnbite&sbtm, i, 299 

xaalmrWiV, i. 232, 238, 325 

Mahdrriava, i. 302 

M^hdiaijla, ii. 101 

tnahO^anku, i. 17C 

maltatala, i. .230 

millj5tan, ii. 183 

Mahityayi, 5. 301 

maltatrlj, ii 183 

Maltavika ( ?), i. 257 

Mah/lvirya, i. 386 

Mahendra, i. 242, 247, 257, 301 

rttaboya, i. 215, 300 

mabldhfe, i. )78 

Mahis.ba, i. 254, 299, 325 

Mahoabntsha, i, 231 

MahraUadeahii, i. 203 

MahOra, i. 199, 202; ii. 147, 3 75 

Mahvi, i, 206 

Mairtaka, ii. 101. 

znaitra, i. 358 

Mai trey.a, i. 63, 383, .307 

Maitreyi, ii. 174 

Maivfir, i. 202 

rnabara, i. 204, 219, 220; .ii. 1*8 

makarudi, i. 356 

maia, ii. 20 

Mftta, i. 299 

Malada (?), i. 300 

nmlam;4?a, ii. 20 



MMava, i. 173, 191, 202, 219, 299 
300, 303, 308 
MftUvartika, l 299 
Malaya, i, 200, 247, 257, 301 
Malaya par vata, i. 248 
M&liimya, i. 301 
j Malta, i, 300 
< Mdv&ri, i. 173 
• i. 173 

jSilyavaat, i. 248 
mfinn, i. 106, 353, 355 
Milnabaln, i. 303 
manas, i. 44 

itanasa, i. 157, 247. 255, 255, 366 , 
ii. 148, 245 
i MAnasottama, i. 256 
i mam I a, i. 215; ii. 142 
Mauctaga, i. 255 
Mairtagir, i. 203 
Mamtahtlkftr, i. 206 
MandAkinl, i. 257 : ii, 142 
Manclakkaknr, i. 317 
Maudayjfthiut, i. 257 
Miindavya, i. 157, 300, 302, SO3 
Mandeb a, i. 254 
maftgata, i. 178, 215, 261 
iriaiigaiabitra, i. 213 
maug.iuilia (?), ii. 245 
m&niketn, ii. 213 
Man intan. i. 302 
Mauittba, i. 157 
manmatlia, ii. 127 
Manojara, i. 387 
m&nsartngu, ii. 183 
Manu, i. 13.1, 132, 157, 179, 211, 
386 ; hta children, 337, 393; h. 
110, 111, 118, 127, 162 
manoahyShoTtflra, i, 3:13 
manuabyaioka, i. 59 
manvanfcam, i. 179, 241, 291, 359, 
361, 367, 369, 372 irq>, 386 wq .; 
their named, 887, 333, 398; ii. 1, 

I 2, 17, 118, 119 
! Mara, i. 261 
! Mdraka, i. 302 
I raArjerana, i. 178 

! iiiftrga&raha, i 217, 218. 358, 402, 
403; ii, 10. 174 ; festival*, 182, 
j 193 

marici, i, 163, 242, 39p 
Ma Ikaia, i. S02 
! Mtarigata, ii. 8 

I Miirkandeya, i. 54, 131, 241, 321. 

310, 3<i0, 372, 386 ; ii. 2, 3, 64, 66 
| mftrkamleya-punma, i. 130 
I. Maru, i. 261, 30tT 
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Marmdpattaua, i. SOI 

Marukuoca, i. 302 

Miirut, if. 199 

mfisa, i. 179, $59 

rn&sArdkau), i. 178 

ittiUlm, i. 100, 161, 162, 163 104 ; 

' ii.206 . 

Mashaka (!), i. 299 
nnlsopavctf}?!, ii. 173 
Mataaro, i. 302 

Mathura, i. 300, 308, 401, 403 ; ii. f> 
matifi, i. 139, HO 
iimtaya, 5. 131, 300 
Mtaya. i. 262 

xnatBya-purana, i. 130, 168, 237, 
236, 247, 248, 251, 252, 254. 255., 
258. 261,271, 284, 285, 286,326 ; 
ii. 02, 60, 101,102, 142, 245 
Maw, i. 157 
masala, i. 133 
uutyil, i. 344 
Meda, i. 300 
Medhacrliyiti, l 394 
Afegta, i. 231 
Meghav&n, i. SOS 
Mekala, i. 300, 301 
Meru, i. 243 scg., 257, 205,271, 274, 
;302, 303, 308, 310; according to 
the Buddhist* 326, 327,329; r. 
82, 96, 129, 142 
rnaslia, i. 220 
iimhMi, i. 357 
MihrAri, i. 260 
lnlmarii&il, i, 132 
mina, i. 220 
MiUa'm, i- 301 
imtbuua, i. 219, 220 
Mir at (Meerut), i. 205 
Mi era, i. 217, 242, 342 ; ii. 122, 199 
Mitr&khya, ii. 115 
mloocha, i. 19, 302; ii. 137 
modaka, i. 136 
moksba, i, 70, 80; ii. 133 
inokahadbarma, i. 133 
inora, i. 166 
Mrilvarta. 3. 249 
Mfig«, i 255 

jnrigal/iiiohaua, i. 137 ; ii- 102 
injriga4iras. ii. 86 

mfiga&rshu, i, 218, 342 ; ii. S i, 121 
tnrigaryadba, ii. 91 

mfiiasHibjtvrtn, i. 254 
nvpittala, i» 230 
mfifcyas&ra, i. 844 
Mpityu, i. 398 
MiCwiftj i. 211 


ATucukiimln, i. 281 
Mudrakaruka (?), i. 299 
Mubr/ln (Sindh), i. 204 
mull Orta, i. 239, 287, 337, 338 stq. f 
341; their watnes, 842, 866; ii. 
118,119, 243, 244 
Mukta, i. 301 

mala, i. 218, 298 ; ii. 85, 122. .179 
MOlastMua, i. 298 _ 

TTiOlatrikona, ii. 225 
Mtilika (I),* i. 300 

Mfiltan (inftkist&rm), i. 21, 116,153, 
205, 211, 240, 260, 300, 802, 80S, 
317 $ ii. 6, 8, 9, 54, Mfo 148/184 
Mundia (!), i. 299 
Mungirt, i. 200 
Muulia, i. 208 
muni, i. 93, 178, 238 
Mufija, i. 231 
Mmn, i 337 
Mushika, i. 299 
M.uttai, ii, 173 

Nab a*.-. (?), i, 387 
N0.bb0.ga, i. 394 
liDUli, i. 335 
nags, i. 178 

i. 91, 178, 247, 267, 344; ii, 
m, 197, 198 
NS gad vJ pa, i. 296 
n&galoka, i. 69 
ttftgara, i. 173 
Nftgarapura, i. 156 
NugarasamvritU, i. 257, 296 
N&g&rjuna, i, 189 
Nagarkot, i. *260; ii. 11 
Nagba, i. 394 
liagna, i. 12.1 
Nagnanarna, i. 30 L 
Nahusim, i 93 
Naipfr 1, i. 201 
nairrita, i. 290, 297, 801 
nairriti, ii. 203 
naiBiirgtka, ii, 215, 227 
naisargikabala, ii, 227 
Naifcika (?), i. 300 
Wftkba, i. 179 
nakabntra, ii. 64 
nakshatram&na, i. 353, 364 
naksbatran^tha, i. 216 
Nakula, i. 403 
| Nalaka, i. 300 
I nftli, ii. 135 
! N&likera* . 301 
| NaliniJ. 261, 262 
nulva, i. 166 

i 






nAmakarman, ii, 15(5 
NaxnAvur, i. 203 
Namiyya, i. 203 
"Namuci, i. 231 

nandft, 3. 178, 231, 401; ii. 120 
nandagoln, i. 401 ; ii. 148 
Naudan^ r . 257 
127 

ISfandAnayara, i. 214 ; 12, 96 
naiuU-purdrm, i. 130 
TCandavishtiia, i. 303 
’Naridike^vara, i. 03 
Kandna, i, 317 
Kara, i. 387 

Mmd*> i. 1*6, 133, 237, 357 ; ii, 
.90, .101, 236 
Karaka, i. 236 
narrdoka, i. 50 
Naragiifrlia, i. 865, 360 
naruaiinha-pniHim, i. 130 
Kar&yana, i. 94 ' 100, 118, 129, 132, 
376, 193, 202, 216,241, 242,342, 
36:1, m seq., 398, 403 ; ii, 127, 
145,167 

F ciirmddia, j, 802 

Kiumadd, i. 267, 259 
Nddkya, i. 300, 301 
nfUlia, :i>. 103 
Nawrmnd \?) r ii. 129 
navifeaiida, i, 297 
davakh;vuclapvatharaa, i. 294, 296 
navan, i. 178 
navin, ii. 197 
Jietra, i. 178 
i. 367 
ndHy&ea, i. 339 
nikhurva, i. 175, 176 
N?i.% l 231, 247, 249 ; ii: 142 
Nllainnklia, i. 262 
nimedia, i. 885 sen., 337, 362 
Xlrahara, ii. S 
nirakflim, i, 267 
Kir Amaya,, i. 887 
Xi Handily ft, i. 257 
Xij’isliabba (I) T i. 394 
Kirinpgba, i. 387 
Xirmoha, i. 394 
l.’bnti, i. 358; ii. 122 
Nirufsiika, i. 394 
X Osaka ra, i. 342 
K Hearn, i. 394 
>Ti.4cirA, i. 259 
vm&ij i. 216 
Xiahftba (?), i. 262 
XiHiadha, i. 247. 248, 249, 257, 301 ; 
ii. 142 
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niahkuMda (?), i 231 
Nishprakampa, i. 39-1 
Ni6vara, i, 394 
• nitala, i. 230 
nivra, i. 140 
uiyut&ra, i, 176, 177 
nripa, 5, 179 
Nrisirhkav' na, i 302 
iViir, i. 259 
nya^rodha, i. 256 
nyarbuda, i. 175, 176 
ny&yabh&ahii, i, 132 

OM,;i 173 N 

odSd (?), it 1S3 
Ok, Ira, i, 301 

PAD A, ii. 23 

pAda, i. 148, 144, 146, 147, 148, 
150, 160 
padam&s.x, ii. 23 
Padha, i. 300 

padma, i. 114,131, 175, 176 ; ii, 120 
pad make tu, ii. 244 
Padrnamvbhi, i. 403 
Padiaa-Tulya (?), i. 800 
Padndr, i. 209 
Pabl&va, i. 300 
Pail a, j. 127 
paU&mahn, i. 153 
Pajaya {?>, i. 257 

! pak.sha. i. 140, 143, 145, 146, 178, 
559; ii. 113 

pal a, i, 162, 163, 161, 165 
pahlsn, ii. 131 
Paltl&uf, i. 257 
Palhava i. 261 
pilli, i. 161 
Palola, i. 303 
Pafroahafsta, i. 387 
panc&bi, ii. 197 
P&tic&la, i. 133, 262, 298,299 
pabea naataras, i. 42 
PaUcanada, i. 280, 302 
paKca-a ddhAntikd, i. 163 ; ii. 7, 51 
190 

Paftoa4ikha, i. 325 
milcafcantm, i. 169 
Pancliir, i. 108, 259 
panel,* ii. 197 
Pdadava, i. 178 
Pamiava-kAIa, ii, 1, 5 
PAndw, i. 107, 132, 133, 199, 300, 
880, 403 
P&ndya, i. 299 
Panini, i. 135 
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plmtya, 1. 23 b 
PanjayflvriT (?), i. 209 
pant3, i, 166 
p&pagrahn, i. 216 
Piirti, i, 257, 259 
pur&ka, ii. 173 
pnr&mapada, ii. 2 
parapad aia, i. 176 
par&rdha, i, 17.1, 175, 333 
par&rdkakalpa, i. 333 
ir'ar^ara, i. 41, 63, 107, 131, 157, 
369, 333, 394, 397 ; ii. 96, 208, 
235 

F&rn,4ava, i 302 
Pfira4ur&rna, i 380 
para^ivadba, Ii, 203 
Pamta, i. 302 
pardyautt, ii. 128 
Paronvara, i. 158 
paridbIvin, ii. 128 
Partksba, i, 77, 113 
parivataara, ii. 125 
Pftriy&tra, i. 247, 257, 259, 300 
Parj.anya, i. 217, 804 
ParnMA, i, 257, 259 
partliiva, i. 42; ii. 127 
partial, i. 220 

par van, i. 132 j ii, 115 sea.., 119, 191 
Parv'in, i. 259 

pavvafca, i. HO, 141,148, 145,140. 

,78 ; ii. 101, 199 
Parvatamaru, i. 262 
parvur.t (?), ii. 1S1 
pai^cima, i. 200 
j-ilabSaabhltmi, i. 230 
IMupdla, i. 303. 
p/lta, ii. 207 

juXtilla, j. 59, 280. 397; ii. 110 
Pdtaliputra, i, 200 
p&taiij < 1 >, i. 8 

Patafijftli, i. 27, 55 -56, 68-70, 76, 
80, 81, 82, 87, 93, 132, 189, 282, 
234, 35, 236, 238, 248 
PatheSvara, x. 299 
patti, i. 407 
pattriu, i. 178 
Paulina, i. 153, 266 
Piiundra, i. 301 
Paurava, i. 303 

piutslia, 5. 217, 218, 868, 403 ; ii. 

174, 177; fw-tivals, .183, 193 
pfivakii, i. 178 
pavana, i. 178 
PA van!, i. 261, 262 
pavitra, ii. 130 


PaycshnJ, i. 257 
Phalgiilu, i. 302 
yhfUgu.ua, i. 217, 213, 358, 403 ii. 

174 ; festivals, 138, 193 
PhaniktVra, i. 801 
Pheriagiri, i. 302 
ptluraant (?), ii. 129 
pinda, ii, 104 
Pmd&rttka, ii. 120 
.Piiigala, L 187 ; ii. 128 
Piiigalaka, i. 303 
Pinjaur, i. 205 
Pipy ala, i. 257 
Piruvftna (?), i. 158 
Pi&ibika (?), i. 257 
pniAca, i. 89, 90, 92, 247; ii. 236 
Pita, i. 255 
pltabhtirai, i. 230 
pUAtnaha, i. 178, 361 
pitaUda (1), ii. 142 
piiaraa, i. 89, 1-3, 282, 248, 330, 357; 

ii. .121, 128, 133 
pitri, i. 342 

pitriloka, i. 233, 236, 238; ii. 233 
pitrin&mahor&tra, i. 328 
pitripakbha, ii. 180 
pitrya, i. 353 
Pi vara, i. 39 4 
plaksha, l. 235 
plava, ii. 128 
I plavanga, ii. 128 
Pojjihana (!), i. 800 
prabhav i, ii. 127 
| Pradyumna, 118, 158, 398 
j PrAgjyot.i9b.rt, i. 299, 301 
! prabat-a., i, 337 
1 Prahlilda, i. 865 

prajAyati.i. 09, 92, 94,159, 291, 357, 
398 ; ii. 102, 121, .125, 127, 23S 
prakriti, i. 41 
pram&rm, i, 353 
praffi&diu, ii. 128 
pramdtlnn, ii. 127 
pmmodft, ii. 127 
Pramtikba (?), i. 387 
prf.ua, i. 2/7, 334 337,339, 361, 

394 

Pra.vaa fcaclri, i. 302 
pra^rja-gxidbAunana (?), i, 153 
prast.ha, i. 162, 163, 164, 165 
prasth&na, i. 133 
prathama, i. 295 
Pratbanga (?), i. 299 
Pratimaujas, i. 394 
Pmtragira (?), i. 299 
Prsyftga, i. 200; ii. 170 241 
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pr&yadeitta, i. 356 
prayuta, i. 1 75, 170, 177 
preta, i, 90 
Priabaka, i. 202 
y jit an 5, i, 407 
ppitbivl, i. 238 
rpifcbu, i. ‘292, 304 
Prith^dakasvniu iu, i. 158 
Prifcbus'v6uji», i. 316 
I'riynvmta, i. 241, 387 
Proabthapada, ii. 127 
puhfii (?), ii. 180 
pbhaval (?), ii. 183 
Publifiga (!), i. 299 
Pulaha, i. 390 
Pulastya, i. 390 
Pviiiiidra, i. 300 

Pttliwv, i. 153, 154. 108, 109, 224, 
206, 275, 270, 278, 312, 313, 316, 
335, 339, 370, 874, 875,376. 377; 
ii. 4, 18, ;9, 2J, 31, 41.42, 58, 67, 
60, 70, 72, 74, 91, 187, 190, 192, 
208 

ruli&vBubibdutii, i 153, 177, 275, 
333 : ii 31 
Ptikala, i. 302 
Piiknra, ii. 147 
Puleya, i. 300 
Puiimla, i. 262 

pnc-. vusii, ?. 218 ; ii. 66, 84, 121, 
176, 180 

Puftuak {?), l 15 7, 866, 367 
Punjadri, i. 303 
punyak&la, »i.l87, 191, 192 
pur&nng, i. 92 ; ii. 136 
purlin a, i. 130, 233, 238, 264, 27 ', 
283 ; ii. 110, 113 
Punuidara, ). 387, 397 
pfrriirtaku, ii. 183 
Pnrilra, i. 301 
PfinKi, l 26 

ptiriprm, i. 348 ; ii. 185, 197 
ptiifohita, ii. 132 

Puxshdvar (PeahaVAr), i. 206,259,317 
PurahUr (Pesbavar ?), i. 338 
Puru, i, 387 
purusha, i. 31, 40, 321 
puruslm, i. 324, 332, 333, 350, 351, 
360, 3S6; ii. 118 
Puri:iHb(ld<i, i. 300 
purtf&hahomtrn, i. 332 
PurttBbaparVata, 248 
PurusMvar (v. Purahfvvar), ii. 11 
pftrva, i, 290 

pitrvabb&drapada, i. 218, 240 ; ii. 
85 , *22 


POrvado&i, i. 173 

pOrvapbalguoi, i. 218, 291 ; ii. 85. 

121, 128 

pfiiv&ihndha, i. 218, 291 ; ii. 85, 

122 . 

pOshan, 1. 217, 342, 356 ; ii. 122 

rmahaiuliia (?), i. 131 

Pushkala, i. 254 

Pushkahtvati, i. 302 

pushkara, i. 235, 254, 261 ii. 120 

pushkaradvlpa, i, 285. 255, 258, 284, 

286 

PusbpajAti, i. 257 

pusbya, i. 218, 291; ii. 66, 84, 121 

p(ltbi,d. 171 

pftyafctanu (?) ii. 134 

Kada (?). i. 231 
Ilabab, i. "201 
rfthu, i. 293 ; ii. 284 
rAhucakni, i. 292 
r&lwnr&karana (?), i, 157 
r&i, ii. 11 
raibhya (.?), i. 887 
raivatu, i. 387 
Raivutaka, i. 302 
raja, i. 162 
r&j&dbarrha, i. 133 
BAjagiii, i, 205, 208 
Klijariya, i. 302 
rftjarsbi, i. 93 
rajas, i. 40, 399 
Itijaui i, i. 202 
BftjAvaif, i. 208 

viMmm, i. 89, 90, 91, 92, 231, 247, 

248, 262, ; ii. 3, 128 
rakta, i. 215 
raktabhOurji, i. 230 
ruktftkam (?), ii. 128 
t tkt&mala, i. 190 

Kama, i. 117, 121, 166, 209, 258, 

306, 307, 310, 372, 880, 897 ; ii. 

8,137 1 

■Rfonadt (?), i. 257 
K&mayana, i. 807, 31G ; ii. 3 
Raruesba/' /?), i. 209 
R&msher (?), i. 209 
Kamyaka, i. 249 
randhra, i. 178 
llanka, i. 192 
rasa, i, 42, 178, 188 
ran/it a la, j. 230 
raaftyana, i. 80, 188, 191, 193 
rashly an a-tan tra, i. 156 
RaUhtra, i. 301^ 303 
rtv.4mi’, i. 178 
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rnsmiketu (?), ii. 242 
rath a, i. 407, 408 t< 

rilt ri, i. 359 
raucya, i. 337 

raudra, i. 344, 353; ii. 1.23, 241 
Taurava, i. 60 

Mvnm, l 306, 307, 380; ii. 3 
BAvaViaftiras, i. 179 
ravi, i. 215, 216, 217, 342 
rarioftudra, i. 178 

Kobha» (F), i. 387 

rerui, i. 162 
Bavanta, i. 119 

revati, i. 218, 291, 342, 369 ; ii. 66, 
85,86, 122, 177,130 
jib, i. 128 

lligveda, i. 127,128 
TiihaiijCtr, 1. 20ii 
Rikaki, i 257 
Einajyeshtha (?), i. 393 
Kifihabha, i. 301 ; ii. 101 
rishi, i. 93, 106, 130, 237, 239, 241, 
404; ii. 96. 103 
BUhtka, i. 257 
Kishika, i. 301 
Kisliyaniftka, i. 301 
Illahyaarifiga, i. 894 
Kitftdhforun, i. 387 
fitu (1), i. 178 367, 359 ; ii. 118 
illtutidy6. i. 257 

rodha, i, 60 
rodbalfit, ii. 128 
rodtiini, i. 218 

rohinf, i 213 344, 401 ; ii.66, 84. 96, 
97, 99,100,102,121, 175,176,177 
Rolittaka, i. 308, 316 
liomakn, i. 267, 803 
Roinaka-siddhAiita, i, 153 
rudhira, i. 61 
rudhirAndha, i. 61 
Rudra, i. 94, 179, 342,362,363 
120, 121, 140 
rudrapntra, i. 387 
ruVmak&hrt (?), ii. 129 
Rum, i. 268, 272 
Btimana (?), i. 299 
Rfimitunndala, i. 262 
r.lpa, i. 42, 140, 178 
rOpa-paftca (?), ii* 179 
lldpaka, i. 300 
RiUttsa (?), i. 261 
Rdrdhwivbftbu (!), i. 894 
nivu, i. 161, 16:2 

SabAt! ( ? ), i. 261 
tfabda, i. 42 


;mbM*parvan, i, 133 
SadA&va, i. 361, 302, 363 
SaddAnA (?), i. 257 
eddhArapa, ii. 123 
i s&gara, f.173 

I SagAra, i. 20 ; ii. 143, 176, 169 
sftg&rtam, .ii. 133 
I Baba (leva, i. 403 
| SahsxnyA, i. 202 
; aahaaram, i. 175, 177 
aahaarAm^ix, i 179 
Sahftwi (?), ii. 190 
Sahiahnu, i. 394 
Sahyn, i. 217, 257 
Kailas ai$pat4, ii, 125 
6ailod&*n 143 
saindhava, i. 173, 261 
Saiutra, i. 163 
Sairlkiriia (?), i. 301 
vStiirindba, i. 303 
Saka, ? 300, 302 ; ii. 6, 6, 8 
/aka, i. 235 

wakadvipa, i. 235, 252, 255 
^kakilK i. 360, 390, 391, 392 ; ii. 

6, 7, 9, 28, 123, 129, 183, 190 

«u\kata, i. 135 

sakatAyana, i. 135' 

! Aikra, i. 858 ; ii. 122 
Sakr&nala, ii.. 128 
•Ukti. i. 118, 119, 363 
Aakuni, ii. 197, 198,200 
&lkvara, i. 241 
aal&ktt, i. 289 
Srdila. i; 261 
SAlkot., t 317 
sAlmali, i. 235 
sfUtnalidvipa, i. 285, 254 
Salva, i. 299 
SAlvaid (l), i. 300 
Satya, i. 133 



sAnjan, i. 129 
SAnianta, ii. 13 
Saxqatata, i. 301 
Biirnaveda, i. 127, 129, 396 
Samaya (?), i. 336, 337 J ii. 18S 
SAmba, i. 118 
wAmba-purina, i. 130 
SAmbbupura, i. 29b ^ 
SAmbhapuruyAtrA, ii. 184 
gamdhi, i. 128, 364, 366, 369 ; 372 
ii. 2, 17,110,133, 225, 226, 244 
saiodhi-astamana, i. 364 
gaiudhi udaya, i. 364 
•auidhyAiuso, i. 372, 373 
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fcaihhitA. i, 299, 320, 

389, 891; ii, 60, 36/88, 92, 107, 
HO, 111, l'W, 123, 126, 1-15,192, 
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s4ro% ii. HI 
Saritkava, ii. 1-17 
SuiiikandmN, i. otS 
S&ihkhya, 8; quoted, ii 30, 48, 62, 
64. 76, 81, 83, 89, 92, 132 
aarukranfci, i, $44 ; ii. 188, 189,190, 
199 

aaatoiira (?), i. 295 
Bamudra, i. 176, 173 
Saindhukty i. 262 
SudiYartf:, j, 13i . ii. 244 
aaihvarfeftka, ii. 101 
Sariivutsara, h 242; i\ 8, 9, 123, 
125, 129 

Saruyaniatrlpum, i, 271 
wttettcMti] i. 215 
£auaif?corab&rn, i. 213 
SanaV.a, i. 325 
San an da, i. 825 
Sanaudmi&tka, i. 325 
sahd«ut»4aka, i. 61 i 
SundVj, i. 200 
Sa.nji (?}, ii. 142 
* Sangaldla (*pnklnda ?), i. 158 
Saugavaata (?), i. 261 
eangha, 1 40 
Sankara, i. 94 

&ukba, i. 114, 132, 801, 338 ; ii. 
120 

Sankhilkaba, i. 231 
.sailkin, i. 166, 17 ;% 176 
jWkukarmt, i, 231 
Sftiikupatfia, i. 262 
8&uta '?), ii. 188 
Sftntaimya, i. 887 
Silutiuiw, i. 107 
fctanti, i, 133, 887. 

Sfuikka, i. 302 
ailntn, i. 353 
eaptun. i. 178 
saptarshayas, i. 389 
4ant, j. 173 
aiira, i. 113 
yarabla, i. 203 
Sarad, i. 357 ; ii. 93 
•sdiada, i. j 17, 303 
SaradhAna, i. 302 
sar.laitimukiia, ii. 190 
SdrasYata, i, 158, 300, 898 
Sarasva ti, ii. 99, 142 
s&r&vali, i. 358 
S&rayu, i. 250 ; ii. 143 


Saraynsati {?), ii. 143 
^arkara, i. 230 
s«rpa, ii. 129 
rnlrpa, i, 858 
»Sarj>iU\ ii. 121 
savpis, i. 236 

Sais.aU, i. 257, 261, 405 ; ii. 105 
142 

Sarva, i. 269, 261 
sarvadb&ni), ii. 127 
sarvajit, ii. 127 

.tfarvrul (?), ii. 128 • 

Sarvatraga, i. 887 

Saryati, l 387 

,/i^alakahana, ii. 302 

Sa^ideva, i. 136 

Widevavfitii, i, 185 

Hash., i. 178; ii. 115 

waitra, ii. 241 

sat, il. 197 

faiabiifohftj, i. 218 ; ii. 35, 3 22 

fvt idyumna, i. 387 

S&tftkfti i. 803 

Satakrafcu/i. 396 

autam, i. 376 

SatAnika, i. 77 

Satarudra, i. 269 

Sata^irsha, i. 231 

Sattepa, i. 131 

^jUavAhana, i. 136 

satin, ill 197 

suttiu, i. 344 

?<atya, i. 40 

Satya, i. 157, 394, 399 
Saty&kn, i. 385 
satyaloka, i. 232, 233, 238 
Saulika, i. 301 

Sauraya, i. 89, 215, 296, 344, 358 ; 
ii. 328 

Saurtj&ka,i. 77,113, 126, 380; ii. 145 

aauptika, j. 133 

saura, i. 215 

aaur&hargana, ii. 27 

Bimratn&na, i. 353, 354 

Sauvtra, i. 293, 300, 302 

SAva, i. 259 

Zavala, l 60 

Sftvana, i. 394 

efiYrtna, i. 328 ; ii. 21 

savaii&hargaim, ii. 27 

Hd/anam&on, i. 353 

Savaiijuia, i. 257 ‘ 

Savara (t), i. 300, 301 
sAvarni, i # 887 
savitA, ii. 121 

aavltp, i, 216, 217, 393; ii. 121 
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. say ale a, i. 378 
Bcorvad (1), i. 394 
Ber>5miikha, i. 407 
Sealm, i. 231 
Spsh&kkyk, i. 237 
Bebubandba, i, 209, 307 
betuka, i. 299 
«b*aduya, ii. 215, 227 
Siiakrund (?.), i. 257 • 

Shannon, i. 20$ 

Bkarv&r, i, 200 
Sharvat, i. 259 

*Uaftbtyab% i.. 5, 6, 123, 124, 129 
sha^;, i. 178 ; ii, 177 
Shataldar (Satlej), i 259, 260 
phatpaftc&iikh, i. 138 

Shfcituni&im (?), i. 300 
ntiidda (?), ji. 39 
Sill 1 ah at, l 201 

Shirsb&iuha, i. 205 
Sivm&huia ^?), i. 259 
tM (?), i. 105 
Bibik a, i, 301 
Sibirft, h 301 

-.uMh.% i. 93, 192, 283, 247 
rml harnfitfika, i. 173 
aiddh&nte, i, 153, 155; of Pulisa, 
224, 260, 839, 374 ; ,ii. 18 
Siddhanura, i. 207, 268, 303, 301 
aiddkftrtilia, ii. 128 
Sikhi, i. 262, 387 
mldUla, i, 230 
Rlmair.to’nuyanatp, it. 156 
simba, i. 220 
Biriitala, i. 801 

biriihaladvtpa, i. 233 
Sirhhika (?), ii. 111 
Sindh, i. 173, 198, 206, 259. 201, 
270, 298, 300, 302, 310, 3$7q ii 
6, 8. 15, 43, 104, 129, 132 
SindhusAgora, i. 260 
Singaldib, i. 209 
Siiii, h 257 
Siprii, i. 259 
Sirv4(t), i. 257 
ftsbya, i 127 
HisbyaliitavriUi, i. 135 
»i>;ira, i. 357 

Siium&ra, i, 231, 241, 242 
6isupala, u 165, 340, 341 
Bita/i. 215 ; ii. 239 
Sita, i. 249 

dm, i. 261 

ftltfr, i. 178 
6lta.didkiti, i. 215 
dttakAla, i. 357 


5. 178, 215, 216 
4itamay0.khiumlliia, ii, 125 
£Hara4mi, i, 215 

Siva, i. 131, 342, 362, 363 ; ii. 128 

Sivapauru. i. 261 

4ivar5.fcri, ii. 184 

Skanda, i, 118, 131 ; ii. 140 

ftkanda-purana, i 130 

skandha, a metre, i. 144 

Btrl, i, 133 

41 oka, i .127, 132. 137, 147 
&ma$tudhava* i. 301 
liiuriti, i. 131, 8D2, 373, 873, 374, 
386 ; ii. 110, 111 
Sneha, i. 254 
4okaiq*it, ii. 128 

Koma, i. 215, 216, 252, 253, 342 ; ii. 
103, 128 

fiotimb&ra, i. 213 
Botuadatfca, i. 289 
*omagraka, i. 216 
Somamantra, ii. 97 
Somaii&bha, i. 117, 161, 165, 139, 
205, 208, 261, 357, 405 ; ii. 9, 
103,104,105,176 
poma-padiiia, i. 130 
SomaBUsbma, i.. 398 
Sana, i. 257 
Bosbini, i. 844 
i. 42 

sphuta, ii. 195 
sphuUya, ii, 228 
sravana, i. 218; ii. 85. 99, 122 
sravana, i. 211, 217, 2l8* 3;>8, 403 ; 
ii. 9$, 173, 176; festivals, 1<9, 
193 

Srt. i. 118, 119 ; ii. 6, 199 

Srldhara, i. 403 

Sri Harsh a, i i. 5 

e'rimukba, ii. 127 

Sriug&dri, i. 240 

S idng. i van b, 1 248 

Srlpifila, i. 164, 240 

Srlparvafcn, k 248 

8rihUeiv\ t. 163, 266, 376 ; iv. Ill 

Sroni, i. 257 

Hrtldhava (:), i. 158, 834, 836, 344, 
361 ; ii. 0, 120, 192, 201-203 
st&maaa (?), i. 387 
Stain bha, i. J194 
sfcbdaabala, ii. 225 
Stnr&jya, i. 302 
Subfthu, i. 394 
SObara, i. 209 
subha, i 344 
aubbakj t, ii. 128 
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mbbiam, ii. 127 
i. 3S7, 394 
SucMbodana, i. 880 
Snclhaiiniltmau O'), i. 387 
Sudivya (1). b 387 
mr&i'i 101, 125, 247, 302 : ii. 0, 
£5, 98, m f 150, 152, 155, 157, 
168,170, 191 
Sugrtvs, i. 156 
Suhtna, i. 300 ; ii. 101 
Buka (?), ii. 120 
BxxkhK J. 971 
Sukh/lpuva, i. 271 
6tik)a, ii. 127 
aukkbbOxM, L 230 
4uklap,-).k«ha, i. 859 
SfeSkra. i. 182, 215, 858, 894 ; ii. 

121 , 199 
iSukrub&ra, i. 213 
Sukpfca, i. 203 
Sukyifci, i $94 
^likslutni, i. 387, 394 
6ukt| L257 
fjukti&o (!), .i. 247 
BuktiuKiti, i. 257 
SnkOrda, i. 201 
66la, j. Hi), 2iO 
BOl&diUiia, i. 231 
SOliku, i 300, 302 
8um;\li, i, 281 
Sum an an, i. 255 
Sumatra, i. 127 
Sinnedb«i.s, i. 394 
Sunn Mu, i. 206 
A&oya, u 3 78 
SupraymjM i. 257 
eurtt, i.. 235 
Suratm, i. 257 
iiurakflbas, i. 231 
Sunwtna, i. 299, 300 7 302 
SuiAshtn;, i. 800 
Stv^jya. ii. 127 , 
fiurtmu, i. 251 
i. 217 

6urpji, 1( 16$ 

BOrpafcarna, i. 300 
SOrpaktlraka, i. 800 
BiUyft, i. 179, 216 
Buryadrl, i. 301 
sftryaputra, i. 215 
»S6iya-siddMuti, i. ] 53 
SutMinibbftvra, i. 387 
Su&Uiti, i, 387 
sSushtniu, i. 254 
stifcakrv, i. 355 
sutala, i. 230 


I »utala, i. 280 
j Suta.pas, i. 394 
[ Sutaya, i. .394 
5i0tra, i. 158 

suvarna, i. ICO, 161. 162, 103, 364 

SuvaniabbOmt, i. 303 

Suvarnadvlpa, x. 210 ; ii. 106 

auvarnavarna, i. 230 

avildOdala, i. 285 

Svamukbu, i. 302 

Sv^pada, i. 281 

Srnrgabbunu, i. 262 

a vargftroli ann, i. 13 3 

Bvailoka, i. 45, 232, 233, 397 

avftrociaba, i. 887 

sv&rociya, i 337 

Sraatikajaya, i. 281 

Britt, ii. 182 

sv&tf, l 218. 391 ; ii. 85 99,100, 121 

S-vayambbO, i. 898 

Mviiyambhnva, 241, 887 

Sveta, i 248 ; ii. 142 

evetaketu, ii. 242 

Sy&rofika, i. 303 

Syilvabala (?), ii, 208 

taitila, ii. 197, 199 
TAkesbar, i. 208 ; ii. 8 
Takahaka, i. 231, 247 ; ii. 120 
Takeka&la, i. 302 
tala, i. 290 
tills, i. 167, 230 
TAlaluda, i. 802 
titlaka, i. 138 
TArakruti (?), i. 302 
TakUua (?), i. 800 
Tdlikata, i. 301 
T&malipfca, i. 262 
TSmnliptikA, i. 301 
Tamara, i. 262, 300 
tarn as, i 40, 237, 399 
Tamayfi,, i. 257 
tAmasa, i. 300 
t&tnafiakllaka, ii. 234. 218 
Urabiru, i. 2*20 
Tamra, i. 259 
Tfiamdiptikp,, i. 299 
Tdmraparna, i. 301 
Tarnravar nu, i. 267. 296 
Tana, i. 203, 205, 209, 293 
tanduit, i. 204 

Tilneshar, i. 117, 199, 205, 300,308, 
316, 817 ; ii. 103, 145, 147 
Tangana, i. 303 
Taukanu, i. 301 
iautra, L 155, 156 
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Tar, vat (0> x* 201 
tapana, i, X78 
Tapas/lsrftiiia, i. 301 
Tapasviu, i. 391 
Tfi.pt, i. 257 
Ttipodhjtfti, i, 394 
“taj'oioka, i, 232 
Tapomtftrfci* i- 394 
Taporati, i. 394 
taptakumblm, L GO 
Tara {?), i. 303 ; & 64 
T&rakftkska, i. 231 
tarapa,, ii. 64 
t&rann, ii. 127 
tart, i. 171 

ttokshya-pur&na, i. 130 

Tarojauapafjla, ii. 13, 14 

Tarti, i. 201 

Tarfi pana (?), i. 300 

Tasisira, ii. 238 

t'lH'/a, i. 4| 173 

Tuttvadarsica (!), i, 394 

taukahika, i. 220 

Tavallushar, i, 20S 

Tharpimi (?). i. 800 

tbohar (SiudM), i, 192 

Tiaurt, 202 ‘ 

tibanl-(’J- viUrii i. 158 

TilHta (?), i. 300 

Tilvat, b 201 

Timitigil&Sana (?), i. 301 

ti ryaglokn, i. 69 

Tiibya, i. 254, 872, 880 

titki, i 170 ; ii. 1H, 195, 201-203 

Tobfi., I 257 

tula, i. X60, 162 
trahagr btatn (?), ii. 192 
trahl, trobi, ii. 197 
lYaijntra, i, 800 
tranjfii, it. 182 
tiasanlya; j. 344 
tmyam, i. 178 
Trayy&runa, i. 398 
tretft, i. 372 

tret/ivuga i. 253, 373, 397, 398 ; ii. 

186 

TridhAnian. i. 898 
TridWtl, i. 257, 262 
Trigarta, i. 300, 302 
trigiuia (?), i. .178 
triharkasha (¥), ii. 191 
trikacpaka (?), ii. 191 
trijagat, i. 173 
trikftla, i. 178 
bvika^u, i. 178 
Triktlta, i. 243 


1 Trilocaaapdla, ii, .13, 14 
Triiteira, i. 303 
triftsarhfkka, ii. 223 
TripavH (?}, i. 257 
Tripurdatlkn, i. 248 
Tripuri, i, 301 
Triskg&, i. 257 
Tri&ra, i. 231 
Trivikraiua, i. 400 
Trivfisba, i. 398 
triyo, ii, 197 
tru$i t i. 38o £<?<£., 337 tJu-i), 863 
TuJch&ra, l 261, 302 
tuM, L 166. 219, 220 ’ 
lylftdi. i. 357 
Tumbavaiia, i, 301 
Tutub ura, i, 000 
TuiV^'ibtUidf^, i. 257 
Timgdnana, i. 302 
Tilr&o; l 208 

Tvaabtri, i. 217, 342, 358 ; ii. 117, 
121, 127 

TT.DAK.A, 1. 136 i 

Udayagiri, i. 301. 

CJdbhira, i. 300 
TTdduhika, i. H00 
udruvaga, i. 220 

Udiiaptr, i. 173 
udvatsnra, ii. 125 
Udyunamai^ra, i. 202 
udyoga, i, 133 
Ugrabhftti, i. 135 

ujabi, i. 189, 202, 259, 298, 301, 
304, 308, 811, m t 316 
TJjjayirit, ii. 241 
f r lydnda (?), i. 137 
Uinddevi, i. 54 
(fmtnalnAra, L 209 
'Ona, ii. 21 

tiilar&fcra, i. 354 ; ii. 21 ; universal or 
partial, 23, 25, 34, 37, 186., 187, 
192 

TJnjVra (?), i. 231 
CTpak&na, i. 262 
upari, i. 290 
ITpa raiiga, i. 301 
up-dr J, ii. 172 
Uraga, l 262 
Ordhabtsbau, i. 200 
(Trdhvakarua, i. 301 
Ordrakiijn, i. 231 
tirja, i. 394 
Urur, i. 887 
urvav&, i. 178 
{ iwauas, i. 77, 131, 398 
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(jshkS.ri, i. 20/ 

ufthnakclla, i. 357 
Uabtrakama, i. 262 
Urikala, i ‘301 
utftmoiaa (i), i. 8S7 
Utkula, i. 300 
utkriti, i. if 9 

Utpala, i. 157, 158, 293, 334, 336, 
337, 361, 36*7 
tJfcpilayi.nl ('0, i. 257 
uitorpini, l 371 
Ubtaink, i. 30.3 
TJtfcamaujntf, i. 337 
Uttatrtama, i 300 
UfctAn&p&d*, I 241, 242 
ubbara, i, 290 

uttftrabh&drapacl&* j. 218, 342 ; ii. 
85, 8G, 122, 127 

utc^raklmnclakh.idyaka, i. 156 ; ii. 

87, 90, Hi 
irbtarakilla,.i 357 
Utfcarakuravii, i. 302 
ufctamii&iiana, ii. 142 
Uttaranaimadu, i, 300 
utt&rapkalgmil, i. 218 ; ii. 84, 121 
uttaraahAdhft, l 213; ii. So, 122 
uttart/ana, i, 356, 857 J ii. 160 
Uvaryab iir (?), i. 200 

YADAV.vMOKrTA, i.2()6,207,269, 272, 
278, 279. 802, 307, 327 ; ii. 201 
Vudav&aalfi, ii. 104 
Vodka, i. 300 
V ad hr.a, ii. 101 
v&kint, i. 407 
Vahirgira, i. 299 
Vklilika (1), i. 800 
vahmjvkla, i. 61 
Vaidarbba, i. 800 
Vaid^ii, i. 300 
vauibrita, ii. 204, 206, 208 
Yaidika, t. 300 
VaulOrya, i, 801 

yaihaud, i. 206, 259, 317 
Vainyft, i. 257 
Vairakina (?), i, 844 
v&lftkhft, i. 217, 213, 858, 403 ; ii. 
123,173 ; festivals 179,132, ltd. 
103 

vai»hnfcva, L 357 
Vaishpavi, i. 120 
vaiiv&nara, L 178 
Vaiikmpayaua, i. 127 
vai>o, i. 301, 125. 247, 302 ; ii. 95, 
95, 130, 155,157, 170, 191 
vaitarani, i. 61, 25; 


Vaivasvata, i. 271, 387 
V&jafirvv’ae, i. 398 

vajra, i. 119, 236, 241, 821, 860, 
386; ii. 2, 3, 65, 203 
vajrabr.t!irnabaty&, ii. 162 
Vftkm 5. 299 
vakra, i. 215 ; ii. 101 
V/liikLiilva, i. 395 
Valiabha, 1. 192, 193. 209 ; ii,. 5, 6 
Vallabhl, i. 1»'S ; ii. 6 
Vtiloiiki, i. 398 ; ii. 3 
VAinaua, i. 129, 131, 396, 403 
v&maTia-purfina, i. 130 
Vaiiilavara, i. 257 
V&mloa (!), i. 394 
vilna, i. 178, 800 
VanarAjya, i. 303 
Vanaugha, i. 302 
V an a v as), i. 301 
Vaiwv&jika, i. 299 
Vtinga, i. 301 
Yangeyn, i. 299 
Vanupttdev;^-r* i, i. 3S7 
Vaprivau, i. 398 
Vapuukmat, i. S94 
var (?), ii. 10 
v&ra, i. 355 
Varfi.iia, i. 131 

Yarfthatnlkira, i. 23, 54, 117-121, 

] 53, 157, 158, 162, 164, 166, 167, 
2JO, 220, 266, 268, 272, 276, 297, 
299, 300 teq. t 320, 348, 3>9, 391, 
392 ; ii. 7, 63, 06, 70, 86, 87, 88, 
89, 92, 95,103, 107 113,115, 

116, 118, 123, 145, 190, 208, 235, 
239, 240 

Y&r&ha-purilna, i. 130 
Vftr&hi, i. 120 
1 Varaka, i. 391 
i 1 ardhatiiftim, i. SOI 
• varga, i. 297, 298 
j Varicara, i. 301 
■ varna, i. 100 
varnka, i. 359 

var»hakftkt, i. £11, 357; ii. 04 
Vanina, i. 217, 242, 271, 292, 342, 
358, 372; ii. 92, 115, 122 
var^nianiaiitni, ii. 97 
Varvara, i. 2 til 
VaaA, ii. 241 
v&*aia, ii. .118 
valuta, i. 357 ; ii. 179 
V»sati, i. 392 
Vas&V7;.s ii. 122 

Yasiijbtha, i. 11 6 , 131,225,239,268, 
280, 340,390, 394, 398 ; ii. 66, 90 
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vnsisTit.ha*f>id(lh3,nta, i. 153 
TA8U, i. 178, 201, 342, 391 
mMeva, i 29, 52, 104, 107, 122, 
133, 165, 199, 218, 264, 840,341, 
352, 362, 397, 898, 400 seq., 401 
w?. f 403 ♦, it. 105, 137, 138 , 147, 

. 118, 175, 176, 177, 178, 180, 181, 
182 

V&suki, i. 23.1, 247 ; ii. 120 
Yaaukra, i. 126 
VaaufMn. i. 802 
vata f ii. 170 
V*M, i 299, 300, 301 
Y&y*vA, i. 290, 297, 302 ; ii. 202 
V&yavftumulra, ii. 97 
Yrlyu, *, 292 ; ii. 06,121 
v&vu-purftna, i. 41, 130, 168, 194, 
230, 231, 232, 234, 239, 241,248. 
261, 257, 258, 271, 287, 295, 296, 
299 wq., 337 ; ii. 62, 63, 65, 142, 
245 

vVda, i. 29,31, 104> 125, 131, 132, 
178, 34S, 893, 396, 80S ; ii. 21, 
22, 82, 95, 96, 110, 111, 131,136, 
139, 140, 152, 175 
Yedabdbu, i. 394 
Yedasmi’iti, i. 257, 259 
Veda&V'W 394 
V$d avail, i, 257 
vega, i. 81 1 
Vena, i. 301; 

Vermvyta, i. 398 
Yenumatl, i. 259, 802 
Venvil, i. 257 
VibhA, i. 271 
vibhaVa, ii. 127 
Vibb&yarSpura, i. 271 
Vicitra, i. 387 
Vidarblia, i. 301 
Vida.sint, i. 250 
VidhAtri, i. 217, 238 
VidWA, i. 207, 239 
vklyldbara, i, 91, 263 ; it. 92 
vidyut, i, 42 
Vidyujiihva, .i, 231 
vigbahlv 1, i. 334 
vijaya, ii. 127 

Vijayanandiii, 1 156, 343 ; ii, 49, 90 

Vikaca, ii. 237 

vik&rin, ii. 128 

vikiama, ii. 127, 128 

Vikram&ditya. I 139 ; ii. 5, 6, 7,129 

yikrit's, ij. 127 

lilambin, ii. 128 

Vimalabuddbi, i. 158 

yin&dS, i. 837 


VinatS s i, 252, 253 
Viii&yaka. i. 120,134 
Vindhya, i. 247, US, 257, 262, 301 . 
ii. 92 

VindbyaraOli, i. 300 
Vipascit, i. 387 
Virftj, i. 241 
Virajaa, i. 337, 894 
Viraftcana, i. 301, 362 
ViriUa, i. 133 
Viriioya, i. 842 

Yirocana, i. 117, 261, 396 3 ii. 11 

virodbiu, ii. 127 

via4kbA,'i. 218, 231, 291, 391 ; iL 
85, 121 

visulU, i. 230, 344 
Vi&Ua, i. 259 
Vi8ti.1yakarana, i, 251 
•yMas&un, i. 61 
visha, ii. 159 

Vishnu, i. 94, 1% 130, 13L 216, 
21?, 231, 212. 253, 255, 35?. 365 
332, 388, 393, 397,. 3»8. 403; ii. 
107, 120, 121, 122 
Vjfslmuuaiidra, i. 153, 266, 376 ; ii 
111 

viahim-dharma, i. 64, 113 -115 (?). 
126 (?), 132, 216, 217, 218, 241, 
242, 237, 288, 291, 321, 329, 331, 
332, 344, 853, 354, 368, 360, 872, 
379, 380, 381, 386, 387, 89$; ii. 
2, 3, 21, 64, 65, 102, 121, 1.40, 
.145(0,174,175 
Vtalinupada, ii. 14:2 
vieb^ivpurAnn, i. 47, 60, 61, 63, 77, 
1.26, 130, 131, 230, 232, 235, 237, 
238, 243, 254, 256, 256, 262, 325, 
#87, 388, 393 , h. 62, 105, 131, 

. 182 

V: -bnuputm, i. 387 

vi.diti, ii. 197, 199 

visbuva, ii. 188 

vieva, 1 179, 342 

VnSvakarcnan, ii. 121 

Visvftmitra, i. 239, 322, 394 

VifrivarGpa, ii. 288 

vi^Ttlvasu, ii. 128 

visvedeyki?, i. 857, 358 ; ii. 122 

vifcala, i. 230 

Vitos til, ii. 181 

vitasti, i. 167 

vitta (?), 5, 215 

Yit.te^vara, i. 156, 392 

vivAhwpatala, i. 163 

Vivarna, i. 262 

Yivasvant, i, 217 
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Vivhn.f i, i. 254 
viyat, i. 178 
Viyatibha, 1 . ‘259 
Vudha, i, 325 
YoltUrta, i. 302 
Vrihaapati, i. .131, 215 
Yrika, i. 299 

Vrikrivakbni, n 231 
Vfi.4cika, i. 220 
vmmkaloka, i^2S$ 

Vyisha, i. 301, 387 
vmVabha (?)„ if. 127 
Vri^liabtidb&r*, i. 309 
vrishan, i. 220 
vyishnl, i. 344 
Yfifcraghnt (?), i. 257 
V^ifctr.i, i. 145 
vi j bam (1), ii. 104 
Vy.ujli, i. 3 89-191 
Yvjlgrarnukhfi, i. 800 
vyak^raim, 135 
vyaktj&jj i, 41 
YvftMpriva, i. SOI 
Vv&tm (?), ii. 121 

Vyte, i. 44, 104,107, 108, 126, 127, 
IS], 132, 134, 171, 238, 340,311, 
#52, 369, 394, 397, 398 
vyfi8atLiajjd.ila, i. 238 
vyaabatrairfi&ka, i. 313 
vyftfclp4ta, ii, 20-1, 006, 203 
Yyuya, i. 394 ; ii. 127 
■ f 

iit'XVA, l 133, 404, 405 
yfthi Ii 19.7 
Yajtia. i. 21*2 

YSjnavalkya, i. 128, 131, 132; i : . 
174 

yajuopartta, i. 181 ; ii. 130,136 


| yajurveda, i. 127, 128 
I yakfcha, i, 89, 91, 92, 247, 262 
| Yam a, 3, Ui, 178, 271, 291, 292, 
303. 342 ; ii. 115, 122 
1 Yariiakoti, t. 207, 208, 2/2, 303 
j yarn ala, i, 178 
YamimS, i, 308, 876 
Ydcnutia, i. 800, 802 
| y&mya, i. 353 
( Yduiyodadhi, I, 801 
; Ya^od& (?}, i. 382, 397, 401 
| Ya4oyati, i. 302 
I yfttrft, ii, .178 
Yaudheya, i. 803 
! yava, i. 160, .102 
Y avail: i, i. 153, 158. 300, 302 ; ii. 5 
Y&vana-koti, i. 806 
Yavasa{'0» i. 261 
Yay&fct, ii. 174 
yoga, ii. 191, '204 srq. 
yogav»fcr&, i. 15$ 

yojana, i. 158, 167, 168 169, 224, 
234, 236, iU 265, 311 ; ii. 
65, 67 

yojanas of heaven, ii. 72, 74, 79 
Yima, i. J19 

Yudliwiihlra, i. 340, 341, 390, 891, 
403; ii. 8 

yuga, i. 293, 367, 372 #cq., 397 : ii. 
1, 2, 124 ; fcheir beginturtgs, 186, 
187 

yOkfi, i. 162 
Yuktasa, i. 894 
yuvan, ii. 127 

Zabaj, i, 210 
Zauba (?), ii, 142 
Zindutuuda (?), 261 - 



INI/EX II 


'Ajbdalkai&m; Ibn ’Abl AVauja\ L261 
'Abdallah Ibu AlrrukAftW, i. 159 
'Abd-almuinm v. AbtVSuJbl, i. 5 
AbfvAljtjbad Ibu Catlaghtagia, i. 
817 

Aln'val’abb&a AloiAosbahr'i (vr, Aler- 
aufllmbri), L 6 

Abfval’aswad Al-du*all, S. 136 
Ab4-alfatl.i Albusti, i. 34 
Abh-alhaaau of Ahv5 ii. 19 
Abil-Bakr Al-shiblt, l 8J 
AbCl-Ma'abar, i* 304, 325 
Ab0~$ahl 'Abd-almutnm Ibn 'All 
Ibn Nftb Al-tiflihi i. 5, 7 (alBo 
under ‘Abd-alinhu ini) 
Abil-Yakhb of iSijist&n, bis Look 
Kashf^dmahjtlb, i. (54 
Abdt-Yaald AlbiatinB, i. 88 
'Adudaldaula, ii. 157 
A fgjians, i, 208 
AB&d&b, i. 304 

Al-df&nahkhxi v. Ab&-aTahb&$', 16, 
249, 326 

Alexander, sfory of his birth, 5. 96 
Alexander of Apbvodiaia.> i. 820 
Alexandria, i. 153 
AlfaziVrl, i. 165. 803, 314, 315 ; ii. 

15, 16, 17, 18, 23 

Al-lmjjftj, ii. 163 - 

'All 1 On Zaili of Tubaristan, i. 382 
Alj&hiz, i. 204 

A1 jailuini, book of route*, i. 240 
Aikhalil Ibn ’Ahmad, i. 133, 147 
Al-khw&rizml. ii. 79, 114 
Aik inch, ii. 200, 201 
A)mamlira, i, 21 
almanac from Kashmir, i. 391 
A1 mans Or, Khali f. 

ALmansOra, i. 21, 173, 193. 206, 
260, 316 ; ii. 6 
Amajomus, i. 85 


Aphrodislaa, i. 407 

Apollonius, de ca imt rtrum, 5. 40 

Arabian astronomy (lunar etations), 

; ii. 81, 00 

Arabian met. in, i. 138, 142, 144 
Arabian 'traditions, i. 170, IS5 
Arabic literature, translation .of Ca- 
raijpft, i. 159; Kalita and Dimna, 
translation from the Indian cor¬ 
rupt, i. 102 

Aiabj^' i. 302; different forms of 
matrimony with them, i. ; 
their idols, i. 123 

Arftt'nw, i. 97, 3S3 ; scholia on tlia 
Pkammcna , i. 97, 884 
Archimedes. i, 168 
Ardasbh Ibn Bilbak, i. 100, T09 
ArdiyA, Erani an, i. 249 
Aristotle, letter to Alexander, i 124, 
225, 226, 232 ; tyvcnni] tacp6am t 
j. 320 

Anabhar, ii. 19 

Arkand, i. 312, 316 ; ii. 7, 43, 49 
Asclepius, i. 222 
Aavira, i. 207 

Babylonia, ii. 153 
Bagdid, ii. 15, 67 
B.dkh, i. 21, 2‘JO. 304 
Barbatagin, ii. 10 
, Bar Wish, Eraoiau, i, 260 
I Barmecides, i. 159 
i i’arahaw&r, i. 109 
j Barzakh, i. 63 
i BarzOya, i. 1.59 
Bashsh&r Ibn Kurd, ii. 131 
Bhatt,vSiAh, i. 207 
Bhatt&vary&n, i. 207 
hist (fcvidbti), ii. 201 
! .Dolormountains, i. J17, 207 
i Bolor-Shfth, i. 206 









Buddhists, S. 7, 21, 91, 121,156 ; 

their writing, 173; their cosmo- 

graphic view, 219, 326 ; ii. 169 
BMiang, i. 299 

Calendar of Kashmir, ii. 5* *3 

Ceylon, i. 209 ; poarls* L 211 

chess, i. 183-185 

China, ii. 104 

Chinese, ii. 239 

Chinese paper, i. 171 

Christianity, i. 0, 8 

Christians, their use of the words 

Father and Son, i. 38 
Christian views, i. 69 
Christians,! 94; h'. 186 
Christian traditions, ii. 151, 161 
clepsydrm, i» 837 
CornmoduH, Emperor, i. 123 
Constantine, Kmperor, ii. 161 


D.ubal, i. 203 
Daizan, i. 109 
Bftpak, Persian, i. 163 
Denars, i. 309 

DtbnjJU fMaledives, Laccadives), i. 
233 ; ii. IOC 

Dirhams, i. 160, 163, 164 
diz (Persian), i. 304 


EmpkCocles, i. 85 

era of the realm of Sindh, ii, 4S, 49 

era of Tazd ijird, ii 48, 49 

Eranian traditions, i. 219 

El'&nshahi, i. 54 

ErickfcUouius, i. 407 


FAufaza, l 299 , 

farsakh,” Persian, i 167, 311; M* 
67, 68 

Folds, i, 160 


Ghurrat-aMj&t, ii. 90 
G'huws (Turk,;), ii. 163 
G%it, l 207 
Girnagar, Eranjan, i. 250 
GirshUi, i. 109, ^ 

Gospel, quoted, i, 4 
Greek legends, 96 
Greek philosophy, U 7, 24, 38 
Greek traditions, i. 105, 112, 143 ; 
origin of the alphabet, i. 172 ; on 
the astrolabe, i. 215, 219, 220, 
222; on the Milky Wav, i. 281, 
289 ; on the first meridian i. 304 : 
on the chariot <>{ war, i. 407 

Hark an, ii. 52 
Hebrew, i. 36, 87, 38 
Herbadh, i. 109 

Hindus, their language, i 17; 
classical and vernacular, i. 13: 
shortcomings of manuscript tra¬ 
dition, i. 18; the metrical form 
of composition, i. 19 ; their 
aversion to strangle, i. 20 ; 
thtir systems of matrimony, h 
] 07 ; the balance they use, i. 
164 5 relation between autho'rs 
(writers) and the nation at large, 
j, 265 ; their architecture, ih 144 
Hippocrates, his pedigree, i. 379 
Homer, i. 42, 98 
1 Huns, ii. 239 

Ibn Atjwokaffa*, l 264 
IuipttUt« name of the rhinoceros with 
the Negroes, i» 204 
India, rainfall, i. 211, 212 
Isfaj.diya.d, i , 193 f 
Islam, sectar an views, i. 31, -63, 261 
i Ispahbad (olt Kabul), ii. 157 
i ’lya 'Ibn MuAwiya, ii. 158 


Ffta&nj, i, 299 

Galbnu^, k 222, 320 ; de indole am- 
nee, i 123 ; book of speeches, i. 95 ; 
bo'.'k of deduction, i. 97 ; com¬ 
mentary to the Apothegms of 
Hippocrates, ii. 163; Protred- 
tic us, i. 31; commentary on the 
Aphorisms of. Hippocrates, i. 35, 
36; Kar&yt'^, i. 127, 151 
Gaugo-vear, ii. 2, 7, 28, 31, 39, 44, 
47, 48, 50, 53 
Ghazna, i. 117, 206, 317 
Gharri in, ii. 103 

yhils, measure in Khwftmm, l. 166 


Jabtuyya, a Muslim sect, f. 31 
Jalam Ibn Shaibkn, i. 116 
.Tam, i. 304 

Jewish tradition on the tetragon- 
rxnitfln, i. 173 
, Jews, i. 6, 102 ; ii. 210 
! Johannes Grammaticus, refutation 
of prod us, i. 36, 65, 226,231j in 
171 ' . 

Jfln, Arabised form olyojnmi, u lbi 
1 Jurj&n, i. 258, 305 : ii. 182 
| Jtajiin, h 303 

S Kabul, i. 22 ; it* history, ii. 10,157 
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Xfibul-SMhs, ii 10 
Kftf mountain, i, 193, 249 
KaikaRts, 5. 304 
KaikbusfSu, i. 304 
K.alSla and Dirnnn, L 169 
K.am't (?), ii. 182 
Kangdis, i. 304 

Kanz~al*ify a, title of a book of the 
Manicbeeana, quoted, i. 39 
kardaj^t, i. 245, 275 ; ii. 205 
Karcnatiana, i. 116, 13? 
i. 393 

Kashmir, i. 3.17 
katA-birda, i. 19a 
Khandakh&dyaka, Arabic, ii. 208 
khOiu, Erani.m, i, 219 
Khoten, i. 206 

Kb ay(U* alkuftO faini (by Albaruui), 
ii. 203 

.KlmrAsan, i. 21 
Kliwanzu), sen of, i. 25S ^ 
Khwiimtihan measures, i. 166 
kirtsV* (papyrus), i. 170 
Kit-ab-alth iiahhr&t* (by Ptolemy), ii. 
69 

Xit^b-fibb'-alfiyoln, ii. 245 
Koran, i. 4 ; $Ofi interpretation, i. 
83, 88 ; quoted, i. 170, 222; 
sectarian interpretations, L 263 ; 
quoted, i. 264 ; ii. 111? 113 
Kubzum, i. 270 
Kumair islands, ?. 210 
kurtak, Arabic piece of dress, i. 
* 1$0,* 239 

1jaccAPI v ks, i. 210, 233 
Ijonga (dove-counu v), i. 309 
Langab&lfts, u 241, 810 
lavang (s=clove), t. 809 
Lobauiyya, i. 33 6 

inn nr stations (of tho Hindus), ?. 
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Mahmud (Yaniin-aldaula), i. 22, 

117 ; ii. 2, 13, 103 
Makr&n, I. 208 
Maledives, i. 210, 233 
ManA, Arabic, i. 163, 164, 166 
Mclni, i. 48, U, 55 ; liis Book of 
Mysteries, i. 54* 264, 381 ; ii. 
105, 169 

Mktiicbaeaiis, i. 7, 39, 111, 123,159 
Mif^h-ilm-athai’a (by Alben.iuij, 
i. 277 

inikv&s, Arabic, i. 1.66 
imthk&l, i. 160, 161, ICS, 164 


Mu flwiyat, Khalif, i. 124 
Muhammad fbn Alk&aim, the con¬ 
queror of Sindh, t. 21, 116 
Mubsmmad IVm isbflit, of ISarakhs, 
ii. 15, 1G, 18 

Muhammad Ibu Zakariyv& Ai-r9zi, 
i. 319 

Muhammira (Buodlmts), i. 380 
Mail, Arabic, a tr^e, i r 208 
Mulannua, Arabic, kind ot wood, i. 
211 

Multan, i. 121 

Mutaziia, i. 5 
Myrtilus ('?), i. 407 

Karp, a play, i. 182 
JSJnuroz, ii. 2 
NiHl?-ahnakt,i, 109 
Nile, sources, i, 270 
nlmbabr, Persian, i. 343 
nimbahra, Persian, i. 214 
Nimroz, h 198 
NlahapOr, 1. 305 
nuhbahr, ii. 225, 228, 229 

OkdkaLs, ii. 159, 160 
Oxua, i. 260; 

Paper, i. 171 
papyrus, i, 171 

Persian, i. 40; v.iziduj r-giizMa, i. 

158, 213, 214 ; ;,U8f» dr, i. 241 
Persian grammar, technical term, J. 
19 

Poraian metric, i, 138 
Persian traditions, i. 21, 63, 100, 
109,19 7 304 

Plato, i. 43, 65, 67 ; Lena, i, 105, 
1*23 ; 379, 385 ; Thr w, i, 85, 
223,231, 322 ; /W» r i, 56, 57, 
65-67, 71, 76, 85; 86 ; ii. 166, 
167, 171 

Pontus Kuxmiis. i. 253 
Porphyry, quoted, i. 43 
Prochis, t, 57, 86 

Ptolemy, Abu dost, i. 226, 269; 

geography, 99S, 390ii, 69 
Pythagoras, i. 05, 75, 85 

RaMM, island, i. 210 
rat!, Arabic, i. 163 
Rome, i. 306 

Romulus and Remus, i. 112 
Rustam ii. 246 

SABtKTAOiN (N&sir-aldaula), i. 22 
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Bakina, ii. 40, 47, ifl, 50, 51, 54, 

- '■ 55 ■ 

&kilkan<3, i„ 291) 

Samarkand, paper of. i. 171 
Saraklts, it. 16 
Satt$, ii. 156 
Seven KhMs, h 394 
Shaikh (=j8aka?), n. 48, 49 
Shaman iyya. (tramana), i. 21 
BbapArUr, i. .304, 30# 

StUUh, i. 293 

shauhat, Arabic, kind of wood, i. 
211 ’ 

Shiite, i. 207 
Shughnftnd^hAb, i. 200 
Sicily, i. 124 

Biddr, Arabic, piece of dress, i. 180 
Sijist&tt,i. 198 
Simonides, i. 172 

Birnlh, Muhammadan conquest,. i. 
21, 22, 106; Errmtaii, i. 260; 
mission from Sindh to Bagdad, 
ik 15 

Sftdhiud, i. 152, 332, 368; lu 90, 
191 

Slavonians, ii. 167 
Slavonians, sea of the, i. 258 
smallpox (a wind blowing from 
Lanka), l 309 

Socrates, i. 25- 36, 170; ii. 171 
Sogdiaua, i. 249 
apo-! •Okuhrty Persian, i. 328 
Stoa, i. 93 

SufAla, i. 204, 211, 270 ; ii. 104 
Sufi, explanation of the word, i. 33 
Sofia, i. 351 

5. 8, 57-, 62, 69, 76, 83, 87, 
33 

isxikhkh, measure in. lChw&ri zm, x. 
160 

su^mdr, Persinn, i. 241 


Syria, h 270 
Syriac, jiaihUtyd, i. 33 

Taman- ai7afi.ak (v. Ya T lj;Ctb), i. 

316, 353 i ii. 67 
Tartarus, i. 67 
T&abkatxd, i. 298 
Taua&r, i. 1 09 
Tibet, i. 201, 206 
Tibetans, ii. 10 
Tirmidb, i. 260, 30*2 
TJz, i. 203 
T0.rfl.ri, i. 203 

Turk-?, i. 22, 206, 252, 302 ; ii. 10, 
135, 171 

Tfti, Persian, name of a tree, i. 171 

Ckakci, r. 207 
Uzaiu (ujain), i. 308 

VakfC^ -SHaH, i. 206 
vellum, i. 171 

Waxcwak, island, i. 210 

Ya*k0b Ibn T&HV, bis TarKl-alUi* 
Mk, i. 159,‘ 303, 312, 316, 353 ; 
’xi. 15, 18, 23, 26, 34, 38, 44, 45, 
67, 68 

Yazdajird, his era, ii. 48 
Yemen (distinguished from Arabia), 
i, 270 

ZabaJ, i. 210 ; ii. K»6 
Zanj, the nations of Eastern Africa, 
i. 252, 270; ii. 104 
Zarkdn, I. 7 
Zindik, i. 264 
Zoroartt.er, i. 21, 91, 96 
Zuroastrian# (in Sogctiaim), i. 249, 
260 ; their dukhwas, is. 167 
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